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The November Review 


Even in the most stable environment, 
projecting longer-term economic trends 
is a tricky business. In an environment 
that has changed much in a short time, 
such projections are even more difficult. 
The projections set forth in this issue were 
prepared before the events of September 
11 and before the recent increases in un- 
employment. As longer-term projections, 
however, the underlying assumptions 
should be viewed independently from 
short-term developments. 

It is thus important that readers take 
the time to review the article by Betty W. 
Su outlining the projected economic en- 
vironment that drives the rest of the 
package. The projection sees output ris- 
ing somewhat more quickly from 2000 to 
2010 than it had in the decade immedi- 
ately preceding the projection period. 
The rate of employment growth is pro- 
jected to be slightly lower than it had 
been. Therefore, as a matter of arith- 
metic, the projection incorporates a con- 
tinued trend toward higher productivity 
growth. This final assumption is con- 
sistent with the continued growth of 
capital stocks resulting from relatively 
robust projected rates of business in- 
vestment. 

Howard N Fullerton, Jr. and Mitra 
Toossi find that the labor force is pro- 
jected to grow at almost the same rate 
from 2000 to 2010 as it had in the 10 years 
ended in 2000. After the projected 11.9- 
percent increase, the labor force will 
number almost 158 million in 2010. While 
the overall rate of growth in the labor 
force isn’t projected to change much, 
changes in demographic structure will 
proceed apace. Both younger and older 
workers will make up higher proportions 
of the workforce, both Hispanic and 
Asian workers will continue to make up 
growing shares of the labor force, and 
the portion of the labor force that is fe- 
male will continue to edge up, reaching 
48 percent in 2010. 

Longstanding trends in industry em- 
ployment structure are also projected to 


continue, according to Jay M. Berman: 
“The service-producing sector contin- 
ues to be the dominant employment 
generator in the economy, as has been 
the case historically. Business services 
and health services are projected to re- 
main responsible for the majority of em- 
ployment growth in the service-produc- 
ing sector.” 

Daniel E. Hecker concludes the pack- 
age with a description of projected occu- 
pational employment. While jobs requir- 
ing a college degree of one sort or an- 
other are projected to grow at the fastest 
rates, most new jobs will be in occupa- 
tions asking only for work experience or 
on-the-job training. This reflects the fact 
that the latter set of occupations ac- 
counted for about 7 out of 10 jobs in 2000. 


Town and couniry 


Average annual pay within the Nation’s 
nonmetropolitan areas rose by 4.9 per- 
cent in 2000, compared with 6.0 percent 
in metropolitan areas. The difference 
between nonmetropolitan and metro- 
politan pay has gradually widened over 
the years. In 1990, the difference between 
metropolitan and nonmetropolitan pay 
levels amounted to approximately 16 per- 
cent. In 1995, the difference was 23 per- 


Reemployment Rights for Veterans, 


Loss of Pension and Health Benefits, 


Other Department of Labor questions 


TTY number for all Department 
of Labor questions 
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Toll-free information numbers 
Job Loss, Layoffs, Business Closures, 
Unemployment Benefits and Job Training........... 


National Guard, or Reservists ............ 


eee eeesccescranee 


or Health Care Portability... 
Tnjuriesand Fatalies i iccte caine 


Soe eeesererscces 


Comm weresoescneser 


Pay, Overtime, and Family Medical Leave ............. 
Workplace Safety and Health .............. 


Sor rrry 


Stee een ecceeeeees 


FOP e eae renee ens eesesenesesesaseeaeereseseceene 


cent and in 2000, nonmetropolitan aver- 
age annual pay was 26 percent less than 
pay in metropolitan areas. 

Average annual pay in nonmetro- 
politan areas in 2000 was $27,311. In 
comparison, annual pay in metropolitan 
areas averaged $36,986. Find additional 
information in “Average Annual Pay 
Levels in Metropolitan Areas, 2000,” 
news release USDL 01-318. 


Labor’s disaster 
response 


The events of September 11, 2001, re- 
sulted in a tragic loss of life and signifi- 
cant disruptions to workers in the local 
affected economies. The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor has resources to assist 
the victims of the terrorist attacks of 
September 11, those involved in the re- 
covery effort in New York, Virginia, and 
Pennsylvania, and ongoing concerns 
related to America’s war on terrorism. 
The Department of Labor’s toll-free in- 
formation lines in the box below can as- 
sist workers and employers with ques- 
tions about job loss, business closures, 
pay, leave, workplace injuries, safety and 
health, pension and health benefits, and 
reemployment rights for reservists. [] 


1-877—-US-2JOBS 
1-866—4—USA-DOL 


1-866-4-USA-DOL 
1-866-999-3322 

1-866-4-US-WAGE. 
1-866-4-USA-DOL 
1-866—4—USA-DOL 


1-877-889-5627 


U.S. Economy 


Betty W. Su 


Betty W. Su is an 
economist in the 
Division of Industry 
Employment Pro- 
Jections, Office of 
Occupational Sta- 
tistics and Employ- 
ment Projections, 
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Statistics. 


Employment outlook: 2000-10 


The U.S. economy 


to 2010 


Domestic growth with continued high productivity, 
low unemployment rates, and strong foreign markets 
characterize the expected outlook for the coming decade 


a | “\he Bureau of Labor Statistics (BLs, the 
Bureau) projections for the U.S. 
economy during the 2000—10 decade re- 

flect continued growth. Gross domestic prod- 

uct (GDP) is expected to reach $12.8 trillion in 
chained 1996 dollars by the end of the decade, 
an increase of $3.6 trillion over the period.' Ris- 
ing by an average annual rate of 3.4 percent, 

GDP is projected to grow faster than the 3.2- 

percent annual rate of growth over the preced- 

ing 10-year period, from 1990 to 2000. Slower 
growth of civilian household employment, from 

1.3 percent a year during the 1990-2000 period 

to 1.1 percent from 2000 to 2010, is expected to 

result in an increase of 16.2 million employees 
over the latter period, slightly less than the in- 

crease of 16.4 million employees between 1990 

and 2000. The employment projection is accom- 

panied by an assumed unemployment rate of 

4.0 percent in 2010, the same as in 2000. To best 

understand how these projections relate to the 

U.S. economy, it is helpful to examine the ef- 

fects of major economic events that took place 

over the past four decades. 

During the decade of the 1960s, labor pro- 
ductivity grew at an annual average rate of 2.9 
percent, spurred by the aerospace program and 
strong defense-related demand. During the 1970s, 
labor productivity growth slowed to 1.8 percent 
annually as businesses struggled to deal with sky- 
rocketing petroleum prices, energy shortages, 
sharp cutbacks in defense spending, and a 
deemphasis of aerospace research programs. The 


1980s were marked by even slower productivity 
growth—1.5 percent each year over the decade—as 
large expenditures by businesses on computers 
and other technologies seemed to have no impact 
on the statistics and as significant corporate re- 
structuring (downsizing, contracting out, and so 
forth) worked through the economy. In the early 
part of the 1990s, the economy moved into a re- 
cession, further muting productivity growth, but 
the stage was set for the longest sustained recov- 
ery in the post-World War II economy. 

At the end of the 1990-91 recession, the Fed- 
eral budget faced a $215 billion deficit that in- 
creased further to $298 billion in 1992. Deficit con- 
trol policies and selective economic stimulation in 
the 1990s resulted in a budget surplus in 1998 for 
the first time since 1969, an unemployment rate of 
4.0 percent in 2000 (the lowest in the past three 
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decades), moderate inflation, and rapid productivity growth 
at an average of 2.5 percent a year between 1995 and 2000, an 
increase over the 1.5-percent figure posted between 1990 and 
1995. The strong growth in production, a maturing labor 
force, businesses becoming increasingly successful in the 
global marketplace, and relatively tight labor markets unac- 
companied by inflationary pressures contribute to an opti- 
mistic vision for the U.S. economy during the first decade of 
the next century.’ 

The outlook for the 2000-10 period presented in this 
article includes projections of demand, income growth, em- 
ployment, and labor productivity. Each section of the ar- 
ticle describes the projections in the context of trends 
over the previous 10-year period. The last two sections 
discuss the macroeconomic model, the major assumptions 
underlying the aggregate economic projections, and the sen- 
sitivity of BLS economic projections to those assumptions. 


Real demand GppP and its components 


Personal consumption expenditures. Personal consump- 
tion spending, which makes up two-thirds of economic activ- 
ity, is the largest component of demand. During the past four 
decades, the growth of consumer spending reflected the in- 
teraction of many factors that influenced consumers’ deci- 
sions. Among these factors, increasing affluence, changing 
demographics, technological innovations, and changing 
tastes and lifestyles were particularly important. Affected by 
the wave of baby boomers moving through the population 
beginning in the 1960s, consumer spending increased as a 
share of Gpp, growing from 64.8 percent in 1970 to 65.2 per- 


Table 1. | Gross domestic product by major demand category, 1980, 1990, 2000, and projected 2010 


cent in 1980 and 66.7 percent in 1990. Rising disposable incomes 
during these periods supplied the resources necessary to sup- 
port the expansion in consumption. As consumers got into the 
spending habit, however, increases in personal consumption 
were more often made at the expense of the savings rate, which 
dropped from a high of 10.2 percent in 1980 to 7.8 percent by 
1990. (See tables | and 2.) 

During the 1990—95 period, consumer spending grew at 
2.6 percent per year, following a 3.4-percent annual growth 
rate over the 1980-90 period. Beginning in 1996, with con- 
sumers buoyed by a number of factors, including the thriving 
job market, steady incomes, low interest rates, low inflation, 
and increased wealth from rising asset prices, spending ac- 
celerated to its fastest pace in more than a decade. Consump- 
tion expenditures grew by 4.6 percent yearly from 1996 to 
2000, although consumers turned cautious in late 2000, due 
largely to losses in wealth from stock price declines. Never- 
theless, the personal consumption expenditures share of GDP 
increased by 0.8 percentage point within just 4 years, from 
67.0 percent in 1996 to 67.8 percent in 2000. Mirroring the 
expansicn in consumption, the annual savings rate dropped 
to 1.0 percent in 2000, the lowest ever in history.’ 

Consumer demand is projected to grow at an average an- 
nual rate of 3.5 percent from 2000 to 2010, a slight increase 
over the 3.4-percent rate posted during the preceding 10- 
year period. The 3.5-percent rate is slightly greater than the 
projected 3.4-percent growth for cpp over the same span. As 
aresult, consumption expenditures are anticipated to amount 
to 68.5 percent of cpp in 2010, a share that is 0.7 percentage 
point higher than in 2000. Real disposable income is pro- 
jected to grow at a 3.5-percent annual rate between 2000 and 


Billions of chained 1996 dollars Percent distribution picincah sks 
Category T t 
"i 
1980 1990 2000 2010 1980 1990 2000 | 2010 |1980-90 | 1990-2000] 2000-10 
=I 
Gross domestic product ........... $4,900.9 | $6,707.9| $9,224.0| $12,835.6 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0} 100.0 3.2 3.2 3.4 

Personal consumption 

OXPOMGIUTES ieveesssvarseeseeeeeeseeecerers 3,193.0 4,474.5| 6,257.8} 8,786.5 65.2 66.7 67.8 68.5 3.4 3.4 3.5 
Gross private domestic 

IN VOSUIMON tase cxscoset aveceec-cveveevecerees 655.3 907.3} 1,772.9} 2,953.8 13.4 13.5 19.2 23.0 3.3 6.9 5:2 
EXD OMS ec osoct access ccreentccecsemererures 333.4 975.7) 1,133.2| 2:393.7 6.8 8.6 12.3 18.6 5.6 7.0 7.8 
IMPOMS werd seterscctscestt veers eee ee 326.3 632.2; 1,532.3) 3,282.7 6.7 9.4 16.6 25.6 6.8 9.3 7.9 
Federal defense consumption : 

expenditures and gross 

INVESIMONE ices viv ecteercesesetecesoet ac 292.7 443.2 349.0 392.7 6.0 6.6 3.8 1 - 
Federal nondefense a 8 i oe 

consumption expenditures 

and gross investment .............0+ 134.7 163.0 196.7 234.7 PAT 2.4 al 
crenanencie : 1.8 1.9 1.9 1.8 

consumption expenditures 

and gross investment ...............+- 595.1 781.1 1,026.3) 1,307.5 12.1 11.6 ies 10.2 2.8 2.8 2.5 

Residual ntrrat thoniccenscane 22.9 4.7 20.4 49.6 45) -.1 ce. 4 
‘ The residual is calculated as real gross domestic product, plus imports, Sources: Historical data, Bureau of Economic Analysis; projected data 
less other components. Bureau of Labor Statistics. j 
a eee 
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} Table 2. | Personal income, 1980, 1990, 2000, and projected 2010 
TF arte Average annual 
Culanse Billions of current dollars Percent distribution rate of change 
1980 1990 2000 2010 1980 1990 2000 2010 | 1980-90 |1990-2000} 2000-10 
i = 
Sources 
Personal NICOMO en eer arteseccusticmeecaccsrecees $2,323.9 | $4,903.2| $8,319.2| $14,160.5 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 7.8 5.4 5:5 
abormincomewersssnc true we eee oo 1,562.9 | 3,144.6) 5,371.4) 9,203.3 67.3 64.1 64.6 65.0 7.2 5:6 5:0 
Disbursements of 
wages and salaries ..........0...00....20- orto 2,754.6] 4,837.2 8,397.8 59.3 56.2 58.1 59.3 ae 5.8 shif 
Private industries ..................006 1,116.2 | 2,237.9) 4,068.8} 7,274.2 48.0 45.6 48.9 51.4 7.2 6.2 6.0 
Government 261.3 516.7 768.4) 1,123.6 11.2 10.5 9.2 7.9 Tat 4.0 3.9 
Other labor income 185.4 390.0 534.2 805.5 8.0 8.0 6.4 Sey/ Tell 3:2 4.2 
Group health contributions ........... 61.0 188.6 298.0 SPA b3) 2.6 3.8 3.6 3.7 11.9 4.7 5.8 
CO SYS) feceonenute cote nrcee eRe Re PROSE 124.4 201.4 236.2 284.0 5.4 4.1 2.8 2.0 4.9 1.6 1.9 
Business-related personal income ...... 559.3 1,368.0} 2,236.4 3,547.4 24.1 27.9 26.9 25.1 9.4 5.0 4.7 
Proprietors’ inCOMe .............:..0.s..cc-.- 177.6 381.0 715.0 15212 7.6 7.8 8.6 8.6 79 6.5 5.4 
Pen tal income sacs. co c.cccstsscotcehenne 31.3 49.1 141.6 186.8 1.3 1.0 al 1.3 4.6 Wee 2.8 
Personal dividend income................- 64.0 165.4 379.2 SO2a 2.8 3.4 4.6 3.9 10.0 8.7 3.8 
Personal interest income ................. 286.4 772.5| 1,000.6 1,597.3 12.3 15.8 12.0 lites 10.4 2.6 4.8 
hFANSTOR DA YVIMONTS 2245 canes -cadesarsenennes 279.1 594.4) 1,069.1 1,991.0 12.0 12.1 12.9 14.1 7.9 6.0 6.4 
Less social insurance 
GOMUMDUTORS cis ecessevacccccecees-ctevecesantes -77.3 -203.7| -357.7 —581.3 -3.3 4.2 4.3 44 10.2 5.8 5.0 
Uses 
PP SFSOMALINCOME Secccscosestecestksseesasecvseceesee 2,323.9 | 4,903.2} 8,319.2; 14,160.5 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 7.8 5.4 5.5 
Personal consumption .............c2:s0ce00++ 1,762.9 3,831.5} 6,728.4] 11,707.2 75.9 78.1 80.9 82.7 8.1 fants} Bye 
Tax and nontax payments ..........-e 304.2 609.7) 1,288.2 1,916.5 13.1 12.4 15:5 13.5 WE 7.8 41 
Personal interest payments ...............0+ 49.4 115.8 205.3 375.5 2.1 2.4 25 2.7 8.9 5.9 6.2 
Transfers to foreigners ...............--2-+ 1.9 12.0 29.6 56.2 SH 2 4 4 20.6 9.4 6.6 
POrSOnal SAVINGS asec eer scacenteseecewas-antentes 205.6 334.4 67.7 104.9 8.8 6.8 8 7 5.0 -14.8 4.5 
Addenda 
Disposable personal income .............:.0+ 2,019.8 | 4,293.6} 7,031.0) 12,243.9 7.8 Sil Shih 
Disposable personal income, 
chained 1996 dollars ..............::eeeee 3,658.0 | 5,014.2) 6,539.2} 9,189.1 3.2 PH 3.5 
Per capita disposable income ................ 8,859 17,153) 25,528 40,768 6.8 41 4.8 
Per capita disposable income, 
chained 1996 dollars ...........:eseeeeee 16,045 20,032) 23,742 30,597 ve ae iv ne ae ilar 2.6 
Savings rate (Percent) ...........-...sseesceeees 10.2 7.8 1.0 9 690 Ba 6 son || Z286/ -18.8 -1 
Sources: Historical data, Bureau of Economic Analysis; projected data, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


2010, 0.8 percentage point higher than the rate for 1990-2000. 


Consumer durable goods. Consumer spending on long- 
lasting items, such as motor vehicles, personal computers, 
and household furnishings, is highly cyclical. During the past 
two decades, particularly in the 1990s, the U.S. economy ex- 
perienced the most sustained spending on big-ticket items 
ever, bringing household outlays for durable goods to a post- 
war high. Real spending on durables increased from a 5.7- 
percent annual rate of growth in the 1980-90 period to 6.3 
percent per year between 1990 and 2000. (See table 3.) Over 
the coming decade, with a projected rise in family income—a 
key to determining future spending trends—durable goods 
are still expected to be the fastest growth sector, increasing at 
an average annual rate of 5.0 percent in the 2000-10 projec- 
tion horizon. 


Light vehicles. Over the past 5-10 years, consumers shifted 
their relative preferences from cars to minivans and sport 
utility vehicles, and the U.S. automobile industry witnessed 
a dramatic change in light-truck offerings (a category that 


includes sport utility vehicles and minivans, as well as small 
pickup trucks). Demand for light trucks jumped sharply, and the 
market share of the industry increased rapidly, from 34.7 percent 
of total light-vehicle sales in 1990 to 44.0 percent in 1995 and 51.7 
percent in 2000. From 1995 to 2000, consumer spending on light 
vehicles grew an average of 7.9 percent per year. Over the next 
decade, the robust gain in auto sales is expected to ease, but 
remain strong. Spending on light vehicles as a whole is pro- 
jected to grow at a rate of 3.5 percent yearly between 2000 and 
2010, while consumer spending on light trucks is still anticipated 
to be well above spending on cars. 


Personal computers and software. During the past decade, 
technological innovations resulted in a proliferation of newly 
available goods and services, including personal computers 
and software. Real personal computer spending grew at a ro- 
bust 52.1 percent per year from 1990 to 2000, with about 58 
percent of all U.S. homes owning at least one computer in 
2000. Over the decade to come, increasing worldwide use of 
the Internet and interest in electronic commerce will fuel the 
demand for computers, although growth will likely not reach 
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the level of the previous decade. Expenditures for personal 
computers are projected to grow at an annual rate of 22.1 
percent throughout the projection period, with real consump- 
tion spending on computers by households increasing from 
$108.8 billion in 2000 to $802.4 billion in 2010, or an increase in 
share from 12.1 percent to 55.1 percent of total spending on 
durable goods over the period. 

It is probably more accurate to present personal computer 
sales in nominal terms, because of their price behavior. Al- 
ready on the decline for more than a decade, computer prices 
fell by nearly one-half in the 1996-2000 period. Personal con- 
sumption expenditures on computers had grown 13.9 percent 
annually in nominal terms between 1990 and 2000. From 2000 
to 2010, spending on personal computers is projected to in- 
crease 8.0 percent per year, and as a result, nominal expendi- 
tures on computers are expected to reach $55 billion by 2010, 


up from $25.5 billion in 2000. This large discrepancy between 
the real (in terms of chained 1996 dollars) and nominal expend- 
itures on computers highlights the expected substantial price 
deflation over the 2000-10 period, as the intense domestic 
and global competition and rapid technological improvement 
of the previous decade are anticipated to continue. 

As computer prices drop and use of the Internet expands 
via online mass-marketing services, the increasing sales of 
personal computers to households will stimulate demand for 
consumer software. Spending on consumer software for edu- 
cation, family management, and entertainment purposes 
reached $17.8 billion in 2000, up from $500 million in 1990. By 
2010, the figure is expected to rise to $36.3 billion, with a 7.4- 
percent rate of growth per year between 2000 and 2010. 


Furniture. Between 1990 and 2000, consumer spending on 


| Table 3. | Personal consumption expenditures, 1980, 1990, 2000, and projected 2010 
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Billions of chained 1996 dollars Sider pall 
Category iz at 
1980 1990 2000 2010 1980-90 1990-2000 2000-10 
Personal consumption expenditures ...... $3,193.0 $4,474.5 $6,257.8 $8,786.5 3.4 3.4 35 
DUrAbDIO\QOOUS rs-cecratecereceeeereiceraarniee 279.8 487.1 895.5 1,455.4 Sef, 6.3 5.0 
New light Vehicles .............:cseesecsseeeeees 88.3 1159:9 218.6 307.3 6.1 3.2 3.5 
Other motor vehicles and parts ............. 54.1 86.2 129.3 176.2 4.8 41 3.1 
PersonalliCOmputers resnsaentersecsveeesscneeee .0 1.6 108.8 802.4 (@) 52.1 22.1 
Software 0) 5 17.8 36.3 (') 43.7 7.4 
Furniture 95.5 160.4 294.6 483.2 5:3 6.3 5.1 
@phitinal MiGs PrOAUCIS eeesesscveceeceerececeseeee= 6.2 16.1 20.4 PICT 10.1 2.4 3.1 
©theridurable:gqoodsiec.-ecseencee ere 53.5 80.8 152.9 256.1 4.2 6.6 5.3 
Nondurable\qoOGs eecsccrcerc-cevseeceeeectee ee 1,065.8 1,369.6 1,849.9 2,635.5 25 3.1 3.6 
Food and beverages 585.4 722.4 881.3 1,102.8 2.1 2.0 2.3 
Clothing and Shoes ...........::ccceee Bes 124.0 197.2 335.3 511.0 4.7 55 4.3 
Gasoline AMG MOL Olll Rrececsesseastaceesceteeses 94.8 113.1 136.6 169.8 1.8 ics) 2.2 
Furelioilhanme) COalitevcecesecroceseccctavectcess-ase-te Weds 13.1 13.8 15.5 -3.0 6 ile 
Tobacco PFODUCES ......-.eessesssecssecssessneceees 65.6 52.0 42.8 46.5 —2.3 -1.9 8 
Drugs andiMOGICINCS i ar-c.tencevensateeaeseesse 64.5 80.3 139.9 316.6 4.0 SHE 8.5 
Other nondurable goods ...........-.:e:eeee 138.9 194.3 305.7 497.5 3.4 4.6 5.0 
Services ssaudtantesbbentssecssrouaucesecanes@easseseeeecees 1,858.4 2,616.2 3,527.7 4,784.5 30 3.0 3.1 
HOUSING ...-...-sseerseerssersserssessseesntssnenssecneess 541.5 696.2 850.1 1,070.2 2.5 2.0 2.3 
Household operation ...........:sssesseeeseeres 202.9 259.8 377.6 579.2 2.5 3.8 4.4 
Electricity 66.7 83.2 103.9 Sven, 2.2 2.2 2.9 
Natural gas 31.1 29.5 32.8 30.8 =5 ei! -.6 
Telephone 40.0 62.6 141.8 296.2 4.6 8.5 7.6 
Other... -esesserssseee eoessenesesecenesseeeseecsneess 66.2 85.9 100.8 142.5 2.6 1.6 3.5 
Transportation S€rviCeS ........-....-ceesse 124.7 173.4 251.3 318.5 3.4 3.8 2.4 
Motor vehicle leases ...........:.cccsececeeeee — 5.5 37.4 49.1 ?) 21.2 2.7 
Ce eee Wei = 168.1 213.6 269.2 @) 2.4 2.3 
Medical SCrviceS ........-cssescsseeeesssesessnes 487.6 710.9 903.9 1,174.9 3.8 2.4 Pali 
Recreation Services o.c.cscscesncncnene 79.7 145.0 227.0 408.1 6.2 4.6 6.0 
Personal business Services ................+5 242.8 363.2 554.8 759.0 41 4.3 3.2 
Financial Services ........scecseeseeeseseen 94.4 154.2 229.7 292.5 5.0 3.7 2.8 
ORNL o..seseosecssessneesnssenseennscneoensecnneceasess 147.4 209.0 332.4 467.4 3.6 4.7 3.5 
@UNCIESCINIC OS recs treceetereaesteecessesencrersece 170.8 267.0 362.3 488.3 4.6 3.1 3.0 
ROsiGuale-si 48 fscttste Octet nes cee -35.6 -20.5 —68.7 -789.4 
HE 
' Undefined because of denominator with value zero. : indi i 
“ Not applicable, Note: Dash indicates data not available. 
* The residual is the difference between the first line and the sum of the S istori i 
ources: Historical data, Bureau of Economic Analysis; projected 
most detailed lines. Bureau of Labor Statistics. ena hey 


furniture was exceptionally strong. Brisk home sales during 
that period, especially from late 1998 through 2000, contrib- 
uted to strong demand. In the long run, demographics play an 
important role in the demand for household furniture, which is 
projected to continue to grow strongly, but not as rapidly as 
during the 1990-2000 period. Those in the 35-44 age group— 
the largest segment of the population, which tends to spend 
the most on home furnishings—reached a peak in 2000. Esti- 
mates based on projections of the current population indicate 
that, beginning in 2001, the group will reverse the trend, and 
its spending on furniture will gradually decline. By 2010, the 
45—54 age group will replace the 35-44 age group as the larg- 
est 10-year age cohort.* 

The household formation rate is expected to hold at 1.1 
percent annually over the projection period, the same rate 
experienced during 1990—2000.° For these reasons, an annual 
rate of growth of 5.1 percent is projected for spending on 
household furniture over the 2000—10 period, compared with 
6.3 percent during 1990-2000. 


Ophthalmic products. Personal consumption expenditures 
for ophthalmic products have been increasing due to the de- 
mographic effects of an aging population that requires more 
eyewear than younger age groups do. In addition, growing 
income may allow consumers to buy multiple pairs of contact 
lenses or eyeglasses. Presently, laser vision corrections are 
used by a relatively small share of the population, but this 
new high-tech eye surgery is likely to become more popular in 
the future. In turn, laser surgery would dampen demand for 
eyewear, at least for some of the population. A net annual rate 
of growth of 3.1 percent is projected for spending on eyewear 
over the 2000—10 period, compared with 2.4 percent between 
1990 and 2000. 


Consumer nondurable goods. During the past several dec- 
ades, expenditures for nondurable goods, such as food and 
clothing, have increased at a significantly slower pace than 
spending on durable goods. As family incomes rise, spending 
on these short-term consumable necessities also rises, up to a 
point, after which spending tends to increase less rapidly than 
rises in income, although the latter increases do enhance de- 
mand for higher quality products. 


Food and clothing. Over the past 10 years, convenient 
prepacked food items, as well as bottled water, grew consider- 
ably in popularity. Expenditures on the largest nondurable 
category, food and beverages, are projected to increase 2.3 
percent annually from 2000 to 2010, 0.3 percentage point faster 
than the annual growth rate posted for the 1990-2000 period. 
By contrast, spending on clothing and shoes as a share of 
total nondurable goods has declined over time, reflecting de- 
creases in relative prices. As a result, demand for clothing and 
shoes is expected to increase at a slower rate over the projec- 


tion period. A 4.3-percent annual rate of growth is projected 
during the 2000-10 span, compared with 4.7 percent and 5.5 
percent in the 1980—90 and 1990-2000 periods, respectively. 


Gasoline and fuel oil. Spending on gasoline for automo- 
biles and on fuel oil for home heating grew at a relatively slow 
pace during the 1970s and early 1980s, due to high energy 
costs. Those same high costs led the way, however, toward 
energy-conserving homes, appliances, and autos, further con- 
serving Our scarce energy resources. In contrast, during the 
1990s, demand for gasoline gradually increased, spurred in 
large part by the rosy economy and by sharply falling gaso- 
line prices. The trend of decelerating prices for fuel lasted 
almost the entire decade, until recent rises driven by increas- 
ingly tight supplies. Real consumption expenditures on gaso- 
line and oil increased at 1.9 percent yearly between 1990 and 
2000, compared with a 1.8-percent average annual growth rate 
for the 1980—90 period. 

The BLs projection has assumed a moderately downward 
trend in both real and nominal imported oil prices over the 
2000-10 period. Oil prices are projected to decline from a 
nominal $27.68 or a real $25.87 per barrel in 2000 to a nominal 
$26.63 or areal $20.19 per barrel in 2010, far below the 1980 
peak of a nominal $59.54 or a real $33.97 per barrel.° As a 
result, personal consumption of gasoline and motor oil is 
projected to increase at a rate of 2.2 percent between 2000 
and 2010, while expenditures for fuel oil and coal are pro- 
jected to grow much more slowly—only 1.1 percent annually 
over the same period. 


Drugs and medicines. People in the United States enjoy 
the best health care in the world, but it comes at a high price, 
and drugs are the fastest-growing piece of the country’s 
medical bill. Between 1985 and 2000, drug expenditures more 
than doubled, from $64 billion to $139.9 billion. In the next 
decade, with millions of baby boomers pushing into their 
sixties, consumer spending on drugs is expected to provide a 
strong market and solid demand for both prescription drugs 
and over-the-counter medicines. Also, rising standards of 
living are expected to boost the demand for better health care 
and, in turn, to shift the demand toward newer and more 
expensive medications. As a result, demand for drugs and 
medicines is projected to grow rapidly, about 8.5 percent per 
year between 2000 and 2010, compared with the already high 
growth of 5.7 percent annually posted in the 1990—2000 period. 


Consumer services. Over the past 30 years, expenditures 
for consumer services, such as housing and medical care, 
have represented the largest share of total consumption. For 
instance, the share of consumer spending allocated to serv- 
ices was about 55 percent in 1970 and increased to 58.2 per- 
cent in 1980 and 58.5 percent in 1990. In the past 3 years, 
consumer services’ share of spending trimmed down slightly, 
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but still held steady between the 56- and 57-percent mark. 
With spending on consumer services projected to grow at a 
rate of 3.1 percent annually from 2000 to 2010, its share of 
total consumption is expected to be 54.5 percent in 2010, or 
more than one-third of total real cpp. 


Housing and household operation. Demographics have a 
notable influence on housing services.’ As the household 
formation rate slowed over the 1990-2000 decade, spending 
on housing services also slowed, growing at a rate that was 
0.5 percentage point slower than during the 1980—90 period. 
In contrast, spending on household operation grew 1.3 per- 
centage points faster from 1990 to 2000 than it did over the 
1980-90 period. Among the categories of household opera- 
tion, electricity demand outpaced demand for natural gas 
during the past 10 years.* This is attributed to a significant 
jump in new homes equipped with central air-conditioning 
and heating, along with a relatively prolonged hiatus on new 
natural-gas installations during the 1980s. For nonenergy 
household operations, expenditures on telephone services 
contributed the strongest growth, largely reflecting increases 
in the share of U.S. households with telephones, in the aver- 
age number of lines per household, and in the use of cellular 
phones. From 1990 to 2000, demand for telephone services 
rose at an annual 8.5-percent rate of growth. 

Over the long run, as noted earlier, demographics largely 
determine the demand for housing services. The current 
population projection implies that the number of households 
will grow at a rate of 1.1 percent from 2000 to 2010, only a 
slight decline from the 1.2 percent experienced during the 
1990-2000 period. As a result, a stable rate of growth for 
housing services is foreseen over the projection horizon— 
about 2.3 percent per year between 2000 and 2010, compared 
with 2.0 percent posted in 1990-2000. In contrast, a faster 
growth is anticipated for the category of household opera- 
tion expenditures—about 4.4 annually over the projection 
horizon, compared with 3.8 percent during 1990-2000. In the 
category of household operation, telephone services will likely 
continue its past trend, growing at a rapid rate of 7.6 percent 
per year over the 2000-10 period. 


Medical services. A major contributor to overall growth in 
consumer spending for services is the growth of medical- 
care expenditures. Consumer spending for medical services 
increased 3.8 percent per year during the 1980-90 period, 
resulting in medical services overtaking housing services as 
the largest category of personal consumption expenditures 
for the first time during the 1990s. Over the past decade, the 
rapid displacement of traditional fee-for-service plans by 
managed-care plans created a degree of price stability and 
slowed the rate at which costs of health care were rising. In 
addition, the Balanced Budget Act of 1997, which reformed 
medicare and medicaid payments to health care providers, 
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assisted in keeping the rate of growth for health care costs 
low. By contrast, the growing number of elderly in the popu- 
lation, as well as advances in medical technology, has re- 
sulted in a greater demand for health services, particularly 
home care and outpatient services. Spending on medical serv- 
ices grew at a slower, but still respectable, rate of 2.4 percent 
per year between 1990 and 2000. Over the coming 10 years, 
due to the importance of demographic factors, spending on 
medical services is expected to expand at a rate of 2.7 percent 
annually. 


Recreation services and personal business services. As in- 
comes rise, spending on recreation and entertainment serv- 
ices also is increasing. By the same token, expenditures for 
personal business services, such as investment counseling 
and legal and accounting services, have been growing in im- 
portance, largely reflecting the increased affluence of con- 
sumers and the burgeoning array of financial management 
and legal services now available. In the next decade, spend- 
ing on recreation services is expected to become a substan- 
tial source of total services growth, at a rate of 6.0 percent per 
year between 2000 and 2010. Spending on personal business 
services also is expected to exhibit strong growth, 3.2 percent 
per year from 2000 to 2010. 


Gross private domestic (business) investment. This com- 
ponent of Gpp consists of investment spending for equip- 
ment and software in nonresidential structures,’ purchases 
of nonresidential structures, purchases of residential struc- 
tures, and changes in business inventories. Historically, pri- 
vate business investment is one of the most volatile elements 
of final output, responding to the business cycle and to shift- 
ing interest rates and inflation. During the previous two re- 
cessions, private investment declined to 12.5 percent of cpp 
in 1982 and, further, to 12.4 percent in 1991. Nevertheless, a 
strong economy boosted investment’s share of cpp to 19.2 
percent by 2000, an average growth rate of 6.9 percent a year 
from 1990 to that year, compared with growth in investment of 
3.3 percent between 1980 and 1990. (See table 1.) 

With good profitability, technological innovation, and 
solid growth in demand, the BLs projections indicate that 
investment in equipment and software will grow at a ro- 
bust rate of 7.4 percent per year from 2000 to 2010. (See 
table 4.) Purchases of nonresidential structures are ex- 
pected to grow somewhat faster than the historical pace: 
1.9 percent annually over the projection period, compared 
with 1.5 percent between 1990 and 2000. Demand for fixed 
residential investment is projected to retreat and settle 
down after its 2000 record high, to a still healthy 2.3-per- 
cent average annual growth rate. Business investment, in 
general, is expected to continue to be a great contributor 
to U.S. economic growth over the next decade, at a rate of 
6.2 percent per year for the 2000-10 period. 


| Table 4. | “mm Gross private domestic investment, 1980, 1990, 2000, and projected 2010 


Business computers. Over the past 10 years, innovations in 
the computer industry, as well as in other high-tech indus- 
tries, had a fundamental impact on the U.S. economy. Com- 
puters have been facilitating change in business practices 
for some time, but the explosive growth in the production 
and use of information technology went much further during 
the past decade. Spending on business computers increased 
35.2 percent per year over the 1990-2000 period. This robust 
historical trend is expected to continue over the next 10 years. 
With rapidly declining prices, companies will replace existing 
and depreciating computers with more advanced and sophis- 
ticated models. Equally important, the development of global 
information infrastructures through the expansion of the 
Internet, of local area networks (LANs), and of “intranets” 
will be a powerful force fueling continuing growth for the 
business computer industry. Demand for business comput- 
ers is expected to remain high by all standards, with a pro- 
jected real growth rate of 15.2 percent annually for the 2000— 
10 period. 


Software. The rapid growth of the Internet and the parallel 
emergence of e-commerce are having a profound effect on 
the software market. Increasing business use of the Internet 
is influencing the development of existing products and driv- 
ing the creation of new ones, such as web page design. Busi- 
ness investment in software increased 15.1 percent per year 
between 1990 and 2000. As businesses continue to enhance 
technology in order to become fully efficient, investment in 
software is expected to show continued strong growth in the 


Billions of chained 1996 dollars Average annual 
Category rate of change 
1980 1990 2000 2010 1980-90 1990-2000 2000-10 
Gross private domestic 
INVESTIMEN tacc.ce-ceeekeeectese eereeee $655.3 $907.3 $1,772.9 $2,953.8 oh} 6.9 Br2 
Fixed nonresidential investment ....... 466.4 641.7 1,350.7 2,461.6 3.2 Ul 6.2 
Equipment and software ................. 262.2 415.7 1,087.4 2,216.3 4.7 10.1 7.4 
EIGME VGRICIOS ocx secoccencastceencecansccuss 31.9 51.9 125:5 WS 5.0 2 3.5 
GOIMPULENS Reticass ocscctuceoerecesceceancat < 12 14.2 290.3 1,195.2 28.1 35.2 152 
Software Sask toeessneseesenensesssesssseeeess 10.6 45.9 187.6 613.0 15.8 15.1 12.6 
Communication equipment ............ 29.1 43.0 131.4 203.6 4.0 11.8 4.5 
Other EQUIPMENE .......---esseseeeeseenees 264.2 282.2 433.8 655.9 Al 4.4 4.2 
Nonresidential structures ................ 223.2 236.1 272.8 330.1 6 125 1.9 
Public (UL TI YI CESS ee ice a 47.0 33.0 48.5 50.3 -3.5 3.9 4 
Mining and exploration ................... 36.0. 21.3 23.5 26.2 6.1 1.0 ileal 
Building and other structures ......... 133.0 181.9 201.8 254.3 3.2 1.0 2.3 
Fixed residential investment ............. 210.1 258:5 371.4 464.5 1.9 3.9 2.3 
Residential structures .................... 205.9 247.3 361.8 450.1 1.8 3.9 2 
Eanalord durables 2... :-.......<ccc<accosce0» 4.3 6.2 9.6 15.0 3.8 4.5 4.6 
Change in business inventories ........ -10.5 » 16:5 50.6 58.6 ane 11.8 1:5 
RESCUE ane eee -97.2 -36.0 -91.5 -745.7 
‘The residual is the difference between the first line and the sum of the Sources: Historical data, Bureau of Economic Analysis; projected data, 
most detailed lines. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


next decade, at a rate of 12.6 percent per year from 2000 to 
2010. 


Communication equipment. During the past decade, invest- 
ment in technology—in particular, purchases of communication 
equipment—posted a banner performance, with an 1 1.8-percent 
rate of growth between 1990 and 2000. While the communica- 
tion industry is outpacing most other industries in terms of in- 
novation, the wireless equipment sector is also a significant 
contributor to the trend. With future Internet access clearly an- 
ticipated to have a significant wireless element, investment in 
communication equipment is expected to continue to grow. 
The next decade is projected to see a respectable 4.5-percent 
rate of growth in communication equipment. 


Nonresidential structures. Between 1980 and 1990, nonresi- 
dential building construction suffered greatly from the over- 
building of office and commercial buildings. For the most part, 
the oversupply has disappeared since 1988. Accordingly, the 
BLS projection envisions a resumption in the growth of non- 
residential construction, at a rate of 1.9 percent annually over 
the 2000-10 period, changing only modestly from patterns 
established in the decade of the 1990s. The largest subcat- 
egory of nonresidential construction, buildings and other 
structures, is anticipated to grow faster than the overall cat- 
egory, with an average annual growth rate of 2.3 percent dur- 
ing the same 10-year projection interval, as the 1998 highway 
bill continues to encourage spending. In contrast, the projec- 
tions for 2000—10 indicate lackluster investment in two other 
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subcategories: public utilities, with a slow growth of 0.4 per- 
cent per year, and mining and exploration, with an annual 
growth of 1.1 percent. 


Fixed residential structures. Housing markets have been 
surprisingly strong during the past decade. With the expand- 
ing economy, rising family wealth, and relatively low interest 
rates, housing starts reached a record high of 1.65 million 
units in 1999, from a low of 1.01 million units in 1991. Even 
more impressive in 2000 was the 67.4 percent of American 
families that owned a home, up from 63.9 percent in 1990. 
While interest rates clearly influence the short-term timing 
of home purchases, demographics are the primary determi- 
nant of long-term housing activity. The baby bust that oc- 
curred in the United States between 1965 and 1976 will lead to 
declines in the 35—44-year-old population by 2010, tradition- 
ally thought of as the prime home-buying age group. As a 
result, housing starts are expected to rise only modestly, to 
1.79 million units in 2010, resulting in investment in residential 


structures growing at a slower 2.3 percent per year from 2000 
to 2010, compared with 3.9 percent for the 1990-2000 period. 


Exports and imports. Globalization and international com- 
petition have played an important role in U.S. economic ac- 
tivity. During the 190s, increasing exports drove cpp growth. 
So did imports: The strong U.S. dollar and falling foreign 
commodity prices in emerging markets helped keep the 
Nation’s inflation low and combined with other factors to 
trigger strong growth in consumer spending. However, in- 
creased globalization has also brought new challenges to the 
U.S. economy, including a widening of the trade deficit in 
total goods and services, which ballooned to a record $364.0 
billion in 2000 in nominal terms, or $399.1 billion in real dol- 
lars, up from the 1990 figure of $71.4 billion in nominal terms, 
or $56.5 billion in real dollars. (See table 5.) As a share of Gpp, 
exports increased from 6.8 percent in 1980 to 8.6 percent in 
1990 and 12.3 percent in 2000, while imports’ share of Gpp 
increased from 6.7 percent in 1980 to 9.4 percent in 1990 and 


| Table 5. | Exports and imports of goods and services, 1980, 1990, 2000, and projected 2010 


Billions of chained 1996 dollars prin phe aoe 
Category Ss 
1980 1990 2000 2010 1980-90 1990-2000 2000-10 
T 
Exports of goods and services ....... $333.4 $575.7 $1,133.2 $2,393.7 5.6 7.0 7.8 
KSOOGS Wiper soeserseresares eo oa en as 238.9 393.2 836.1 1,821.2 5.1 7.8 8.1 
Foods, feeds, and beverages .............. 44.7 44.4 60.0 91.4 -.1 3.1 4.3 
Industrial supplies and materials........... 86.9 111.7 168.2 228.4 25 4.2 321 
Capital goods, except autos ................. 56.0 124.8 394.9 1,123.1 8.3 12.2 11.0 
COMPULCNSy sn cerecccee vent costee tees cee te 1.0 12.3 85.6 406.0 28.5 21.4 16.8 
Civilian aircraft and parts ..........2..... 26.9 40.9 43.1 78.2 4.3 45) 6.1 
Ot Oteaccecteceeessteet tices cote ts tars ee coeeees 48.5 79.1 PUNE) 740.4 5.0 13.1 10.6 
AUTOS FanG! PAVtS vere cpsn exe sous ete sees -eececceuces 28.3 39.8 78.3 154.5 3.5 7.0 7.0 
CONSUMER QOOUS mesteeerseree eee eeeeerees= 25.1 48.1 89.8 182.7 6.7 6.4 7.4 
Other merchandise exports .................- 14.8 32.4 45.9 103.3 8.1 3.6 8.4 
SGIVICOS ese. ccctt cc teemses spurts ceva eee sserccestaee 89.0 183.4 299.3 591.7 Was 5.0 Te 
Residual. ea tock oieereegecion. -31.8 -16.5 -8.6 -182.9 
Imports of goods and services ....... 326.3 632.2 1,532.3 3,282.7 6.8 9.3 7.9 
(GOOS mene cteeceorrereees ter crete renee res 260.6 497.9 1,315.6 2,954.5 6.7 10.2 8.4 
Foods, feeds, and beverages .............. 20.9 30.4 49.4 61.9 3.8 5.0 28: 
Industrial supplies and materials........... 118.1 142.4 254.5 331.6 1.9 6.0 27 
Petroleum and products ..............0::00+ 51.5 59.5 86.0 96.6 1.4 3.8 1.2 
Othe hae ta. een a ete 55.0 83.6 167.9 234.8 4.3 7.2 3.4 
Capital goods, except autos ................. 18.5 88.8 451.7 1,428.6 17.0 WAY (22 
Computers Hi Seacescx seeuteetanel dy ceetet seco 2 11.6 152.6 670.2 50.1 29.4 15.9 
Civilian aircraft and parts ............ 6.0 13.5 23.9 36.7 85 5.8 44 
Other sw 8e ee cic ter. aan eee reas 19.1 68.9 279.3 824.0 Ser 15.0 11.4 
AULOSKANG ants senescence eee settee eee week 52.5 101.6 192.5 322.8 6.8 6.6 5.3 
Consumer Goods oe hreietesnertececaea 49.8 112.8 293.5 858.9 8.5 10.0 11.3 
Other merchandise imports ....scrcnonn 12.4 35.2 80.9 148.0 11.0 8.7 6.2 
Soticecsne nf rks: ea ae. 65.6 136.6 218.7 352.8 7.6 4.8 4.9 
Rasididlictacon ss ik witbeene eee -6.7 ~21.5 -12.6 -323.9 
MAGGS LOLI Cliseeee. caareceesacs csceeeaseeceee eee ace 7A —56.5 -399.1 -889.1 [ a 21.6 8.3 
‘The residual following the detailed categories for exports is the difference between the a OF i 
) ggregate of "imports of goods and y 
between the aggregate of exports of goods and services” and the sum of the figures in the opersie cateaerise for minors Sao wideoriosed read 
figures in the separate categories for exports of goods and services. Sources: Historical data, Bureau of Economic Analysis: proj ted d 
* The residual following the detailed categories for imports is the difference Bureau of Labor Statistics. came an 
SSS SSS Sills! 
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| Table 6. | Eg Federal Government receipts and expenditures, 1980, 1990, 2000, and projected 2010 
a i gk Average annual 
esi Billions of current dollars Percent distribution rate of change 
1980 1990 2000 2010 1980 1990 2000 2010 1980-90 | 1990-2000 | 2000-10 
BOCCINIS Reese et $522.8 | $1,055.7| $2,046.8 | $2,968.7 | 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 Ths: 6.8 3.8 
Personal tax and nontax 
payments 2.262) eee 250.3 473.6 1,009.5 | 1,495.5 47.9 44.9 49.3 50.4 6.6 7.9 4.0 
Corporate profits tax ........ 70.3 118.1 234.7 232.3 leo 11.2 ils: 7.8 5.3 Teal -.1 
Contributions to social 
IMSUGANES See, eetccccnnces 162.6 400.1 eS) |] Aah} 31.1 37.9 33.8 37.8 9.4 5.6 5.0 
Indirect business tax ........ 39.7 63.9 111.2 119.4 7.6 6.1 5.4 4.0 4.9 BY, nlf 
Expendituresizes. ons... sce 576.6 | 1,228.7 1;828:3 | 2,731.7 || 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 7.9 41 4.1 
Defense consumption .......... 145.3 309.0 321.9 461.3 25.2 253 17.6 16.9 7.8 4 3.7 
Nondefense consumption .... 63.7 111.0 171.8 248.4 11.0 9.0 9.4 9.1 yt 4.5 3.8 
Transfer payments .............. 223.8 455.3 779.3 1,404.4 38.8 37.1 42.6 51.4 7.4 D5 6.1 
ILO OLSON S iene concen senses 219.0 445.4 765.3 | 1,393.0 38.0 36.2 41.9 51.0 7.4 5.6 6.2 
Social SECUIMEY ie. ceee eens cee 118.6 244.1 * 401.4 662.2 20.6 19.9 22.0 24.2 HS 64 5.1 
MOGICAlG Pek. -5ccsteaseateentece 35.6 107.9 215.9 517.5 6.2 8.8 11.8 18.9 TNUEL/ ee 9.1 
OM Orie eS ee 64.9 93.3 148.0 213.3 ee! 7.6 8.1 7.8 Shi 47 3.7 
TOMOFCIGNENS eo ee cot ecovens 4.8 10.0 14.0 11.4 8 8 8 4 Tell 3.4 -2.0 
Grants-in-aid 2265 283 72.3 111.4 245.6 472.0 12.5 9.1 13.4 lies 4.4 8.2 6.8 
Medicant 2... 5. Ss hss on 14.3 43.3 119.4 265.4 2.5 3.5 6.5 OF7, 11.8 10.7 8.3 
OUNGG teeters, eotercisnensoncstoe 58.1 68.1 126.2 206.6 10.1 BS 6.9 7.6 1.6 6.4 5.0 
Net interest paid ............0..... 58.6 210.6 262.9 94.3 10.2 17.1 14.4 3.5 1327 ey -9.7 
Net subsidies ................20 12.9 31.6 46.8 51.4 2.2 2.6 2.6 1.9 9.4 4.0 9 
Wage accruals less 
disbursements .................. (‘) a 0 0 .0 .0 0 
SUMDIUS/PONCI AS sro access —53.7 -173.0 218.6 237.0 
Surplus/deficit as percentage 
of gross domestic product .. -1.9 —3.0 2.2 1.4 
' Data not available. Sources: Historical data, Bureau of Economic Analysis; projected data, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
ae ee ee a 


jumped to 16.6 percent by 2000. (See table 1.) 

In any long-term projections program, the international 
trade sector is the most difficult to predict. The key to the 
Bureau’s 10-year outlook for U.S. trade is increasing global 
accessibility and international competition. With the world 
assumed to become more open to trade, the share of Gpp ac- 
counted for by both exports and imports is expected to grow 
apace, and the dollar is expected to remain moderately strong 
throughout the projection period, but not so strong as to 
significantly weaken anticipated export growth. 

Exports are projected to grow at a 7.8-percent annual rate 
between 2000 and 2010, compared with 7.0 percent per year 
during the 1990-2000 period. Exports of goods are expected 
to lead the way with an 8.1-percent annual rate of growth 
during the coming 10-year period, while exports of services 
are anticipated to grow at arate of 7.1 percent. (See table 5.) 
Imports are projected to grow at a rate of 7.9 percent annually 
over the 2000-10 projection period, 0.1 percentage point 
higher than the projected growth rate for exports, but lower 
than the 9.3-percent annual rate of growth for imports over 
the 1990-2000 span. Imports of goods are expected to grow at 
8.4 percent per year, and a 4.9-percent annual rate of growth is 
projected for imports of services during the 2000-10 period. 
As aresult, net exports (exports minus imports) are projected 


to continue to make a negative contribution to the aggregate 
demand, reaching $889.1 billion in real terms by 2010. Both 
exports and imports are expected to increase their share of 
cpp by 2010, to 18.6 percent and 25.6 percent, respectively. 
(See table 1.) 


Exports of goods. Exports of capital goods, led by the com- 
puter component, are anticipated to be the largest growth 
category of exports over the next decade. As noted earlier, 
with the assumed favorable foreign-trade conditions, com- 
bined with the more sophisticated global commercial and com- 
munications systems, the computer equipment market is ex- 
pected to continue growing significantly, at a 16.8-percent 
rate annually over the 2000-10 period. The world market for 
other high-tech products, such as telecommunications equip- 
ment, also is expected to remain strong during the projection 
period, as developing countries continue to build their tele- 
communication infrastructures and developed countries in- 
vest in new technologies. Through 2010, all export categories 
are projected to exhibit strong growth. (See table 5.) 


Exports of services. _ Exports of services have become in- 


creasingly important during the past two decades and have 
led to an increase in the real trade surplus in services from 
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$46.8 billion in 1990 to $80.6 billion in 2000. Strong demand for 
U.S.-built communications equipment is mirrored by strong 
demand for communications services. In addition, insurance 
and financial markets have become increasingly sophisticated 
in order to meet the needs of the business world emanating 
from increasing globalization. As a result, the Bureau projects 
a continued increase in the trade surplus in services, reaching 
$238.9 billion in 2010. Still, the surplus in services will fail to 
offset the even larger deficit in goods. 


Imports of goods. As with exports, the strongest growth in 
imports of goods is expected in the category of capital goods. 
Imports of foreign-built computers are projected to expand at 
a 15.9-percent average annual rate from 2000 to 2010. These 
computers will retain a large share of the U.S. computer equip- 
ment market as foreign suppliers use aggressive pricing to 
compete with U.S. companies. Crude-petroleum imports are 
projected to increase because of falling domestic produc- 
tion. The domestic share of crude-oil production is expected 
to continue to decline over the projection period, from 55.2 
percent of total U.S. demand in 1990 and 38.7 percent in 2000 
to an anticipated 34.2 percent by 2010. In turn, petroleum 
imports are expected to increase from 11.3 million barrels per 
day in 2000 to 12.7 million barrels in 2010. Oil prices in both 
real terms and nominal terms are assumed to fall below the 
recent peak by 2010, and demand for petroleum imports is 
projected to increase at a rate of 1.2 percent per year during 
the 2000-10 period. 


Imports of services. mports of services are expected to grow 
at a 4.9-percent rate annually over the 2000-10 period, con- 
tinuing the past trend. As business transactions become more 
and more international, imported services will grow in re- 
sponse to increasing demands by U.S. companies for man- 
agement consulting services and professional business serv- 
ices in overseas markets. 


Federal Government. During most of the 1980s and the 
1990s, the Federal Government faced a large deficit. The ques- 
tion of how to reduce that deficit was a centerpiece of discus- 
sion among economists and policymakers for more than 20 
years. In nominal terms, the deficit grew from $53.7 billion in 
1980 to $173.0 billion in 1990 and peaked at $297.5 billion in 
1992. Between 1993 and 1997, the deficit grew steadily smaller. 
After 28 years of deficit, in 1998, for the first time since 1969, 
the budget recorded a substantial surplus of $43.8 billion. In 
the past 2 years, its surplus increased further, to $119.2 in 
1999 and then to $218.6 in 2000. (See table 6.) The surplus 
accounted for 1.3 percent of nominal cpp in 1999 and 2.2 
percent in 2000, its largest share of cpp in more than 40 years. 
This dramatic change is attributable to an increase in tax re- 
ceipts from an expanding economy, on the one hand, and a 
decline in expenditures due to the Balanced Budget Act of 
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1996, on the other. 

The macroeconomic model assumes that the Federal budg- 
et surplus will remain through the projection period, account- 
ing for 1.4 percent of cpp by 2010. The BLs projection also 
anticipates shifts in the composition of Federal expenditures 
over the 2000-10 period. Transfer payments are projected to 
rise to a 51.4-percent share of Federal expenditures by 2010, 
continuing a historical trend that accounted for 37.1 percent 
of Federal expenditures in 1990 and 42.6 percent in 2000. The 
primary contributor underlying the growth of transfers is the 
combined effect of three major entitlement programs: medi- 
care, medicaid, and Social Security. Within the next 10 years, 
the large baby-boom generation will begin to reach retire- 
ment age and become eligible to receive benefits from medi- 
care and Social Security. In addition, advances in medical 
technology will probably keep pushing up the costs of pro- 
viding health care. Underlying the demographic changes 
anticipated for the next decade, spending for medicare and med- 
icaid together will account for a 28.6-percent share of Federal 
expenditures by 2010, up rather substantially from 12.3 percent 
in 1990 and 18.3 percent in 2000. Similarly, Social Security’s share 
is projected to increase to 24.2 percent, rising from 19.9 percent 
and 22.0 percent in 1990 and 2000, respectively. 


Federal defense spending. Real defense spending, which 
includes expenditures for military compensation and for de- 
fense capital goods and gross investment in equipment and 
structures,'° drifted downward as a share of Gpp over the 
past decade. Whereas real defense spending represented 10.9 
percent of cpp in 1969, it totaled only 3.8 percent in 2000. (See 
table 1.) Defense spending levels declined absolutely over 
the 1988-98 period, as the military’s compensation was re- 
duced and purchases of weapons were postponed. Cuts in 
force levels also entailed retiring some older equipment with- 
out replacing it. In 1999, however, real spending on defense 
reversed its decade-long decline and started to rise slightly, 
due mainly to increases in consumption of capital goods and 
investment in equipment and software. On the basis of De- 
fense Department estimates, the Bureau has assumed that 
military force levels will gradually decline through 2005 and 
remain fixed through the rest of the projection period." Still, 
spending on weapons procurement is expected to increase 
throughout the period in order to refurbish and replace large 
blocks of equipment initially acquired during the buildup of 
the 1980s. In addition, defense spending on research-and- 
development technology programs for future weapons is ex- 
pected to rise over the projection period.’ As a result, real 
defense spending is projected to grow at an average annual 
rate of 1.2 percent from 2000 to 2010, reaching $392.7 billion 
the latter year. (See table 7.) 


Federal nondefense spending. Real nondefense spending, 
which accounts for the spending on salaries of Government 


| Table 7. | Government consumption expenditures and gross investment, 1980, 1990, 2000, and projected 2010 


employees and on administrative expenses of all Federal non- 
defense programs, is assumed to increase at a slower pace of 
1.8 percent per year between 2000 and 2010, compared with 
its 1.9-percent annual rate of growth between 1990 and 2000. 
This assumption leads to a projected nominal growth aver- 
aging 4.5 percent per year for all nondefense spending be- 
tween 2000 and 2010, below the 4.9-percent annual growth 
from 1990 to 2000. 


State and local governments. Real spending by State and 
local governments is projected to increase 2.5 percent annu- 
ally from 2000 to 2010, 0.3 percentage point below the annual 
growth posted for the 1990-2000 period. As a percentage of 
real cpp, State and local government spending declined over 
the past two decades, from 12.1 percent in 1980 to 11.6 per- 
cent in 1990 and 11.1 percent in 2000. This decreasing trend is 
expected to continue to 2010, when the share of cpp repre- 
sented by State and local government spending is projected 
to be 10.2 percent. (See table 1.) In nominal terms, consump- 
tion expenditures are expected to continue to account for the 
largest component of total State and local spending in 2010, 
but their share of total spending is projected to decline from 


nig : Average annual 
eae Billions of chained 1996 dollars rate of change 
— lL J. 
1980 1990 2000 2010 1980-90 1990-2000 | 2000-10 
Government consumption expenditures 
ANG QrOSS: INVESTMENT <<. --oc--.<fecsesceare-ccecceee-s $1,020.9 $1,387.3 $1,572.6 $1,935.4 3.1 1k 2.1 
Federal Government consumption 
SHAMINVESHMONE cecaceg ee reece haces 426.8 606.8 545.9 627.6 3.6 —1.1 1.4 
Defense consumption and investment............... 292.7 443.2 349.0 392.7 4.2 -2.4 eZ 
Consumption Be earn ress once Panesnslen soot ananagheces semen 267.7 369.7 294.5 310.6 3:0 -2.2 =o) 
Compensation scemartabatnacscesanscereaseat-aedeadeceecernseee 157.8 172.9 120.9 116.8 9 -3.5 -.3 
Capitalcon SumptlOnizestss secs eee eeceecctcces 37.5 61.2 62.6 83.5 5.0 ce 2.9 
Other Sty pce abana a ecco nee A eran peer 80.2 135.0 110.8 114.0 5.4 -2.0 3 
GKOSSHINVESHMEM theta csestesscscsstscvcniescstemeceeseeet 30.8 13:2 54.7 87.2 9.0 -2.9 4.8 
Nondefense consumption and investment.......... 134.7 163.0 196.7 234.7 1.9 1.9 1.8 
SCONSUMADHON esereeee cece ccestvrcees cee oie ce on ener oe 120.4 140.1 154.2 158.1 1.5 1.0 3 
Gompensation sere set pees Leek 79.5 83.2 79.5 70.2 5) -.4 -1.2 
Gapitall COBSUMIDHORE --sec-.m. hesca esta 7.0 13:3 26.4 47.2 6.6 7.1 6.0 
Change in inventories ............c:ccccceeeeseeeeeeeee 1.0 —2.5 2.0 .0 Be ¥2 HE 
SOLUS) CRA AS ROR nearer ae nee aR ee 32.8 44.8 48.7 50.8 3.2 9 4 
GOSS INVESUNCN THe v. ceca eee cae ees 15.9 23.5 42.9 82.8 4.0 6.2 6.8 
State and local government consumption 
PLETED ITM GET OT No ck ete nh cc aceacwsese tu nnkenecoeteasucess 595.1 781.1 1,026.3 1,307.5 2.8 2.8 20 
RSOPISUNA TP MUON eas, ee sce cece see etek cox sect asi teasarkec ee eaes 494.2 638.9 821.4 982.4 2.6 25 1.8 
Compensation... aa ee ee 433.9 507.1 577.0 623.7 160% 1.3 8 
Sanita COMSUMMOUON cane kac dooce cueccscatcececuceies 37.7 5227; 84.8 152.3 3.4 4.9 6.0 
9) {ie dre Petes eee aie eee A eee Fee ae 41.9 81.4 161.8 PRT 6.9 Weil 3.7 
Grass: investmenth sa eee 100.4 142.2 205.0 331.8 3.5 3.7 4.9 
ReSidlicleee eee ere cans erent -35.4 -7 4.5 —56.6 
‘The residual is the difference between the first line and the sum of the Sources: Historical data, Bureau of Economic Analysis; projected data, 
most detailed lines. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


82.6 percent and 78.1 percent in 1990 and 2000, respectively, 
to 71.4 percent in 2010. (See table 8.) In contrast, an increased 
level of transfer payments due to increases in medical care 
services and retirement pensions is expected to keep the share 
of transfer payments rising, from 19.3 percent in 1990 and 
22.7 percent in 2000 to 28.4 percent in 2010. 

Unlike the Federal Government, State and local govern- 
ments cannot run budget deficits for any length of time, as 
their expenditures are tied closely to their available revenues. 
The BLs model assumes that State and local government re- 
ceipts of grants-in-aid from the Federal Government for the 
medicaid program will grow at a rate of 8.3 percent from 2000 
to 2010, well above the growth of any other revenues during 
the same period. Still, the 8.3-percent figure represents a siz- 
able decline from the category’s 10.7-percent annual rate of 
growth over the 1990-2000 period. 


Income 


From 1990 to 2000, labor income accounted for a stable por- 
tion of total personal income. Wage and salary disbursements 
in the private sector, however, the largest segment of labor 
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income, increased considerably as a share of total personal 
income, from 56.2 percent in 1990 to 58.1 percent in 2000. (See 
table 2.) The BLs projections anticipate that this increasing 
trend in wages and salaries will continue through the projec- 
tion period, reaching 59.3 percent in 2010. In contrast, busi- 
ness-related personal income, another major component of 
personal income, which has drifted downwards as a percent- 
age of total personal income over the past 10 years, is pro- 
jected to trim down to 25.1 percent in 2010, from 27.9 percent 
in 1990 and 26.9 percent in 2000. Labor income’s net share of 
total personal income is expected to increase modestly, from 
64.6 percent in 2000 to 65.0 percent in 2010. 

Besides these traditional sources of income, personal in- 
come received from transfer payments has increased in im- 
portance over the past decades. Between 1990 and 2000, 
transfer payments rose as a share of personal income from 
12.1 percent to 12.9 percent. The Bureau projects that the 
share will continue to rise until it accounts for 14.1 percent in 
2010, reflecting both rising per capita medical costs and an 
increase in the older population, the most regular users of 
medicare programs. 

Traditionally, personal consumption is the largest compo- 
nent of how people spend their incomes, and its share of 
income expenditures has increased over time. The BLs projec- 
tions anticipate that the historical trend will continue and the 
share will rise to 82.7 percent of personal income in 2010, up 
from 78.1 percent in 1990 and 80.9 percent in 2000. As in 
recent years, people are expected to keep spending their in- 
comes, resulting in a positive, but very low, persona! savings 
level in 2010." 


ikele)(-msmm State and local government receipts and expenditures, 1980, 1990, 2000, and projected 2010 


On a per capita basis, nominal disposable income is pro- 
jected to increase at an average annual rate of 4.8 percent 
from 2000 to 2010, reaching a level of $40,768 in the latter 
year, a gain of more than $15,000 over the projection span. In 
real terms—that is, chained 1996 dollars—per capita income 
is projected to grow 2.6 percent per year from 2000 to 2010, up 
from a 1.7-percent rate of growth between 1990 and 2000. 
Thus, the Bureau expects its projections to be characterized 
by a long-term improvement in the real standard of living, at 
least as measured on the basis of growth of disposable per- 
sonal income. 


Empioyment 


The unemployment rate fell for eight straight years, from 7.5 
percent in 1992 to 4.0 percent in 2000, the lowest reading in 30 
years. Although it is difficult to predict whether the tight labor 
market of the recent past will persist, the BLs model has as- 
sumed an unemployment rate of 4.0 percent in 2010, the same 
rate as in 2000. (See table 9.) Overall, civilian household em- 
ployment is projected to increase by 1.1 percent per year from 
2000 to 2010, or 1.62 million persons per year. The result is that 
more than 16 million employed persons will be added to the 
economy over the 10-year projection period. Total employ- 
ment measured on a nonfarm establishment basis is expected 
to grow at arate of 1.4 percent between 2000 and 2010, from 
131.8 million to 152.0 million, an increase of 20.2 million jobs.'4 

The civilian labor force is projected to grow at a rate of 1.1 
percent per year from 2000 to 2010, the same rate of increase as 
that attained over the preceding 10-year period. This translates 


Billions of current dollars Percent distribution Bee aie pene 
Category 7 sat 
1980 1990 2000 2010 1980 1990 2000 2010 1980-90 | 1990-2000; 2000-10 
alt ] 

RECEIDIS Bae co ae eet acct $316.6 $663.4 | $1,222.7 | $2,111.8 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 Teh 6.3 5.6 
PersonalitaxeSue scot ceneretere 53.9 136.1 278.7 421.0 17.0 20.5 22.8 19.9 9.7 7.4 4.2 
Taxes on corporate profits .......... 14.5 22.5 36.8 33.2 4.6 3.4 3.0 1.6 4.5 5.0 1.0) 
Social insurance contributions .... 3.6 10.0 10.1 14.8 WE 125 8 “Tf 10.9 0 3.9 
Indirect business taxes .............. 172.3 383.4 651.6 1,170.8 54.4 57.8 53.3 55.4 8.3 54 6.0 
Grants-in-aid from Federal 

Government Dee freee eee W238 111.4 245.6 472.0 22.8 16.8 20.1 22)3 4.4 8.2 6.8 
MeGICaIG ian te one tere ee 14.3 43.3 119.4 265.4 4.5 6.5 9.8 12.6 11.8 10.7 8.3 
OtNewgramtSe=ccneeeee eer 58.1 68.1 126.2 206.6 18.3 10.3 10.3 9.8 1.6 6.4 5.0 

Expenditures Breen peta a Ser eee 307.8 660.8 1,189.8 | 1,933.7] 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 7.9 6.1 5.0 
COnSUMPUOM seeereenern es ete 260.4 545.8 929.0} 1,381.0 84.6 82.6 78.1 71.4 Tl 5.5 4.0 
Transfer DAYIMeMtS cece sszerecssense Sie 127.8 270.7 549.4 16.6 19.3 22eTi 28.4 9.6 7.8 7.3 

Medical care ....... 24.9 78.2 204.4 456.5 8.1 11.8 17.2 23.6 12.1 10.1 8.4 
Other seseeenensnsnees Ae 26.3 49.6 66.2 92.9 8.5 15 5.6 4.8 6.6 2.9 3.4 
Net interest paid 0.0.00... 5.4 6.3 -3 1641 -j9 Derg 0 1.0 1.6 -26.9 
Subsidies less current surplus ... 1.6 -6.3 -9.2 -14.5 5 -1.0 -.8 -7 3.9 46 
Less dividends received ............ ° 2 ‘4 6 0 0 0 0 7.2 7.2 41 
State and local SUIPIUS ..escesceee.. 8.8 27 32.8| 178.0 ier 3 28.6 18.4 
= = a ss — Le ; 
ee uk 
Sources: Historical data, Bureau of Economic Analysis; projected data, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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| Table 9. | fg Labor supply and factors affecting productivity, 1980, 1990, 2000, and projected 2010 


into an increase of almost 17 million over the projection span.'® 

The Bureau of the Census projects that the total U.S. population 
will increase at a 0.9-percent rate of growth annually over the 
2000-10 period, 0.1 percentage point lower than the rate of 
growth between 1990 and 2000. The Census Bureau also esti- 
mates that the population aged 16 and older will increase at a 
rate of 1.1 percent over the projection span, 0.1 percentage point 
higher than the rate of growth in the earlier period. 


Productivity 


Productivity, measured as output per hour in the private non- 
farm business sector, has demonstrated very strong gains 
since 1995. After almost two decades of growing about 1.5 
percent per year, productivity soared to a 2.5-percent annual 
growth rate from 1995 through 2000. That rise has been a 
crucial factor in helping the United States enjoy an optimal 
combination of rapid expansion, low unemployment, dormant 
inflation, rising profits, and respectable wage gains. Histori- 
cally, in periods of strong economic growth, gains in produc- 
tivity accelerated as business orders increased, allowing work- 
ers and machines to be used at full efficiency. However, the 
surge in U.S. productivity growth after 1995 is not simply the 
result of strong overall economic growth. Rather, it occurred 
at a time when the economy already was enjoying a high rate 
of utilization of resources. In fact, economic data suggest that 
almost none of the acceleration in productivity after 1995 is 
due to adjustments for responses to the business cycle. One 
reason—though perhaps not the only one—explaining that 
phenomenon is that the accumulating advances in new tech- 
nology and its applications have engendered a pronounced 
rise in rates of return on high-tech investment, which has led 
to a stepped-up pace of capital spending and increased pro- 
ductivity growth. 

Over the next 10 years, it is uncertain whether the structural 
acceleration in productivity that emerged in 1995-2000 will con- 
tinue, but some shift to a higher level of productivity is fore- 


Average annual 
Levels 
Category rate of change 
i 
1980 1990 2000 2010 1980-90 1990-2000 2000-10 
Labor supply (in millions, unless noted): 

Total population Ran aeneco mea raae nuance Soeenceiy seen eee 228.0 250.3 Dio 300.3 0.9 1.0 0.9 
Population AQEO NG: ANGIOIICN ceccceseec.necceeeescoseonsecne WLI 192.8 213.1 236.7 les. 118) {51 
Civilian IAD OG TONG Ota scones orn nae rR: 107.0 125.9 140.9 157.7 1.6 1.1 1.1 
Civilian household employment ..........2...cceeceeeeeee 99.3 118.8 135.2 151.4 1.8 1.3 tes 
Nonfarm wage and salary employment ............... 90.4 109.4 131.8 152.0 1.9 1.9 1.4 

Unemployment rate (percent) ...........ccccecceeeteeeeeeee 7.2 5.6 4.0 4.0 -2.4 -3.3 1 

Productivity: 
Nonfarm labor productivity (1992 = 100) ............... 82.00 95.28 116.23 153.54 1.5 2.0 2.8 
Sources: Historical data, Bureau of Economic Analysis, Bureau of labor Statistics; projected data, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


seen. The Bureau anticipates continued high productivity 
growth at a sustainable rate of 2.8 percent per year over the 
2000-10 period, compared with 2.0 percent between 1990 and 
2000. This expected solid productivity growth in the aggre- 
gate economic projections is consistent with the continued 
strong growth of capital stocks resulting from the projected 
rates of business investment, especially in efficiency-enhanc- 
ing equipment and computer software.'® 


Major assumptions 


The aggregate economic projections presented in this article 
have been developed in the context of the macroeconomic 
model provided by DRI: WEFA, Inc., of Lexington, Massachu- 
setts. The company’s Comprehensive Quarterly Model of the 
U.S. Economy comprises over 2,100 variables descriptive of 
the economy, of which 234 are exogenous assumptions—that 
is, variables whose values must be provided to the model in 
order for it to calculate a solution for a given period of time. 
One of the purposes of the sensitivity analysis discussed in 
the next section is to identify that subset of the 234 exog- 
enous assumptions which comprises the most important ones 
in the determination of Gpp, its demand makeup, and the level 
of employment necessary to produce the value of cpp that 
has been identified. These more critical exogenous assump- 
tions are presented in table 10 for variables falling into three 
major categories: energy-related variables, tax-related vari- 
ables, and fiscal-policy-related variables. A fourth category of 
assumptions affecting the results, demographics, is discussed 
shortly, but is not presented in table 10, because these as- 
sumptions have already appeared in table 9. 

Among the energy-related assumptions, the most impor- 
tant is the refiners’ acquisition price for crude oil, expressed in 
dollars per barrel. In the aggregate economic model, the level 
of cpp determines the level of energy demanded by the 
economy; the price of crude oil determines the level of domes- 
tic production, and the residual amount of the energy demand 
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ielel-M(8 Major assumptions affecting aggregate projections, 1980, 1990, 2000, and projected 2010 
Ni i Average annual 
Billions of chained 1996 dollars 
(unless otherwise noted) rate of change 
Exgenous variables 7 
1980 1990 2000 2010 1980-90 1990-2000 | 2000-10 
al 
Energy related: . 
Refiners’ crude oil acquisition cost (dollars per barrel) ......... $33.97 $22.20 $27.68 $26.63 4.2 PAP -0.4 
Electric utility fuel use—coal share ( as percentage 
Of totale fUSlhUSE) ies cccseesetesscatceccesesectssscnseveee cetecamneateaseerver= 50.8 52.9 51.7 49.3 4 -.2 -.5 
Fuel efficiency, all autos (miles per gallon) .............:-ecs2 12.4 17.6 19.9 21.3 3.6 1.3 af 
Tax related: d 
Effective Federal personal tax rate ..............eceeeeeeeeseeeeerereee 23.2 21.0 22.9 20.9 =1.0 9 -.9 
Effective Federal corporate tax rate .............ceeeeeeeseeeeeeeeees 40.1 33.7 Ol? 29.8 -1.7 -.6 -.6 
Effective Federal social insurance tax rate ...........ceeeeees 11.8 14.5 14.3 13.4 2.1 -.2 -7 
Federal gasoline tax (cents per gallon) ............2:::esceeseeeeees 4.0 10.6 19.5 19.5 10.3 6.3 0 
Fiscal policy related: 
Defense: COMmPONSALIOM ccs: sa sc. tsvccnenctsexcesdsevsnceasedcctecnsoosnrontess 157.8 172.9 120.9 116.8 4) -3.5 —3 
Other defense consumption expenditures .............::ceeeee 80.2 135.0 110.8 114.0 5.4 -2.0 3 
Defense gross investment expenditures ............: eee 30.8 13.2 54.7 87.2 9.0 -2.9 4.8 
NONGElENSEICOMPCNSALOM sec eneeccense cere cespeesencneenec-sareaneeserseses 79.5 83.2 79.5 70.2 £9) —.4 —1.2 
Other nondefense consumption expenditures ..................+- 32.8 44.8 48.7 50.8 3.2 9 4 
Nondefense gross investment expenditures ............2.:2 15.9 23.5 42.9 82.8 4.0 6.2 6.8 
Federal housing subsidies (current dollars) ...........-..:::2:00 5.5 15:5 19.8 26.4 10.9 2.5 2.9 
Federal transfer payments, Medicare ................ceesseeeesseeeees 95.6 141.9 195.8 329.8 4.0 3.3 5.4 
Federal grants-in-aid, M@dICAIC ......-.......--ccce-ncereeereereeeterserees 38.3 56.9 108.3 169.1 4.0 6.6 4.6 
Federal grants-in-aid, other than medicaid ..............:::ceeeee 106.5 79.1 112.6 150.8 -2.9 3.6 3.0 
"| 
Sources: Historical data, Bureau of Economic Analysis, U.S Geological Survey, Energy Information Administration, Federal Highway Administration; 
projected data, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


not met by domestic production is, by assumption, met by 
imports of crude petroleum. This particular assumption is 
drawn from annual energy projections prepared by the U.S. 
Department of Energy,'’ which expects the dollar value of a 
barrel of crude oil to stabilize gradually after a recent spike; a 
moderately downward trend in oil prices is anticipated over 
the coming decade. Also important to the determination of 
domestic fuel consumption is the fuel efficiency of the Nation’s 
automotive fleet,'* which is expected to rise gradually to an 
average of 21.3 miles per gallon by 2010, an increase of 0.7 
percent each year over the coming decade. 

Tax-related assumptions affect Federal Government rev- 
enues. Effective Federal personal tax rates increased signifi- 
cantly from 21.0 percent of personal income in 1990 to 22.9 
percent by 2000. Reflecting the recently passed 10-year tax 
cuts, a gradual decrease in this rate is expected to occur over 
the next decade. In the BLs projections, it is assumed that the 
effective personal tax rate will drop to 20.9 percent in 2010, 
noticeably lower than that in 2000. The effective corporate 
profits tax rate, defined as corporate profits tax revenues di- 
vided by corporate pretax profits, is assumed to continue its 
decades-long downward trend throughout the projection pe- 
riod, from 33.7 percent in 1990 to 31.7 percent in 2000 to an 
anticipated 29.8 percent by 2010. Federal social insurance tax 
rates are based on mandated rates, which are slated to decline 
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to 13.4 percent by 2010. Finally, the Federal gasoline tax, ex- 
pressed in cents per gallon, grew sharply from its 4-cent level 
in 1980 to 19.5 cents per gallon in 2000. The model assumes 
that after 2000 there will be virtually no increase in gasoline 
taxes, at least at the Federal level. 

Turning to fiscal-policy-related assumptions, it should be 
noted that defense compensation is expected to fall in real 
terms from 2000 through 2010, while the size of the Armed 
Forces is assumed to decline through 2005 and remain fixed 
by 2010. More than offsetting this decline in defense compen- 
sation are assumed real increases in other defense consump- 
tion spending and in defense gross investment, as it becomes 
necessary to replace or improve the equipment available to 
the Armed Forces. On the nondefense side, real spending on 
compensation is expected to decrease mildly over the 2000— 
10 period as well, but the other nondefense categories— ex- 
penditures for other consumption and for gross investment— 
are assumed to increase over the same projection horizon. 

As regards other fiscal-policy-related assumptions, Fed- 
eral grants-in-aid to State and local governments are projected 
to slow their growth relative to the last 10 years, while the 
Federal housing subsidies program is assumed to show a mod- 
erate growth over the projection period. The sharp contrast of a 
rapid growth is expected in the Federal Government’s medicare 
program, reflecting an increase in numbers in the older popu- 


lation. 

Demographic variables detailing the U.S. population are 
drawn from Census Bureau projections and have been de- 
scribed elsewhere in this article. Monetary policy levers al- 
low for ample money supply growth to fuel the expansion of 
the economy without getting in the way of that expansion. 
Finally, the projections are based on an assumption that there 
will be no major wars, oil embargoes, significant price shocks, 
or serious natural catastrophes of a magnitude that would 
affect the long-term growth potential of the economy during 
the projection period. In sum, the projections anticipate a 
growth economy, including a steady expansion of the labor 
force, strong productivity growth, a favorable outlook re- 
garding inflation, and good opportunities for jobs. 


Sensitivity of projections 


While the use of a macroeconomic model to prepare projec- 
tions may appear to be a precise and scientific operation, the 


development of an economic projection is actually filled with 
uncertainty. The BLs assumptions cover a broad range, in- 
cluding certain components of Federal expenditures, tax rates, 
transfer payments, population levels, oil prices, and other 
variables that influence the outcome of the projections. Di- 
vergent viewpoints about these assumptions would naturally 
lead to different economic projection paths. A sensitivity study 
examining the impact of changes in such “single-variable” 
assumptions can assist users in identifying results that are 
most likely to be affected by unexpected developments in key 
assumptions. 

In general, two types of assumptions are required in the 
macroeconomic model in order to develop a set of aggregate 
economic projections. First, the values of the exogenous vari- 
ables are assigned outside of the model and remain fixed 
throughout the projection. Second, the values of those be- 
havioral endogenous variables which are determined by the 
model’s equations, but which are used as critical measures of 
projection, must be evaluated carefully for their impacts on 


| Table 11. | Percent change in projected values for 2010 resulting from a 10-percent increase in selected exogenous 
variables' 


Disposable House- Yield on 
i GDP, income, hold Unemploy- | Housing | 10-year u.s. | Xchange 
Exogenous variables chained chained | employ- | mentrate | starts | Treasury — ) 
1996 dollars | 1996 dollars | ment notes nme 
+ 
Energy related (changed 10 percent): 
Domestic share of U.S. crude oil acquisitions ................ 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 
Electric utility fuel use, coal Share................sccsscscsecceeee .0 0 0 sil .0 1 0) 
RUGOHCIOMC ys All PAULOS oeo-c pec oe oe on cres azaseesoenne access -.1 0 0 -.3 1 
Tax related (changed 10 percent): 
Effective Federal corporate tax rate ..........ccseeseeseeeeees m0) -.2 0 = 3 Sh! =4 
Effective State and local corporate tax rates................ .0 .0 0 1 0 =til 0 
Effective Federal social insurance tax rate .............ee 1 —1.2 0 —.3 es -6.7 -1.6 
Effective State and local social insurance tax rate.......... 0 .0 0 .0 .0 .0 0 
Employer share of Federal Social Security 
ICONMMDUIEIONG sa sceee ate acecrecserrertsese sedeecescccbasdase<venaiachteotes -.2 1 -1 le —2 23 4 
Employer share of State and local Social Security 
GOMUIDUTONS co.totecse cede sassnt-cdeenebeeccact oars aetvachcasencnieceusdeuats .0 .0 0 0 0 .0 0 
EC Cfall GASONINC TAXG: te eee caves aseechscevevetserescaesenensarestacesesesests .0 .0 0 —3 1 -.2 0 
slate and| local GaSOline tax: -rssc...sciseocsvaccsecesesaveevececevenes 0 .0 1 -1.1 —8 0 
Federal expenditures (changed 10 percent): 
DISSE COMPEMSAUOM cere eweeziees sans ente eves ci scer cvacaaasaysuciatss = ail = ell =8§ Me} 6 
Other defense consumption expenditures ............eeeee -1 .0 .0 5 —.4 1.6 3 
Defense gross investment expenditures ............:c:ceee .0 .0 .0 v2 —.2 1.1 3 
Nondefense COMpeNSAtION ............::ceseceeeeeeeeeseeeeeeeeeseeeees -.1 -.1 0 sf -.5 {leis 4 
Other nondefense consumption expenditures .................. .0 .0 .0 2 -.1 6 ail 
Nondefense gross investment expenditures ................+. .0 .0 .0 sil ee 9 ie 
FederaliNOUSINGISUDSIGIOS tas. sta. scastesenccenncvssptzvacsepvescscoeusee 10) .0 .0 al a0) oe ail 
Grants and transfer payments (changed 10 percent): 
Federal transfer payments, MediCAre .............:20eeeeee creer -.1 6 .0 9 =f 4.9 le 
Federal grants-in-aid, MECICAIC ............scccceseeeeeseeeeeeeeees -.3 4 -.1 2.2 -1.7 5 1.5 
Federal grants-in-aid, other than medicaid .............::0+ =. 1 .0 5 =15 2.2 40) 
Other (changed 1 percent): 
Population aged 16 and Older ............c:cesceecseeseesereeeeeeesees 1.2 8 1.4 4.4 2.4 -5.6 - 
PopuilationiagediGS andiolGn is. teccr-tre-acseeseraceascce paeceae atts eZ = a 29) 6 1.8 : 
Nonborrowed reserves at Federal Reserve banks .......... 0 -.2 Sl 2.1 =5 —5 -8 
See notes at end of table. 
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| Table 11. Continued—Percent change in projected values for 2010 resulting from a 10-percent increase in selected 

exogenous variables! | 
| 

Oe ate Gross private domestic investment, Foreign trade, Government, 
chained 1996 dollars chained 1996 dollars chained 1996 dollars | chained 1996 dollars | | 
] 
j f 
exogenous xcreees Nonresidential k i 

pad | Teecidericl| Exports all ports | Federal | “\oear™ 
5 i i i 4 S m 
Durables adicbias Services Equipment eee esi ial po local } 
and software 
Energy related (changed 10 percent): 
Domestic share of U.S. crude 

OM ACQUISITIONS mesccs-e-saerere esses 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 
Electric utility fuel use, | 

COal'SNANO rece eescevere ae .0 .0 .0 .0 .0 0 0 0 .0 0 | 
Fuel efficiency, all autos ............. -.1 -.7 -.1 .0 0 -.1 a0) -.4 .0 0 

Tax related (changed 10 percent): 

Effective Federal corporate 

LAK TALC eareteropeoes cteecctonctesnecsreres m0) -.1 -.1 —.2 2 ce 2 —.2 .0 0 | 
Effective State and local 

corporate tax rates 0.0.0... .0 .0 .0 .0 .0 .0 .0 .0 0 0 
Effective Federal social insurance 

MAX TALC eecwascsresecseessssceeucasecerses -.6 .0 -.2 5 6 8 8 -.5 0 .0 | 
Effective State and local social 

insurance tax rate ......... eee .0 0 .0 0 .0 .0 0 0 40) 0 
Employer share of Federal Social 

Security contributions .............. 1 .0 -.1 -.2 -5 -.4 -.2 2 .0 =-1 
Employer share of State 

and local Social Security 

contributions ............ 0 0 .0 0 .0 0 0 0 .0 9 
Federal gasoline tax 0 0 .0 0 at 1 0 0 .0 0 
State and local gasoline tax ........ 2 0 0 -.1 3 3 0 -.1 -0 0 

Federal expenditures (changed 

10 percent): 
Defense compensation ............... —.3 .0 -.3 -.3 —/ -.8 —.3 3 2.0 -1 
Other defense consumption 
OXPENGItUNES .........eceeeceeeceeees -.2 .0 -.1 -.1 -.3 -.4 -.1 2 1.8 .0 
Defense gross investment 
OXPEMGIUTES reese eeeerereree peers -.1 .0 —.1 -.1 -.2 -.2 .0 ail 2.0 0 
Nondefense compensation ......... -.2 1 -1 -.2 -4 -5 -.2 0 1.2 -.1 
Other nondefense consumption 
OXPENGILUNGS--ceaeecaesecceeees —.1 .0 .0 .0 —.1 —.1 .0 al 8 .0 
Nondefense gross investment 
OXPENGIRUTES ever srerecceeseeeeee ess -.1 .0 ail -.1 —.2 —.2 =r él at .0 
Federal housing subsidies ........... .0 .0 .0 .0 0 -0 0 .0 .0 0 
Grants and transfer payments 
(changed 10 percent): 
Federal transfer payments, 

IMOCICANC ieccs-cacereecscuscevesseeeseiccs cc -.3 2 3 -.3 —7 -—8 -.5 4 0 0 
Federal grants-in-aid, medicaid ... -1.0 v2 2. -5 -1.4 -1.6 =.6 As .0 72 
Federal grants-in-aid, other 

thanimediCalcleescessee essere -.2 .0 -.1 -.2 -.5 -.5 -.2 Bi .0 et! 

Other (changed 1 percent): 
Population aged 16 and older ...... 2.0 fel 1.1 a) 2.2 2.5 2 2 0 9 ! 
Population aged 65 and older ...... -—.3 =1 -.1 -.2 -.5 -.6 -1 0 0 -1 
Nonborrowed reserves at Federal 

RRESCIVE!DANKS) <r. -scsrssecsnscesssees =e) =i a2 2 -.4 = Tf 0 -0 ae) 

i S| = il 
‘ One percent where noted. projected data, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Sources: Historical data, Bureau of Economic Analysis, U.S. Geological 
Survey, Energy Information Administration, Federal Highway Administration; 


key endogenous results. By their very nature, the exogenous _ cult to assess for sensitivity purposes, because they are more 
variables are the most amenable variables to sensitivity test- a function of the work that goes into preparing for the projec- 
ing, so they receive the majority of attention. The endog- __ tions. For that reason, the sensitivity analysis in this section 
enous variables are generally less visible and far more diffi- focuses on the assumptions behind the exogenous variables. 
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As stated earlier, the macroeconomic model used in the 
BLS aggregate economic projections includes 234 exogenous 
variables. The sensitivity analysis examines mainly those key 
assumptions listed in the first column of table 11. In each 
case, the single exogenous variable in question is increased 
by 10 percent from the baseline projection for the 2000-10 
period, and a new solution to the model is generated. Obvi- 
ously, in certain cases, such as the population aged 16 years 
and older, a 10-percent change is not realistic, so a 1-percent 
change is applied. 

Through the percent increases in the exogenous vari- 
ables, the table shows the results of the percent changes in 
the projected values of selected target variables, such as real 
Gpp and its major components, real disposable income, the 
unemployment rate, and interest rates. The analysis reveals 
that the macroeconomic model appears to be least affected by 
changes in the energy sectors. For example, a 10-percent in- 
crease in the domestic share of U.S. crude-oil acquisitions has 
no influence upon real cpp and other selected target vari- 
ables. Turning to tax-related exogenous variables reveals that, 
in general, increases in taxes would reduce real Gpp through 
lowered demand. The lone exception is that a 10-percent in- 
crease in the effective Federal social insurance tax rate sharply 
lowers interest rates by 6.7 percent and reduces the exchange 
rate by 1.6 percent. Enough investment spending and strong 
exports therefore overcome the reduction in personal con- 
sumption expenditures for durable goods. 

A higher level of Federal defense compensation results in 
slightly lower real cpp. The reason is that, through its effects 


Notes 


on the Federal budget, the increase in defense compensation 
has the effect of increasing interest rates. The increased inter- 
est rates, in turn, reduce real Gpp, especially in the areas of 
residential structures and nonresidential structures. In a simi- 
lar fashion, although increases in Federal transfer payments 
for medicare or Federal grants-in-aid for medicaid would lead 
to higher disposable income, they would have a counteract- 
ing effect on interest rates. The net result, though, is that the 
effect on interest rates would prove stronger, reducing per- 
sonal consumption on durable goods, as well as business 
investment in both nonresidential and residential structures. 

Exogenous variables related to population illustrate a 
strong impact on real cpp and income. In the model, a 1.0- 
percent increase in the segment of the population aged 16 and 
older results in a 1.2-percent increase in real cpp on the de- 
mand side, in addition to a 0.8-percent increase in real dispos- 
able income on the supply side, due to increases in the size of 
the labor force. Also, a 1.0-percent increase in the same 16- 
and-older group implies a larger home-buying population, re- 
sulting in a 2.4-percent increase in housing starts, accompa- 
nied by a 2.5-percent rise in demand for residential structures. 

In sum, the key results of the macroeconomic model are 
more heavily influenced by some exogenous assumptions 
than by others. Increases in either exogenous Federal ex- 
penditures or transfer payments have a relatively minor ef- 
fect on real cpp, although increases in transfer payments 
would lead to higher disposable personal income. An in- 
crease in the population older than 16 would significantly 
boost employment.’ a 


' Real cpp and its components are stated in 1996 chain-weighted 
dollars. Chain weighting replaces the past practice of computing those 
indicators by reference to fixed base-year prices with an averaging 
technique. The chain-weighted methodology calculates the prices of 
goods and services in order to use weights that are appropriate for the 
specific periods or years being measured. As a result, for a particular 
year, the most detailed GDP components do not add up to their chain- 
weighted aggregates, and the chain-weighted aggregates do not add up to 
the chain-weighted real GDP. For more details, see “Preview of the 
Comprehensive Revision of the National Income and Product Accounts: 
BEA’s New Featured Measures of Output and Prices,” Survey of Current 
Business, July 1995, pp. 31-38; and J. Steven Landefeld and Robert P. 
Parker, “BEA’s Chain Indexes, Time Series, and Measures of Long- 
Term Economic Growth,” Survey of Current Business, May 1997, pp. 
58-68. In the current article, discussions of GDP and its final demand 
components are couched in terms of real values, unless otherwise noted. 
Finally, all historical National Income and Product Account data pre- 
sented in this article are consistent with data published through the 
August 2001 issue of the Survey of Current Business. 


2 The BLS aggregate economic projections are developed in the 
context of the macroeconomic model provided by the pri -weFa fore- 
casting group, formerly Data Resources, Inc. (DRI). The assumptions 
are based on long-term trend growth assumptions, and no attempts are 
made to forecast business cycle fluctuations. 


3 The savings rate is defined as the percentage of personal after-tax 


income that is not spent on consumption, paid out as interest, or given 
away to foreigners. The savings rate does not, however, take into 
account gains from rising stocks and real-estate values. 


‘U.S. population assumptions are based on the Bureau of the Census 
middle-series resident population projections from 1999 to 2100, ad- 
justed for overseas Armed Forces personnel. (See Frederick W. Hollmann, 
Tammany J. Mulder, and Jeffrey E. Kallan, “Methodology and As- 
sumptions for the Population Projections of the United States: 1999 to 
2100,” working paper no. 38 (U.S. Bureau of the Census, Population 
Division, January 2000).) 


> See “Projections of the Number of Households and Families in the 
United States: 1995 to 2010,” Current Population Reports, Series P25- 
1129 (U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, April 
1996). The Census Bureau will release a new set of U.S. household 
projections consistent with the new U.S. population projections. 


6 Each year, the Energy Information Administration of the Depart- 
ment of Energy publishes a range of estimates regarding energy supply 
and demand over the coming 20 years. The Bureau’s energy assump- 
tions for nominal world oil prices are based on the Department of 
Energy results. (See Annual Outlook 2001 with Projections to 2020 
(U.S. Department of Energy, Energy Information Administration, 
December 2000).) The real imported oil prices are derived from their 
nominal prices, deflated by the cpp chain-weighted deflators. 


7 Housing services include an imputed rental value of owner-occu- 
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pied dwellings, rent from tenant-occupied dwellings, and the rental 
value of farm dwellings and other housing, such as hotels and motels. 


8 The recent energy crisis in California due to shortages of elec- 
tricity and a record surge in residential natural-gas prices caused by 
escalating demand during a colder-than-usual winter is considered to 
be a short-term development. Actually, natural-gas prices are already 
falling from January 2000’s record high levels. In the long term, 
energy prices are assumed to be settling down. 


° In December 1999, the National Income and Product Accounts 
recognized business expenditures for computer software as invest- 
ment. Previously, only software embedded in equipment by the pro- 
ducer of that equipment was counted as investment. Business pur- 
chases for software for own-account production (that is, software 
produced by a business for its own use) were classified as inputs to 
production. For further reading and information, see “A Preview of 
the 1999 Comprehensive Revision of the National Income and Prod- 
uct Accounts: Definitional and Classificational Changes,” Survey of 
Current Business, August 1999, pp. 7-20; and “Improved Estimates of 
the National Income and Product Accounts for 1959-98, Results of the 
Comprehensive Revision,” Survey of Current Business, December 
1999, pp. 19-37. 


'° In January 1996, the National Income and Product Accounts 
recognized government expenditures on equipment and structures 
as investment. Accordingly, government purchases are now di- 
vided into consumption expenditures and gross investment. This 
approach treats government purchases of fixed assets in a manner 
more symmetric to the treatment of such assets in the private 
sector. For further details, see “Preview of the Comprehensive Re- 
vision of the National Income and Product Accounts: Recognition of 
Government Investment and Incorporation of a New Methodology 
for Calculating Depreciation,” Survey of Current Business, September 
1995, pp. 33-41. In December 1999, the National Income and Prod- 
uct Accounts reclassified government purchases of own-account pro- 
duction of software (that is, software produced by a government 
agency for its own use) from government consumption expendi- 
tures to gross government investment. This shift has no effect on 
cpp. (See footnote 9 for further readings.) 


'' Defense Department spending and force-level estimates through 


the year 2005 are published in National Defense Budget Estimates 
For FY2001 (Office of the Under Secretary of Defense (Comptrol- 
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ler), March 2000). 


2 For a detailed discussion of defense spending, see “Chapter Four: 
Options for National Defense,” Budget Options (The Congress of the 
United States, Congressional Budget Office, February 2001), pp. 93- 
188. 


13 See note 3 for a discussion of personal savings and the savings rate. 


'4 Employment on a household basis, the concept of employment 
used in the aggregate economic projections discussed in this article, is a 
count of persons who are working or actively seeking work. The histori- 
cal estimates for household employment are derived from the Current 
Population Survey, a survey carried out for the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
by the U.S. Bureau of the Census. The concept of employment on an 
industry level of detail, discussed elsewhere in this issue of the Review, is 
a count of jobs and is based on an establishment-level survey called the 
Current Employment Survey. Since 1994, these two measures have di- 
verged sharply. For an explanation of the recent increase in this employ- 
ment gap, see Chinhui Juhn and Simon Potter, “Explaining the Recent 
Divergence in Payroll and Household Employment Growth,” Current 
Issues in Economics and Finance, Federal Reserve Bank of New York, 
vol. 5, no. 16, December 1999, pp. 1-6. 


'S For a further discussion of the labor force, see Howard N Fuller- 
ton, Jr., and Mitra Toossi, “Labor force projections to 2010: steady 
growth and changing composition,” this issue, pp. 21-38. 


‘6 For a further, detailed discussion of labor productivity and em- 
ployment, see Jay M. Berman, “Industry output and employment 
projections to 2010,” this issue, pp. 39-56. 


” See note 6 for a discussion of the Bureau’s energy assumptions. 


'8 This measurement of the fuel efficiency of the automotive fleet 
includes automobiles, sport utility vehicles, and other small trucks 
purchased for personal use. 


'. For a more complete discussion of the sensitivity of the aggre- 
gate economic projections, see Norman C. Saunders, “Sensitivity of 
BLS economic projections to exogenous variables,” Monthly Labor 
Review, December 1986, pp. 23-29. A like analysis appears in Thom- 
as Boustead, “The U.S. economy to 2006,” Monthly Labor Review, 
November 1997, pp. 6-22. 
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Employment outlook: 2000-10 


Labor force projections to 2010: steady 
growth and changing composition 


The labor force will grow steadily 


as the population and labor force ages; 


diversity will continue to increase 


he civilian labor force is projected to in- 

crease by 17 million over the 2000-10 pe- 

riod, reaching 158 million in 2010.’ This 
12.0-percent increase is slightly greater than the 
11.9-percent increase over the previous 10-year 
period, 1990-2000, when the labor force grew by 
15 million. 

The projected labor force growth will be af- 
fected by the aging of the baby-boom genera- 
tion, persons born between 1946 and 1964. In 
2010, the baby-boom cohort will be ages 46 to 64, 
and this age group will show significant growth 
over the 2000-10 period. The median age of the 
labor force will continue to rise, even though the 
youth labor force (aged 16 to 24) is expected to 
grow more rapidly than the overall labor force for 
the first time in 25 years. 

A closer view of the 2000-10 labor force re- 
veals that certain demographic groups are pro- 
jected to grow more rapidly than others. For 
women, the rate of growth in the labor force is 
expected to slow, but it will still increase at a faster 
rate than that of men. (See table 1.) As a result, 
the share of women in the labor force is projected 
to increase from 47 percent in 2000 to 48 percent 
in 2010. The number of men in the labor force is 
projected to grow more rapidly even though the 
aggregate labor force participation rate for men 
is projected to continue declining (from 74.7 per- 
cent in 2000 to a projected 73.2 percent in 2010). 

Race or Hispanic origin groups have shown 
and are projected to continue to show—widely 
varied growth rates because of divergent rates 


of population growth in the past. Among race 
and ethnic groups, the Asian and other labor 
force is projected to increase most rapidly. By 
2010, the Hispanic labor force is projected to be 
larger than the black labor force, primarily be- 
cause of faster population growth. Despite 
slower-than-average growth and a declining 
share of the total labor force, white non-Hispan- 
ics will continue to make up more than two-thirds 
of the work force. 

This article describes the labor force projections, 
made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics for 136 age, 
sex, race, or Hispanic origin groups.’ First, it dis- 
cusses changes in the labor force that are attrib- 
uted to changes in labor force participation rates or 
to population changes. It includes a historical per- 
spective, comparing two past decades with the 
projected decade. Then, it examines changes in the 
labor force based on the dynamics resulting from 
persons entering, leaving, or staying in the labor 
force. Finally, it reviews the demographic implica- 
tions of projected changes in the age composition 
of the labor force and population. 

The labor force projections are prepared by 
combining projections of the population pro- 
duced by the Bureau of the Census with labor 
force participation rate projections made by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics.*> Consequently, the 
resulting labor force reflects changes in both 
projections. Changes in the labor force are 
better understood if they are decomposed into 
the two components and, therefore, each of 
these subjects is discussed separately. 
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|Table 1. Civilian labor force by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, 1980, 1990, 2000, and projected 2010 
{Numbers in thousands] 
Lent | Annual growth 
Level Change Percent change Percent distribution rate (percent) 
T iii | if 
Group 1980-| 1990-| 2000- 
1980-| 1990- | 2000-| 1980-| 1990-| 2000-5 j989 | 1990 | 2000 | 2010 
1960 | 1990 | 2000 | 2010 | ‘Go | 2000 | 10 | 90 | 2000) 10 90 | 2000] 10 
Total, 16 years and 
(0) 0 (=) i eencoereeRCE SET 106,940]125,840/140,863]157,721|18,900/15,023 |16,858| 17.7 | 11.9 | 12.0] 100.0] 100.0 | 100.0)100.0 ; 1.6 ide ea 
NG'tO:24 i eeaereaeees 25,300} 22,492) 22,715} 26,081|—2,808 223 | 3,366 |—-11.1 ALO! | 94/8) 2327 Ie ti? OP ea Grd | 516259402 al 1.4 
25:10:54 cen ee 66,600] 88,322] 99,974|104,994|21,722|11,652 | 5,020| 32.6 | 13.2 5.0| 62.3) 70.2/ 71.0) 66.6) 2.9 a2 5) 
55 and older .............. 15,039} 15,026] 18,175} 26,646 -13| 3,149 | 8,471) -0.1 | 21.0 | 466] 14.1 11.9'| 12,9) 16:9 0 1.9 9 
Menireiice. tice ennee 61,453] 69,011} 75,247) 82,221) 7,558} 6,236 | 6,974) 12.3 9.0 9.3| 57.5} 54.8] 53.4) 52.1 2 9 9 
VVOMEN Rees naeeann 45,487| 56,829] 65,616] 75,500] 11,342! 8,787 | 9,884) 249 | 155 | 15.1] 425) 452] 466| 47.9 | 2.3 1.4 1.4 
Whiter venpere 93,600/107 ,447| 117,574|128,043| 13,847/10,127 |10,470| 14.8 9.4 8.9] 87.5| 85.4] 83.5) 812] 1.4 9 19 
BBC ocean 10,865] 13,740] 16,603) 20,041] 2,875] 2,863 | 3,439] 26.5 | 20.8 | 20.7} 10.2) 10.9| 11.8] 127] 24 | 19 | 1.9 
Asian and other’ ....... 2,476} 4,653) 6,687) 9,636] 2,177) 2,034 | 2,950] 87.9 | 43.7 | 44.1 2.3 eure 47| 6.1 6.5 3.7 3.7, 
Hispanic origin .......... 6,146) 10,720} 15,368] 20,947) 4,574) 4,648 | 5,579] 74.4 | 43.4 | 36.3 7h ey) WOM aes |) fH 7/ Sali 3.1 
Other than Hispanic 
(0) 1° [( srceeceneencancctens 100,794)115,120|125,495)136,774| 14,326] 10,375 |11,279| 14.2 9.0 9.0} 943] 91.5} 89.1) 86.7; 1.3 9 9 
White non-Hispanic | 87,633] 97,818/102,963|109,118}/10,185) 5,144 | 6,155] 11.6 6.3 6:0) 8Ae9 9) Sree S41) O92 maid 5 6 
le al = | 
1 The “Asian and other’ group includes (1) Asians and Pacific Island- derived by subtracting “black” and “white” from the total; projections are made 
ers and (2) American Indians and Alaska Natives. The historical data are directly, not by subtraction. 


Population projections 


Population growth trends and changes in the demographic 
composition of the population reflect births, deaths, and mi- 
gration to and from the United States. Table 2 provides four 
snapshots of the population at 10-year intervals over the 
1980—2010 period. The four population pyramids in chart 1 
also illustrate the changing composition of the population. 
The civilian noninstitutional population will continue to in- 
crease over the 2000—10 period, at a slightly faster rate of 
growth than the previous 10 years. This analysis of changes 
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in the civilian noninstitutional population is based on the Cen- 
sus Bureau’s middle population projection scenario.* (For in- 
formation about the 2000 census and these projections, see 
the box.) 

Minority groups that have grown the fastest in the past— 
Asians and others and Hispanics—are projected to continue 
to grow much faster than white non-Hispanics. 

The 16- to 24-age group will grow more rapidly than the 
overall population—a turn-around that began in the mid-1990s. 
The 55- to 64-age group will increase by 11 million persons 
over the 2000—10 period—more than any other group. Those 
ages 35 to 44 will be the only group to decrease in size; this is 
the baby bust following the baby boom. 

Four demographic events have had a significant impact on 
shaping the changes in growth rates of the population and its 
composition by age, sex, race, and Hispanic origin over the 
1980-2000 period, and for the most part, will affect the labor 
force in 2010: 


The birth dearth of the late 1920s and early 1930s 
The baby boom of the late 1940s through the early 1960s 


e The modest increase in births from the late 1970s through 
the early 1990s 


e The massive migration to the United States that started in 
the 1970s and at present, continues 


The effect of the birth dearth is reflected in the declining 
number of persons aged 55 to 64 from 1980 to 1990 and the 


Civilian noninstitutional population by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, 1980, 1990, 2000, and 
projected 2010 
(Numbers in thousands] 
Level Change Annual growth rate Percent distribution 
Group ] | a 7 
1980 1990 2000 2010 | 1980-90 | 1990-2000| 2000-10) 1980-90 | 1990-2000 |2000-10| 1980 1990 2000 | 2010 
a i, a ieee 
Total, 16 years 
and older........ 167,745 | 189,164 | 209,699 | 233,658 | 21,419 20,535 23,959 daz 1.0 ‘ea 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
AGHON24. -.2.<..08 1 S37, 1¢8 33,421 34,453 | 39,201 | -3,757 1,032 4,749 —1.1 3 des 22.2 iat 16.4 16.8 
16ito: 19 .2.55 | 16,543 14,520 16,042 |. 17,851 | —2,023 1,922 1,809 -1.3 1.0 1.1 9.9 ett 7.6 7.6 
ZOO: 24 scent | 20,635 18,902 | 18.411} 21,351 | -1,733 —~491 2,940 -.9 -.3 ako 12.3 10.0 8.8 9.1 
2510 S4 a. | 84,698 | 105,777 | 118,927 | 122,716 | 21,079 13,150 3,789 PAP ily 3 50.5 55.9 56.7 52:5 
25 to 34 ........ | 36,558 42,976 37,417 | 39,287 6,418 | -5,559 1,870 1.6 -1.4 iS 21.8 22.7 Wes} 16.8 
3510: 44°. | 25,578 37,719 44.605| 39,535 | 12,141 6,886 | -5,070 4.0 ied -1.2 15.2 19.9 21.3 16.9 
45 to 54 ........ | 22,563 25,081 36,905} 43,894 2,518 11,824 6,989 re 3.9 S06 13:5 13:3 17.6 18.8 
55 and older ..... | 45,870 49,966 §6,320| 71,740 4,096 6,354 15,420 9 We 2.4 27.3 26.4 26.9 30.7 
55 to 64 ........ | 21,520 20,720 23,615| 34,846 -800 2,895 11,231 -.4 1.3 4.0 12.8 11.0 11.3 14.9 
65 and older ..... | 24,350 29,247 32,705| 36,895 4,897 3,458 4,190 1.8 cleat eZ 14.5 SiS 15.6 15.8 
65: to. 74 oc.2: | 15,365 17,648 17,809| 20,591 2,283 161 2,781 1.4 fal 1.5 9.2 9.3 8.5 8.8 
75andolder.| 8,988 11,598 14,896 | 16,304 2,610 3,298 1,408 2.6 25 9 5.4 6.1 7.1 7.0 
Men, total......... | 79,398 90,377 | 100,731 | 112,319 | 10,979 10,354 11,588 1.3 feat di 47.3 47.8 48.0 48.1 
16 to. 24°-2....| 18,282 16,667 17,305| 19,716 | -1,615 638 2,411 -.9 4 1.3 10.9 8.8 8.3 8.4 
16:tod 92: | 8,260 7,347 8,151} 9,064 -913 804 913 | -1.2 1.0 1.1 49 3.9 3.9 3.9 
20 to 24........ | 10,023 9,320 9,154} 10,652 -703 —166 1,499 -7 -.2 1:5, 6.0 4.9 4.4 46 
2510.54 oes | 41,095 51,884 58,244) 60,008 | 10,789 6,360 1,764 2.4 2 x) 24.5 27.4 27.8 Zou 
251034 2 | 17,833 7a ea WW 18,289} 19,231 3,284 | -—2,828 941 alee -1.4 5} 10.6 11.2 8.7 8.2 
35 to 44.0.0... | 12,400 18,529 21,951} 19,298 6,129 3,422 | -2,652 41 ters -1.3 7.4 9.8 10.5 8.3 
45 to 54 ........ | 10,861 12,238 18,004} 21,479 aROWile 5,766 3,475 (2 3.9 1.8 6.5 6.5 8.6 9.2 
55 and older ..... | 20,021 21,826 25,182} 32,595 1,805 3,356 7,413 9 1.4 2.6 11.9 14,5 12.0 13.9 
BS 10 6405 2.. | 10,042 9,778 11,257| 16,642 —264 1,479 5,384 -.3 1.4 4.0 6.0 5.2 5.4 ea 
65 and older ..... 9,979 12,049 13,925| 15,953 2,070 1,876 2,028 1.9 ae) 1.4 5.9 6.4 6.6 6.8 
C5074 ae | 6,660 7,776 8,075; 9,406 1,116 299 1,331 1.6 4 13 4.0 41 3.9 4.0 
75 andolder.| 3,319 4,273 5,850 6,548 954 1,577 697 2.6 3:2 We 2.0 23 2.8 2.8 
Women, total ...| 88,348 98,787 | 108,968 | 121,338 | 10,439 10,181 12,370 ie) 1.0 dest PATE §2.2 52.0 51.9 
DONO 24 vos. sc2s 18,895 16,754 17,147| 19,485 | -2,141 393 2,338 -1.2 2 1.3 11.3 8.9 8.2 8.3 
ACH 1928s. 8,283 Tesi: 7,890| 8,787) -1,110 alia 897 | -1.4 1.0 ‘lel 4.9 3.8 3.8 3.8 
20 to 24 ........ 10,612 9,582 9,257| 10,698 | —1,030 —325 1,442 -1.0 -.3 af) 6.3 Ss 4.4 46 
PONOO4 =o. ns 43,603 53,893 60,683} 62,708 | 10,290 6,790 2,025 2.1 2 3 26.0 28.5 28.9 26.8 
25'tO 34 .......- 18,725 21,859 19,127| 20,056 3,134 —2,732 929 1.6 -1.3 43) ae 11.6 9.1 8.6 
35 to 44 ........ LESH ACA 19,190 22,655| 20,237 6,013 3,465 | -2,418 3.8 nee -1.1 7.9 10.1 10.8 8.7 
ASANO D4, onc 11,701 12,843 18,901| 22,415 1,142 6,058 3,514 9 3.9 ASU 7.0 6.8 9.0 9.6 
55 and older..... 25,850 28,139 31,138] 39,145 2,289 2,999 8,007 9 1.0 2.3 15.4 14.9 14.8 16.8 
oS (0164 2... 11,478 10,942 12,358} 18,204 —536 1,416 5,846 -.5 eZ 3.9 6.8 5.8 5.9 7.8 
65 and older ..... 14,372 | 17,198| 18,780) 20,941 | 2,826 1,582 2,161 1.8 9 le 8.6 9.1 9.0 9.0 
651Oi4e 8,705 9,872 9,734) 11,185) 1,167 -138 1,451 13 -.1 1.4 52 5.2 46 48 
75 and older . 5,668 7,329 9,045 9,756 1657 1,720 711 2.6 2.1 8 3.4 3.9 4.3 4.2 
White, total ...... 146,122 | 160,625 | 174,428| 189,512 | 14,503 13,803 15,083 1.0 8 8 87.1 84.9 83.2 81.1 
Mente? z:27. sc: 69,634 | 77,369] 84,647) 92,361] 7,735 7,278 7,714 ‘lel 9 9 41.5 40.9 40.4 39.5 
Women .......... 76,489 | 83,256] 89,781| 97,150} 6,767 6,525 7,369 9 8 8 45.6 44.0 42.8 41.6 
Black, total ...... 17,824 | 21,477} 25,218] 29,877} 3,653 3,741 4,659 1.9 1.6 ‘Nt 10.6 11.4 12.0 12.8 
Meneses: 7,944 9,573 | 11,320) 13,184] 1,629 1,747 1,864 1.9 Aa de) 47 Si 5.4 5.6 
Women .......... 9,880 11,904 13,898) 16,693 2,024 1,994 2,796 1.9 1.6 1.8 5.9 6.3 6.6 (6A 
Asian and 
other’, total ...| 3,838 7,061 | 10,054) 14,269] 3,223 2,993 4,215 6.3 3.6 3.6 2.3 hf 48 6.1 
Meni 024-25 -eeccce 1,842 3,434 4,764 6,775 1,592 1,330 2,010 6.4 3:3 3.6 ‘lea 1.8 23 2.9 
WWOmel eer sere 1,996 3,627 5,290 7,495 1,631 1,663 2,205 6.2 3.8 3.5 Ne 1.9 25 3i2 
Hispanic 
origin, total....| 9,598 15,904 22,393 30,359 6,306 6,489 7,966 72 3:5 3.1 5.7 8.4 10.7 13.0 
Men sare 4,689 8,041 11,064| 14,837 | 3,352 3,023 3,772 5.5 eh? 3.0 2.8 4.3 5.3 6.3 
Women .......... 4,909 7,863 | 11,329) 15,523] 2,954 3,466 4,194 4.8 Oar 3:2 2.9 4.2 5.4 6.6 
Other than 
Hispanic 
ONGW ere eres 158,147 | 173,260 |187,306 | 203,298 | 15,113 | 14,046 | 15,993 9 8 8 94.3 91.6 89.3 87.0 
....| 74,709 | 82,336 | 89,667 | 97,483 | 7,627 oon 7,816 1.0 9 8 44.5 43.5 42.8 41.7 
83,439 | 90,924 | 97,639 | 105,816 | 7,485 8,176 9 af 8 49.7 48.1 46.6 45.3 
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Continued—Civilian noninstitutional population by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, 1980, 1990, 2000, and 


small increase for those aged 65 to 74 from 1990 to 2000, and 
the slow the growth of the 75 and older group in the 2000-10 
period. (See also chart1.) The second event can be traced by 
following the movements of the baby-boom generation 
through age groups with the greatest increase in each period. 
For example, the 35- to 44-age group increased most signifi- 
cantly over the 1980—90 period and the 45- to 54-age group 
had the greatest increase over the 1990—2000 period. For the 
projected period, 2000—10, persons aged 55 to 64 are expected 
to have the greatest growth. The population in the age groups 
that are younger than the baby-boomers (those aged 16 to 24 
in 1980—90, 25 to 34 in 1990 to 2000, and 35 to 44 in the projec- 
tion, 2000—2010) shows declining numbers. From 2000 to 2010, 
the number of persons aged 35 to 44 is expected to decline by 
5.1 million. This same age group increased by 12.1 million dur- 
ing the 1980-90 period, when the baby-boomers were concen- 
trated in that age group. 

The third demographic event will be reflected in growth of 
the population aged 16 to 24 from 2000 to 2010—teversing the 
trend of declining numbers in this age group over the 1980-90 
period. This group may be followed in table 2. 

The fourth event, immigration, has had a significant impact 
on population growth over the 1980-2000 period and is ex- 
pected to continue to do so from 2000 to 2010. Immigration is 
assumed to increase slightly between 1999 and 2002 before 
declining through 2010. To project foreign-born emigration 
from the United States, the Census Bureau held detailed de- 
mographic rates constant from the 1980s. Therefore, the level 
of emigration will rise as the number of older foreign-born 
persons, who are most likely to return to their native land, 
increases due to earlier migration. The effect of a relatively 
constant immigration trend and increased emigration levels is 
decreased projected net migration over the period. The de- 
cline is expected to be modest; from a net migration of 980,000 
in 2002, to 720,000 in 2010. However, overall net migration still 
would account for a sizable proportion of the net population 
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projected 2010 
[Numbers in thousands] 
Group Level Change Annual growth rate Percent distribution 
1980 1990 2000 2012 | 1980-90 | 1990-2000) 2000-10 | 1980-90 |1990-2000| 2000-10; 1980 1990 2000 | 2010 
White non- 

Hispanic........ 136,847 | 146,535} 153,111 | 162,064) 9,687 6,576 8,953 if 4 6 81.6 Tile® 73.0 os 
Menitter.cvesnces 65,095} 70,220} 74,104| 78,901 5,125 3,884 4,797 8 & 6 38.8 371 30:3 33: 
Women... 71,753 | 76,315} 79,007 | 83,163| 4,562 2,692 4,156 6 a) 5 42.8 40.3 37.7 35.6 
Age of baby- 

boomers........ 16 to 34 | 26 to 44| 36 to 54 | 46 to 64 

1 The “Asian and other” group includes (1) Asians and Pacific Islanders and subtracting “black” and “white” from the total; projections are made directly, 
(2) American Indians and Alaska Natives. The historical data are derived by not by subtraction. 


growth over the projected 2000—10 period. 

The effects of migration on the demographic composition 
of the population can be seen in two ways in table 2. The first 
is reflected in the very rapid growth rate of the Asian and 
other and Hispanic populations. The projected growth rates 
of these groups are expected to be greater than their rates in 
the 1990-2000 period_and much faster than the rates for other 
groups. The second way migration affects the composition of 
the population is by age distribution. For example, persons 
aged 25 to 34 numbered 36.6 million in 1980. Ten years later, 
this same cohort was even larger, 37.7 million. Similarly, the 
number of persons aged 25 to 34 in 1990 grew from 43.0 million 
to 44.6 million 10 years later. The only way these cohorts 
could increase is through net migration. Because the over- 
whelming reason for migration is the opportunity to work, 
the population at these ages is affected significantly by 
migration.! 

In addition to those four demographic events, the general 
effect that mortality has on the composition of the population 
is significant. Moreover, the longevity of women compared 
with men is noteworthy. (See table 2 and chart 1.) In 2000, men 
and women aged 16 to 24 were each 8 percent of the popula- 
tion. However, for persons 75 years of age and older, women 
made up 4.3 percent of the population and men, 2.8 percent, 
reflecting the longer life span of women. 


Labor force participation rates 


The labor force participation rate—a measure of the propor- 
tion of a population group in the labor force—differs by age, 
sex, race, and Hispanic origin as shown in table 3. Although 
labor force participation rates for specific groups change over 
time, the general overall pattern is fairly consistent across age 
groups, between the sexes, and among race and Hispanic ori- 
gin groups. 


Elam Population and labor force, by age 1980, 1990, 2000 and projected, 2010 
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Civilian labor force participation rates by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, 1980, 1990, 2000, and projected 
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' The “Asian and other” group includes (1) Asians and Pacific Islanders and 
(2) American Indians and Alaska Natives. The historical data are derived by 


Subtracting “black” and “white” from the total; projections are made directly, 


not by subtraction. 


2010 
Participation rate Percentage point change 
Group (percent) (percent) 

1980 1990 2000 2010 1980-90 1990-2000 2000-10 
Total, 16 years and older.............. 63.8 66.5 67.2 6745 2.8 6 ) 
NG tOv 242 merece ateacce. cree eee 68.1 67.3 65.9 66.5 -.8 -1.4 6 
16 to 19 56.7 537, §2.2 5273 -3.0 -1.5 | 
20 to 24 he 77.8 77.9 78.5 6 re 5 
(25: 54s ac. Sn een 6 83.5 84.1 85.6 4.9 6 1.5 
25 to 34 79.9 83.6 84.6 87.1 SU 1.0 25 
35 to 44 80.0 85.2 84.8 86.0 5i2 -.4 Aled 
45 to 54 74.9 80.7 82.6 83.8 5.8 1.8 Tez 
SSandioldens rst eee 32.8 30.1 32.3 Sia -2.7 2.2 42 
SS1O'G4 ee ee eee eee sy,7/ 55.9 59.2 60.9 2. oi) ae) 
1255 11.8 12.8 14.8 —7 1.0 1.9 
17.0 16.7 19.1 22.1 —.2 2.4 2.9 
48 43 Si DID -.5 1.0 ez 
Men ie ee he a coe eens toe ee 77.4 76.4 74.7 UE -1.0 -1.7 -1.5 
ANG tO 4 ieee cee emer eee eee 74.4 71.8 68.6 67.9 -2.7 -3.1 -7 
16 to 19 60.5 55.7 53.0 52.3 4.8 -2.8 -7 
20 to 24 85.9 84.4 82.6 81.2 -1.5 -1.8 -1.4 
D510. 54 Cee et arte teeta: 94.2 93.4 91.6 90.9 —8 -1.8 —7 
25 to'34~..... 95.2 94.1 93.4 93.1 -1.1 -.8 -.3 
35 (044 95.5 94.3 92.6 92.3 -1.1 -1.7 —.3 
45 to 54......... 91.2 90.7 88.6 87.8 -5 -2.1 -.8 
55 and older 45.6 39.4 39.8 43.8 6.3 4 4.0 
S506 4 eae eee eee cae ize 67.8 67.3 67.0 4.3 —.5 -.3 
6S5iandioldetec ce cameras 19.0 16.3 17.5 19.5 -2.6 AZ 2.0 
CSO Ar eres te cere eee: 24.0 21.4 24.4 Pf -2.6 3.0 3.4 
8.8 TA 8.0 (ete -1.7 9 -.3 
Seo 5725 60.2 62.2 6.0 PX 2.0 
61.9 62.9 63.2 65.1 1.0 4 1.9 
52.9 51.6 Biles 52.2 -1.3 -—.2 9 
68.9 Age) eh Toate 2.4 2.0 2.4 
64.0 74.0 76.8 80.4 10.0 2.8 3.6 
65.5 UES 76.3 81.4 8.0 2.8 5.1 
65.5 76.4 TES 80.0 10.9 0.9 2.7 
59.9 NE 76.8 80.0 11:3 5.6 hy 
5S:andiolden.....5.-ee ee ee 22.8 22.9 26.2 31.6 0 3.4 5.4 
55 it: C4 iene taccacseeeeeen ee tee 41.3 45.2 51.8 55:2 3.9 6.6 h.5} 
65 andioldehiaio-5. seers teen cess 8.1 8.6 9.4 tile 6 8 at 
(SEN (ON Mea eee orc csectinin Core eee 11.6 13.0 14.8 es 1.4. 1.8 25 
2.5 247, 3.6 4.0 eZ 9 io 
64.1 66.9 67.4 67.6 2.8 5 ag 
78.2 iA 75.4 73.8 1.1 -1.6 -1.6 
teil 57.4 59.8 61.6 6.3 2.4 1.8 
61.0 64.0 65.8 67.1 3.0 1.9 1.2 
70.6 TAN 69.0 68.2 4 -2.0 -8 
Bis. 58.3 63.2 66.2 S| 4.9 3.0 
64.6 65.9 66.5 67.5 1.3 6 1.0 
Men 74.5 74.9 74.9 74.8 4 0 -.1 
Women 55.4 57.4 58.9 60.9 2.0 125 2.0 
FlispaniClonGinieesss.sseeer erence: 64.0 67.4 68.6 69.0 3.4 elie 4 
Mens: eetine. perce erro. cats 81.4 81.4 80.6 79.0 0 -8 -1.6 
WOmMeN i Bete et curt centers 47.4 53.1 56.9 59.4 5:7 3.8 2:5) 
Other than Hispanic origin ............ 63.7 66.4 67.0 67.3 ul 6 3 
Men iateanl 75.9 74.0 YAS) -1.3 -1.9 -1.7 
Women 51.7 57.9 60.6 62.6 6.2 2.7 2.0 
White non-Hispanic 64.0 66.8 67.2 67.3 Delf aS) mt 
Men 78.0 76.5 74,7 72.9 -1.5 -1.8 -1.8 
Women 51.3 57.8 a 60.3 62.0 6.4 2.5 1.8 


Age. Labor force participation is relatively low for young 
persons (aged 16 to 24) because they often have school or 
child care responsibilities. It rises during the peak working 
years, ages 25 to 44, and then declines as workers retire. For 
example, in 2000, the participation rate for persons aged 16 to 
19 was 52 percent; for ages 35 to 44, the rate was 85 percent; 
and for ages 75 and older, the rate dropped to 5 percent. 


Sex. The labor force participation rates for men have been 
higher than those of women not only at the aggregate level, 
but also for every age group. (See table 4.) The trend in the 
rates for men and women are also different. In general, the 
rates for women have been rising. In contrast, the rates for 
men have been declining, except at the older ages. The differ- 
ence in rates by sex also holds across race and Hispanic origin 
groups, as a later section shows. 


Rates by age and sex. Changes over time in the aggregate 
labor force participation rates of men have been consistently 
down. (See chart 2.) The age-specific activity rates of men 
have been dropping across age groups with few exceptions. 
Labor force participation rates for men 65 and older have in- 
creased, starting in 1985. The rates for men, 65 to 74 increased 
by 3.0 percentage points from 1990 to 2000, reversing a trend 
that dates back to at least 1890. 

Prior to 1980, the decreases in the labor force participation 
rates of older men reflect the increased availability of pen- 
sions and disability awards.° The decrease in participation 
over the 1950-80 period for men 65 and older was 26.8 percent- 
age points, with most of the decrease occurring in the 1950s. 
During the 1970s, the Social Security payments were over- 
adjusted for inflation and the decrease in labor force participa- 
tion for men 65 and older was greater than that in the 1960s. 
The decrease in participation was much lower in the 1980s, 
after the inflation adjustment procedure was changed. By the 
1990s, participation increased for this group of older men. For 
men 55 to 64, labor force participation rates started to decrease 
in the 1960s.’ Some of the 20-percentage point decrease since 
1960 for men in this age group has to be attributed to the 
availability of Social Security to men 62 years of age. By 1994, 
only half the men age 62 were in the labor force; a decrease 
from 75 percent in 1970. Since 1994, however, the rate has 
increased modestly. 

During the 1950-80 period, defined benefit pension cover- 
age became more widespread. A worker realizes the greatest 
return on such a pension by retiring as soon as eligible. Dur- 
ing the 1980s, employment-downsizing plans frequently in- 
cluded early pensions and lump-sum payments to older work- 
ers.® Since then, fewer defined benefit pension programs have 
been initiated; new pension plans are based on defined contri- 
butions. These plans are not as likely as defined benefit plans 
to induce early retirement. However, some workers are cov- 


itelo)(-"- Differences in the labor force participation 
rates of men and women, by age, 1980, 1990, 
2000, and projected 2010 
Percentage point difference 
Age 

1980 1990 2000 2010 

Total, 16 years and older 25.9 18.8 14.5 11.0 
NGstOr 24 erento 12.5 8.9 5.4 2.8 
HN Shi Cor Ko) en beater ss 7.6 4.2 1.6 nl 
ZOO 24 es eee 16.9 13.1 9.2 55 
DSO! Saree oe 30.2 19.4 14.8 10.5 
ZONOUS Geer rete 29.7 20.6 1720) Ut 
35 tO;44 tee en ae. 30.0 17.9 15.4 12:3 
AS NOLO Sia. aeceseecenn eee lee) 19.5 altiecs) 7.8 
55 and older ................. 22.8 16.5 (ley) 12.1 
SSitOiG4 cee, neces 30.8 22.6 15.5 11.7 
65 and older................. 10.9 ele 8.1 8.4 
GSitOs4iee cee 12.4 8.4 9.6 10.5 
75 and older ............. 6.3 4.4 4.5 Shif 

Reductions in the differences peiceniage Pon Cn: 

between men and women 1980-90 | 1990-2000 | 2000-10 

Total, 16 years and older ................... —7.1 -4.3 -3.5 
AGiOL2 4 Nee Ate osc ioc -0 eee a -3.6 -3.5 -2.6 
NG MOLT OS See EE | Ah eee ey -3.5 -2.5 -1.5 
ZOO 24 sce scs ahs caer A A ees -3.9 -3.8 -3.8 
DENO 54 Eee tee, eee een eee -10.8 4.6 -4.3 
25 to 34.. -9.1 -3.6 -5.3 
35 to 44 .. -12.0 -2.6 -3.0 
ASiOO4 eet -11.8 77 —-4.0 
55 and older -6.3 -3.0 -1.4 
BBS tOi Ogun en ae ta eee ena nee -8.2 7.1 -3.7 
GSrandiold ence sate.c-ssc0cee ree eee -3.2 4 i) 
GS itOn ART Ait ciaamsancunnen eee —4.0 ee 9 
MO ANGIOIMSR ssh eaceo ee eee -1.9 a4 -.8 


ered by both types of pension plans. 

We are now in a period of transition from retirement deci- 
sions based on defined benefit pensions to those based on 
defined contribution pensions. However, once the transition 
is completed, workers might have to work longer.’ The issue 
of how much longer people will continue to work is clouded 
by two issues: manual labor and longer life spans. A small 
proportion of workers do physically demanding work and may 
not be able to work more than 30 years, while some portion of 
the population live longer than others, but work for them would 
be difficult, ifnot impossible. 

In 2000, the normal retirement age for Social Security ben- 
efits began its scheduled increase.'® Because the size of the 
benefit is lowered for each month a recipient is younger than 
the normal retirement age, some workers might be induced to 
continue working. However, for those receiving pensions that 
are significantly larger than their Social Security benefit, there 
is likely to be no response to the change in the normal retire- 
ment age requirement. For those workers dependent on Social 
Security, the lower benefits will require them to work longer or 
they will have to make do with lower benefits. Table 5 panel a 
indicates the reductions for early retirement, scheduled over 
the 2000-22 period and panel b, the inducements to work later, 
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| Chart 2. Labor force participation rates for men and women, 1980 and 2000 
Percent Percent 
100 
100 ; 
80 L 80 
60 - 60 
40 40 
Men 1980 
Men 2010 
~=»* WWomen 2010 
16 to 24 25 to 34 35 to 44 45 to 54 55 to 64 65 and 
older 


scheduled over the 2000—16 period. To illustrate, a person born 
in 1957 who retires at age 62 in 2019 will receive 72.5 percent of 
the primary insurance amount. However, if retirement were de- 
layed to age 66 and 6 months, that person would receive 100 
percent of the primary insurance amount and if that person 
worked until 67 and 6 months, (table 5 panel b), then he or she 
would receive 8 percent more. With the repeal in 2000 of the 
earnings penalty or tax on workers ages 65 to 70, another dis- 
incentive to working is gone.'! 

For most age groups of men under 55, the drop in participa- 
tion was greater in the 1990-2000 period than that in the 1980— 
90 period. There continues to be little research on the long- 
term decrease in participation rates of men aged 25 to 54, a 
group that our society views as strongly attached to the labor 
force. 

Unlike men, the labor force participation rates of women 
have been increasing across age groups. Women in the 45- to 
54-age group increased their participation the most during the 
1980—90 period; an increase of almost 11 percentage points. 
The same cohort of women displayed the greatest increase in 
participation in the 1990-2000 period, when they were aged 55 
to 64. However, for the 2000—10 period, when this cohort will 
be 65 to 74, they will yield this ranking to a group of younger 
women, those aged 25 to 34. Interestingly, men 65 to 74 are 
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expected to increase their participation more than women in 
these ages. 

Generally, the labor force participation of women and men 
have been converging, as the lower panel of table 4 and chart 
2 indicate. The difference in the aggregate rate is expected to 
decrease by 15 percentage points over the 1980-2010 period, 
as the difference drops from more than 25 percentage points 
in 1980 to 11 points in 2010. In 1980, each of the four age 
groups of women between ages 25 to 64 had labor force par- 
ticipation rates that were 30 percentage points lower than 
those of men the same age. By 2000, these differences at least 
halved and by 2010, they are projected to be no more than a 
third of the 1980 differences. For teenagers, there was little 
difference between the sexes in 2000, and by 2010, the partici- 
pation rates are projected to converge. For older men and 
women, the differences in participation measured by percent- 
age points were smaller, reflecting the significantly lower par- 
ticipation at older ages. 


Race and Hispanic origin. Differences in labor force par- 
ticipation by race and Hispanic origin are usually not as great 
as that observed for age and sex. However, changes in labor 
force rates over time differ among the groups. When partici- 
pation rate changes are combined with different patterns of 


|Table 5.| Normal retirement age for social security and 
the effects of early or delayed retirement 
5a. The normal retirement age, by year of birth and 
year of attaining age 62, with the reduction from 
the primary insurance amount, 1999 to 2022 
: Age 62 benefits 
Year of birth | Normatretirement) Year cohort as percent of 
age becomes 62 | primary insurance 
| amount 
1937 orearlier... | 65 years | 1999 or earlier 80.0 
UDO caeees se teers | 65and2months | 2000 . 79.2 
HOS OP eee aes | 65and4months | 2001 78.3 
OS Obs seat soca: | 65and6months | 2002 THES 
NOAAb eas Pe | 65and8 months | 2003 76.7 
POA 2 eects. o-sacees | 65 and 10 months | 2004 75.8 
1943-54 ooo. | 66 years 2005-2016 75.0 
MOSS he acces | 66 and2months | 2017 : 74.2 
1956 x. cd cseteees 66 and4 months | 2018 73.3 
1A SY Geer neas ene 66 and6 months | 2019 72.5 
DOU ve ccscsenetar sans 66 and 8 months | 2020 len 
PNA es cc extgeecten 66 and 10 months | 2021 70.8 
1960 and later... | 67 years 2022 and after 70.0 
5b. Delayed retirement credit, by year of birth 
et Na 
Year of Birth Credit per year (percent) 
ee eC AREER, SE er oes 3.0 
1IZS— 26 See ee ee eee Ae 3.5 
Te fee? Oat te stereo Ooeat at 4.0 
(AS ise S25 0 ye ee OR ns 4.5 
OS Te eaten ceccaarotesvusteree ts docnatenareenese 5.0 
ROS Sao E das cys casa saptntoaod i sdersee Racesmiss 50. 
Li )E SSS! stipe ae i ee iene a eee 6.0 
SS Ti OES ee Satan oe ces ee essere oe 6.5 
AS SAO aera ce ees rede ot eo eds oe 7.0 
505 5S 7 eer acne a oie ee Hep 
GAS OR ALON secs cay sscee Reve deversseaevaescze 8.0 
Source: Normal Retirement Age (Social Security Administration, De- 
cember 4, 2000), on the Internet at http://www.ssa.gov/oact/ProgData/ 
nra.html (visited December 20, 2000). 


population growth, substantial differences in the future labor 
force result. 

The data shown in the lower part of table 3 indicate the 
variation in labor force participation by race. The following 
illustration ranks those groups in terms of their labor force 
participation rates in 2000 (1 is highest labor force participa- 
tion; 4 is lowest): 


Total Men Women Rank 
| RIV of tn (eh Ss eerreecerere Hispanic Black l 
White non- 
LISPaI Geers Asian and White non- 

other Hispanic Z 
Asian and other.... White non- 

Hispanic Asian and 

other 3 

BS LACK Gee eee tor ta Black Hispanic 4 


The rankings by race differ by sex. Hispanic men have the 
highest labor force participation rates, Hispanic women the 
lowest. For blacks, the situation by gender is reversed, as men 
have the lowest participation rate and women, the highest. 


The high labor force participation rate for Hispanic males, 
in part, reflects their age structure. Hispanics have a younger 
population with a greater proportion at the ages of higher 
labor force participation. As table 6 shows, the rates for non- 
Hispanic white men are higher at ages 16 to 19 and 25 to 54. 
The table also shows that Hispanic men have proportionally 
more young men than the white non-Hispanic population. The 
aggregate labor force participation rate is the weighted sum of 
the age-specific rates, in which the weights are the population 
distribution. If Hispanic men had the age distribution of white 
non-Hispanic men in 2000, while retaining the labor force par- 
ticipation rates shown in table 6, their aggregate rate would 
have been 74.1 percent, slightly lower than the rate for non- 
Hispanic white men that year. If white non-Hispanic men, on 
the other hand, had had the population distribution of His- 
panic men in 2000, their overall participation rate would have 
been 81.2 percent, higher than their actual rate and above the 
rate for Hispanic men (80.6 percent). Thus, age distribution, as 
well as labor force participation rates determine the aggregate 
labor force rate. 

Over the 2000-10 period, overall labor force participation is 
projected to change the rankings for the various age, sex, and 
race and Hispanic groups: 


Total Men Women Rank 
ispantcees see Hispanic Black 1 
Asian and other.... Asian and White non- 

other Hispanic 2 
White non- 
ISP alr eeeee ses White non- _— Asian and 
Hispanic other 3 
Blacks aeons Black Hispanic 4 


For the totals by group, the Asians and others exchange places 
with white non-Hispanics while Hispanics and blacks retained 
their places. The rankings for women and men did not change 
from 2000. Blacks are projected to have the greatest increase in 
labor force participation—1 .2 percentage points—treflecting the 
expected 3.0-point gains expected by black women. Labor force 
rates for all groups of men are expected to continue decreas- 
ing, though the decrease of Asian and other men is not sig- 
nificant. The labor force participation of white non-Hispanics 
is not expected to change, reflecting offsetting increases and 
decreases by women and men. 


Projected labor force participation rates 


The labor force participation rate is projected to rise by 0.3 
percentage point between 2000 and 2010. Increases in the par- 
ticipation rates are expected to be greatest for the 65- to 74-age 
group, made up of the pre-baby-boom generation. Unlike the 
age group in 2000, however, the ages of peak labor force partici- 
pation should be 25 to 34. Thus, the baby-boom generation’s 
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aging by itself will act to slow overall participation growth 
because they will be older than the age of highest participa- 
tion. For both sexes combined, labor force rates are projected 
to increase for all age groups. 

The overall labor force participation rate of men is projected 
to drop by 1.5 percentage points, slightly less than the decline 
in the last decade. The overall male rate is a summary of the 
changes in the age composition of the population and changes 
in labor force participation for each age as well as the increased 
race and Hispanic diversity of the male population. For men in 
the peak ages of labor force participation, 25 to 54, the rates by 
5-year groups are projected to decrease slightly over the 2000— 
10 period. Because of changes in age composition, however, 
the rates for the 10-year-age group, presented in table 3, show 
a greater decline. Older men are expected to continue to have 
increasing participation (from a 0.4-percentage point change 
in the 1990-2000 period to a 4.0-percentage point gain in the 
2000-10 period for men 55 and older) . 

The increase in the labor force participation rate of women 
over the past two decades (1980-90 and 1990-2000) has dis- 
played a pattern of slower growth in each successive period. 
For most age groups, labor force participation growth is pro- 
jected to be greater in the 2000-10 period than in the earlier 
decade. With the aging of the population, aggregate labor force 
participation for women should slow, but each of the major 
groups, 16 to 24, 25 to 54, and 55 and older, is projected to 
increase their participation more quickly than over the most 
recent decade. 

For the 1980—90 and 1990-2000 periods, women aged 20 to 
24 show decreases in participation, but in the 2000-10 period, 
participation for this group is projected to increase. The par- 
ticipation decreases in the earlier decades probably reflect the 


Cc 


omparison of labor force participation rates and age composition of Hispanic and white non-Hispanic men, 


increasing enrollment of young women in school.'” However, 
over the 2000-10 period, with labor force participation of 
women enrolled in school rising even as enrollment increases 
(table 7) and women not enrolled in school also increasing 
their participation as well, this group is projected to further 
increase their participation. 

The results of the greater school enrollment of young 
women is reflected in the projections for women 25 to 34, 
whose labor force participation is projected to increase most 
strongly over the period. The group expected to have the next 
greatest increase in participation is aged 55 to 64; members of 
a cohort who have long experienced sharp increases in labor 
force participation. 


Historical changes in the labor force 


Labor force growth over the 1990-2000 period was signifi- 
cantly slower than the rate of growth over the 1980-90 period, 
when larger numbers of the younger baby-boomers caused 
high rates of labor force growth and large absolute growth. 
The labor force grew by 19 million between 1980 and 1990, 
compared with 17 million over the 1990-2000 period. (See table 
8.) The male labor force, because of the entry of the baby- 
boom generation, grew by 12 percent over the earlier period, 
then by 9 percent between 1990 and 2000. Women increased 
their numbers by 25 percent over the 1980-90 period, com- 
pared with 16 percent over the latter period. 


Age. Labor force changes by age over the 1980-90 period 
were influenced by the baby-boomers and the birth dearth 
group of the 1930s (chart 1). Between 1980 and 1990, the baby- 
boomers were in the age groups that grew rapidly. Those aged 
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2000 
[Percent] 
Labor force participation rate Population composition by age 
; Difference Difference 
Age Hideane White, (white, Hi : White, (white, 
non-Hispanic | non-Hispanic name non-Hispanic | non-Hispanic 
less Hispanic) 4 |_less Hispanic) 
16 and 17 31.8 46.9 15.2 5.2 3.6 a 
18 and 19 68.3 69.1 8 57 3.6 Be 
20 and 21 86.0 78.8 -72 5.2 3.3 -19 
22 to 24 91.3 87.7 -3.6 79 48 -3.1 
25 to 29 93.5 94.0 5 12.1 78 43 
30 to 34 94.5 95.0 5 13.4 86 4.8 
35 to 39 93.8 94.3 5 114 10.6 =8 
40 to 44 92.8 93.3 5 11.5 10.9 ~6 
45 to 49 89.1 91.6 25 7.2 | 
: 10.1 

50 to 54 85.6 88.0 24 63 8.7 ae 
55 to 59 79.4 78.0 4 4.2 6.8 26 
60 and 61 68.2 66.9 13 1.4 22 9 
GFib BAT CU) on Som Ue 48.5 47.6 Es 1.9 3.2 1.2 
5 eGite WS co taeen ae ee 318 30.8 ~1.0 24 47 27 
TOA TAM Ms aeesias, ont aaa 18.8 18.3 -6 1.9 43 24 
76 andoider: tore ae 8.4 8.2 -2 2.9 6.7 3.8 


Table 7. Enrollment of women 16 to 24 in school and labor force participation rate by enrollment status, 1995 and 2000 


25 to 34 increased by 6.7 million and those 35 to 44, by 12 
million. For the next decade, the two groups with the greatest 
change were aged 35 to 44 and 45 to 54, with 5.7 million and 10 
million additional workers. Growth of the labor force by the 
baby boomers was affected not just by population growth, 
but also by growth in the labor force participation rate for 
women. By contrast, the age group 45 to 54 grew by 3.3 million 
during the 1980-90 period; over the next 10 years, the same 
group, but in the 55- to 64-age group, increased by 2.4 million. 

The “baby bust,” a much smaller cohort than the baby- 
boom, caused a drop in the labor force of those aged 16 to 24 
in the 1980—90 period and that of those 25 to 34 in 1990-2000, 
and should cause a drop in the labor force of those 35 to 44 in 
the 2000-10 period. 


Sex. Labor force growth for men was less than that for women 
in both the 1980—90 and 1990-2000 periods, whether measured 
by numbers of persons or rates of change. Although popula- 
tion growth for both sexes was similar, labor force participa- 
tion rates for men declined, and increased for women. 

The population and labor force of both men and women 16 
to 24 years of age decreased in the 1980—90 period, as it did for 


| ages Soot isl atin | Labor force participation rate of women 16 to 24 enrolled in school 
| 
e | | | 1995 2000 Changes, 1995-2000 
roup | Not | Not | Not 
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young men. For this period, the labor force of young men 
dropped more than that for young women (12 percent, versus 
10 percent). The decrease for men was less in the 1990-2000 
period, while the labor force of women increased. 

The labor force of women 25 to 54 increased more rapidly than 
that of young women or older women between 1980 and 1990. By 
1990, when all of the baby-boom generation was in this age 
group, labor force growth over the 1990-2000 period was mark- 
edly lower than the growth over the 1980—90 period. Women in 
the 25- to 54-age group also increased their labor force participa- 
tion rates over the 1990-2000 period. For men in the baby-boom 
generation, participation rates dropped, but the population in 
this age group increased their labor force, though at a much less 
rapid rate than the rate for women. 

Men S55 and older also decreased their labor force participa- 
tion. The age group with the highest labor force participation 
rates, 55 to 64, decreased in population as well; as a conse- 
quence, the 55 and older labor force dropped between 1980 
and 1990. Although women 55 to 64 and women 6S and older 
were subject to the same population dynamics as men, their 
labor force participation rates increased between 1980 and 
1990 and so did their labor force. The overall 55 and older 
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Civilian labor force by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin. 1980, 1990, 2000, and projected 2010 


[Numbers in thousands} 


Annual growth 
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55 to 64 ....| 4,742 4,948} 6,400 | 10,056 206 | 1,452 | 3,656 4.3 29:3) ee Svan 4.4 3.9 4.5 6.4 8 2.6 4.6 
65 and older; 1,161 1,483; 1,762 PRI E 322 | 279 S65i) 27277 18.8! 32.1 det | ile Acs fee te IMG) ARZAnt L216 | 
65 to 74 ....; 1,019 | 1,288 | 1,441 1,933 | 269 | 153: | 493| 26.4 inlet S¥-Wiv, 1.0 1.0 Oe al? 45 44 () 
75 and | | | ibe. 
older........ 142 195 321 393 §3 126 THA TSWee 64.7| 22.4 BA @ 2 2 ey? oa 2.0 
White ........... 93,600 |107,447 |117,574 |128,043 | 13,847 | 10,127 10,470| 14.8 9.4 8.9] 87.5 | 85.4 (skoetoy || fohy lez 1.6 9 9 
Men ........... 54,473 | 59,638) 63,861 | 68,159] 5165] 4,223 4,298 9.5 ast 6.7 | 50.9 | 47.4 45.3 | 43.2 1.0 WA ave 
Women ...... 39,127 | 47,809] 53,714 | 59,884) 8682] 5,905 Siig ee2zie 12.4 UWaley |P etsHey 3h as ysH(0) 38.1 38.0 2.4 2 dled 
Black... 10,865 | 13,740) 16,603 | 20,041] 2,875 2,863 | 3,439) 26.5 20.8] 20.7 10.2 10.9 11.8 W257 2.4 1.9 1.9 
Men ........... 5,612 6,802} 7,816 8,991 190)51:014) AMZ Si 242 14.9 15.0 Si 5.4 S15 Si i/ 2.0 1.4 1.4 
Women ...... S200 6,938} 8,787 | 11,050} 1,685! 1,849 | 2,263] 32.1 20uale2o8 4.9 55 6.2 7.0 2.8 2.4 2.3 
Asian and | 
other! 2,476 4,653) 6,687 9,636} 2,177 | 2,034 | 2,950] 87.9 Sa 44d se SHIA 47 6.1 5.4 Sih SF 
Men ......... ec 2,91 2))) 81570 5,070! 1,201 999 | 1,500] 87.1 38.9) 42.0 Acs 2.0 #245) Wy 5.0 SSG 
Women ....} 1,105 2,081} 3,116 4,566 971 | 1,033 | 1,449] 88.3 49.3| 465 1.0 ile? 22) 2.9 6.0 4.1 3.9 
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group decreased slightly over the period. During the 1990— 
2000 period, the population numbers for the 55- to 64-group 
increased. Even though labor force participation rates for men 
continued to decrease, the much greater weight the younger 
group had resulted in an increase in both the number of men in 
the labor force and their labor force and participation rate. For 
women, who continued to experience rising labor force partici- 
pation for all age groups along with an increase in the younger 
age group, labor force growth more than doubled. 

Another way to look at the age and sex composition of the 
labor force is with population pyramids, so-called because for 
a population with high mortality and fertility, the resulting 
graphic (chart 1) is shaped like a pyramid. A comparison of the 
population and labor force pyramids for the 1980 to 2000 pe- 
riod clearly shows some important trends. As the baby boom 
ages, so does the population and the labor force. This is true 
for both men and women. By age 30, there are more women in 
the population than there are men. By 2010, the total popula- 
tion of women will outnumber that of men by roughly 9 million. 


Race and Hispanic origin. White non-Hispanics were the 
largest group in the labor force in 1980, accounting for 82 per- 
cent of the total. However, over the 1980—90 and 1990-2000 
periods, this group had the lowest growth rates—1.1 and 0.5 
percent a year—among the groups analyzed. The smallest 
group, Asians and others had the fastest growth rate over 
those periods. Indeed, growth rates were inversely related to 
ranking by size, and the rankings were the same for men and 


Continued—Civilian labor force by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, 1980, 1990, 2000, and projected 2010 
[Numbers in thousands] 
Annual growth 
Level Cha ibuti 
| inge i Percent change Percent distribution rate (percent) 
group 1980-| 1990- | 2000-| 1980-| 1990-| 2000- 
1980- | 1990-| 2000- 
=a! = 4 { 4 = 
Hispanic 
Ofigin =... 6,146 10,720| 15,368 | 20,947! 4574] 4648) 5579] 74.4 43.4) 36.3 hI f 8.5 10:9) "4113.3 D7 of 3.1 
Meni. st 3,817 6,546) 8,919] 11,723} 2,729 | 2,373 | 2,804] 71.5] 363] 31.4 3.6 S22. 6.3 7.4 5.5 Sal 2.8 
Women . 2,326 4,174} 6,449 9,224/ 1,848 | 2,275 | 2,775 | 794] 54.5] 43.0 Ze 3.3 4.6 5.8 6.0 4.4 3.6 
Other than | | 
Hispanic | 
ORGIES 100,794 115,120) 125,495 136,774 14,326 10,375 11,279 | 14.2 9.0 9.0 | 94.3 91.5 | 89.1 | 86.7 tes 9 9 
Men .......... | 57,636 | 62,465) 66,328 | 70,498] 4,829 | 3.863 4,170 8.4 6.2 6:3) 53.9 49.6 | 47.1 | 44.7 8 6 6 
Women .....| 43,161 | 52,655) 59.167 | 66,276] 9,494 6,512 | 7,109] 220) 12.4] 12.0 | 40.4 41.8 | 42.0 | 42.0 2.0 Ne abs 
White non- | | 
Hispanic .. | 87,633 97,818/102,963 109,118|10,185 | 5144 | 6155| 11.6 5:3 6.0 | 81.9 Ute \\ Teka) aks ‘oil AS) 6 
Men ......... | 50,762 | 53,731) 55,359 | 57,538] 2,969 | 1,627 2,179 5.8 3.0 S19 47.5 42.7 | 39.3 | 36.5 6 AS) 4 
Women .-..| 36,871 44,087) 47,604 | 51,580] 7,216 | 3517 | 3976] 19.6 8.0 8.4 | 34.5 35.0 || 33:8: 32.7 1.8 8 8 
' The “Asian and other’ group includes (1) Asians and Pacific Islanders and subtracting “black” and “white” from the total; projections are made directly, not 
(2) American Indians and Alaska Natives. The historical data are derived by by subtraction. 


women. Asian and other women and men each were the fastest 
growing labor force group over the 1980-2000 period. More- 
over, all minority groups increased their share of the labor 
force during this time. Hispanics increased their share from 5.7 
percent to 10.9 percent, Asian and others increased their share 
from 2.3 percent to 4.7 percent, and blacks increased their share 
from 10.2 percent to 11.8 percent. By contrast, white non-His- 
panics, decreased their share of the labor force from 82 percent 
to 73 percent. The pattern of labor force growth rates is more 
reflective of changes in the population than of changes in 
labor force participation rates, which grew more rapidly at 5- 
year-intervals for white non-Hispanics than for other groups 
(table 6). 


Projected changes in the labor force 


Although labor force participation is expected to continue in- 
creasing at a slower rate, the labor force, like the population, is 
projected to grow slightly more rapidly over the 2000-10 pe- 
riod than it did over the 1990-2000 period. The labor force, 
however, will change in composition, as various age, race or 
Hispanic groups, and men and women will experience change 
at different rates. 


Age. The youth labor force (aged 16 to 24) is projected to 
increase by 3.4 million, more than 10 times the increase of the 
1980—90 period. The 2010 youth labor force is projected to be 
larger than that in 1980, 1990, and 2000. For the labor force 
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aged 25 to 54, the story is different. The projected increase of 
5.0 million is less than a quarter of the increase for the 1980— 
90 period. Persons aged 25 to 34, whose number decreased 
over the 1990-2000 period by 4.3 million, are projected to 
increase by 2.6 million. The 35- to 44-age group, which in- 
creased by 5.7 million over the 1990—2000 period, is projected 
to drop by 3.8 million. The 45- to 54-age group is expected to 
increase in size; but even this group, made up of the younger 
members of the baby-boom generation, is expected to increase 
at a slower rate than earlier. The smaller, younger age groups 
are those following the baby-boom generation. 

The labor force of workers 55 and older—identified as hav- 
ing the fastest rates of population growth and the greatest 
increases in labor force participation—is expected to grow by 
8.5 million. Within that group, the 55- to 64-group is expected 
to increase by 7.2 million. 

As can be seen in the population pyramids (chart 1), by 
2010, the population is beginning to assume the shape of a 
rectangle, with notches for the “baby bust.” The baby-boom 
generation will not have as impressive effect on the labor 
force in 2010 as they had earlier; their share of the labor 
force will decrease from 49 percent in 2000 to 38 percent in 
2010. Also, the relative number of older women projected is 
striking. 


Sex. The labor force of men is projected to grow by 0.9 per- 
cent annually, while that of women is expected to grow by 1.4 
percent. Because of the differential growth rates, women’s 
share of the labor force is projected to increase from 47 per- 
cent to 48 percent. 


Race and Hispanic origin. As mentioned earlier, the His- 
panic male labor force exceeded that of black men in 2000 and 
the black female labor force greatly exceeded that of Hispanic 
women. Also, as the Hispanic population continues to grow 
at a faster than the black population, it will be larger than the 
black population by 2010 and its labor force will be larger than 
that of blacks, as well. (Given that projections have errors and 
the possibility that the method for enumerating race and His- 
panic origin could change, the specificity of the year should 
be viewed with caution.'* ) 

The Asian and other group’s population also is growing 
rapidly. However, they are expected to remain the smallest of 
the four labor force groups well beyond 2010. Similarly, the 
white non-Hispanic group, which is growing slowly, will re- 
main the largest group. Their share of the 2010 labor force is 
expected to be 69 percent and would be 6.2 million larger than 
their level in 2000. The remaining three groups are expected to 
add 10.7 million persons to the labor force over the same 
period. White non-Hispanics will remain by far the largest 
group of the labor force for years after 2010. 
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From 2000 through 2010, the dynamics of labor force change 
emerge from three distinct groups: entrants—those who will 
be in the labor force in 2010, but who were not in it in 2000; 
leavers—those who will exit the labor force after 2000 and 
before 2010; and stayers—those who were in the labor force 
in 2000 and will remain through 2010.'* To the extent that the 
demographic composition of labor force entrants between 
2000 and 2010 is different from the composition of those now 
in the labor force, the 2010 labor force will be different from 
today’s labor force. The projected labor force also will be af- 
fected by the demographic composition of those leaving. 
Thus, the labor force of 2010 may be regarded as consisting of 
the labor force of 2000, plus the entrants, less the leavers. 

BLS projects that between 2000 and 2010, 41 million workers 
will enter the labor force and 24 million will leave. (See table 9.) 
These figures compare with 34 million entrants and 20 million 
leavers over the 1990-2000 period. During the earlier period, 
entrants were more likely to be men. Leavers also were more 
likely to be men, because the male labor force was and is older 
than that of women. However, the vast difference in share 
exhibited for the 1990—2000 period is projected to narrow some- 
what, resulting in an almost equal share of women and men 
entering the labor force. 

According to these projections, by 2010, 20 million men will 
have joined the 2000 labor force of 75 million, and 13 million 
men will have left the labor force, resulting in a labor force of 
82 million men in 2010. Similarly, 21 million women are expected 
to enter the labor force over the period 2000-10, while 11 mil- 
lion women are projected to leave. 

The largest share of the 2000 labor force—73 percent—was 
made up of non-Hispanic whites. Three-fifths of the popula- 
tion expected to enter the labor force between 2000 and 2010 
are projected to be non-Hispanic whites, less than their share 
over the 1990-2000 period. These proportions are smaller than 
their share of the work force, reflecting this group’s lower 
population growth. As a result of the 25 million non-Hispanic 
whites entering the labor force, and the 19 million leaving over 
the 2000-10 period, the share of non-Hispanic whites in the 
labor force is projected to be 69 percent in 2010—a drop of 4 
percentage points and down 8 percentage points from 1990. In 
the 1990-2000 period, most of the entrants were white non- 
Hispanic men—32 percent, but more striking, most of the 
leavers were also white non-Hispanic men—49 percent. 

The labor force of white non-Hispanics is projected to grow 
0.6 percent per year, slower than the overall labor force. The 
slower growth reflects little immigration of this demographic 
group to the United States and lower birth rates in the past, 
compared with other population groups. This results in rela- 
tively fewer labor force entrants and relatively more labor force 


Table 9. : villi ; 
e9 Civilian labor force 16 and older, 1990 and 2000, and projected 2010, and entrants and leavers, actual 1990-2000 
and projected, 2000-10 
1990-2000 2000-10 
Group 1990 ] 2000 ie 2010 
Entrants Leavers Stayers Entrants Leavers Stayers 
+ =r 
Numbers 
[thousands] 
SO tele ss Moe ce 125,840 34,669 19,646 106,194 140,864 41,048 24,191 116,673 157,721 
Oe Vcore eee 69,011 17,783 11,547 57,464 75,247 20,379 13,406 61,842 82,221 
VomenieG ieee! 56,829 16,886 8,098 48,730 65,617 20,669 10,785 54,831 75,500 
White non-Hispanic 97,818 21,363 16,219 81,599 102,962 24,873 18,717 84,245 109,118 
NOI Rete ot oe hee AS ae §3,731 11,214 9,587 44,145 55,359 12,583 10,404 44,955 57,538 
VOUT eas sccci aca cthcta 44,087 10,149 6,632 37,455 47,604 12,290 8,314 39,290 51,580 
Black non-Hispanic 13,566 4,694 2,131 11,435 16,129 5,627 2,843 13,286 18,913 
aah Oe eee 6,727 2,004 1,163 5,564 7,568 2,463 1,525 6,043 8,507 
BERN gf eeccecs cas. 6,839 2,689 967 5,872 8,561 3,164 1,318 7,243 10,407 
Hispanic origin ........... 10,720 5,667 1,020 9,700 15,368 7,331 A752 13,617 20,947 
io ee eee ee 6,546 3,026 653 5,893 8,919 3,820 1,016 7,903 11,723 
MMOMIENI ce -Pagexcatceccsucste 4.174 2,641 367 3,807 6,449 3,511 736 5,713 9,224 
Asian and other, 
non-Hispanic........... 3,735 2,946 277 3,459 6,404 3,218 879 5,526 8,743 
Menina ie .2) Ses 2,007 1,539 145 1,862 3,401 1,513 461 2,940 4,453 
VORRIET Soret noe oe 1,728 1,406 132 1,597 3,003 1,705 417 2,586 4,290 
Share 
[percent] 
MO alice Revit seh ro. 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
NS Ainehe aie aan eatin 54.8 Sic3 58.8 54.1 53.4 49.6 55.4 53.0 D2 
Se ete eae eee 45.2 48.7 41.2 45.9 46.6 50.4 44.6 47.0 47.9 
White non-Hispanic .... TATA 61.6 82.6 76.8 134 60.6 77.4 72.2 69.2 
5) eee ae ee 42.7 32.3 48.8 41.6 39.3 30.7 43.0 38.5 36.5 
MORON 5d tec cnoeeeeen ssn 35.0 29.3 33.8 35.3 33.8 29.9 34.4 SLY 32.7 
Black non-Hispanic 10.8 13:5 10.8 10.8 Wiles) 13.7 11.8 11.4 12.0 
Men rrr eenct. mae. 5.3 5.8 5.9 5:2 5.4 6.0 6.3 5.2 5.4 
RU MONIICM Mec cee eeerate sare 5.4 7.8 4.9 5:5 6.1 vals 5.4 6.2 6.6 
Hispanic origin ........... 8.5 16.3 5.2 9.1 10.9 17.9 Ue nal 13.3 
PNET cieese ds ciara Sires tse: 9.2 8.7 3.3 5.5 6.3 9.3 4.2 6.8 7.4 
NM VONTIEN «sa: <.seadeeacaeecen 3,3 7.6 1.9 3.6 46 8.6 3.0 4.9 5.8 
Asian and other, 
non-Hispanic........... 3.0 8.5 1.4 3.3 4.5 7.8 3.6 4.7 §.5 
Epa ek Bee eee 1.6 4.4 Te 1.8 2.4 Shh 1.9 2:5 2.8 
WMOMMICE Yc. set, 0- oe dcacecdenrs 4 4.1 Th 1.5 725 4.2 are 3.7 P27) 
Note: The four race, Hispanic origin groups add to the total. Hispanics The “Asian and other’ group includes (1) Asians and Pacific Islanders and (2) 
may be of any race. American Indians and Alaska Natives. 


leavers—a reflection of the aging white male labor force. White 
non-Hispanic women are projected to increase their participa- 
tion more than any other group, but this faster growth rate will 
not be enough to offset the slow growth in the non-Hispanic 
population of only 0.6 percent yearly. 

Blacks, the second largest group in the 2000 labor force, made 
up 11.5 percent of the labor force or a total of 16.1 million. (In this 
section, unlike, the rest of the article, Hispanic blacks are in- 
cluded only with Hispanics rather than with both.) Blacks are 
projected to add 5.6 million workers to the labor force between 
2000 and 2010—14 percent of all new entrants during the period. 
This is more than the number that entered between 1990 and 
2000. With the 2.8-million blacks projected to leave the labor 
force over the period, the group will increase in number, and by 


2010, their share of the labor force is expected to be 12.0 percent, 
up 0.5 percentage points from 2000. The black labor force is pro- 
jected to grow faster than the overall labor force because of 
their higher-than-average population growth resulting from 
higher-than-average birth rates and immigration. 

In 2000, Hispanics (of all races) were the third largest labor 
force group, with 15.4 million workers representing 10.9 percent 
of the labor force. Because of their higher levels of migration, 
some 7.3 million Hispanics are projected to enter the labor force 
during the 2000-10 period. Only 1.8 million Hispanics are pro- 
jected to leave the labor force (reflecting their relatively young 
age composition), so the number of Hispanics in the labor force 
is projected to grow by more than 5.5 million, increasing to 20.9 
million persons in 2010. The Hispanic share of the labor force is 
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expected to grow because of overall population growth—from 
higher birth levels and increased migration—and because of in- 
creases in the participation rate of Hispanic women. 

In 2000, the smallest racial group in the labor force was 
Asian and other. About 3.2 million members of this group will 
enter the labor force during the 2000-10 period, which is a 
notable amount, considering that its 1990 labor force was only 
a half million larger. Because relatively fewer workers of this 
group are projected to leave the labor force over the period, 
the group is projected to increase by 44 percent. Increases in 
the number of Asians and others in the labor force reflect their 
continued high immigration. 


Aspects of the aging labor force 


Median age. The age of the labor force can be measured in 
various ways; one is median age. As the baby-boom genera- 
tion entered the labor force, the median age of the labor force 
decreased; once in the labor force, this large group can only 
age. The median age of the labor force, at 40.5 years in 1962 
(the highest level attained before the baby-boomers entered 
the labor force), dropped steadily until 1980, and since then, it 
has been rising. With the population projected to continue 
aging as rapidly as in the past, the median age of the labor 
force in 2010 is projected to just exceed the level reached in 
1962. (See table 10.) The following tabulation provides median 
ages for the civilian noninstitutional population and labor force 
ages 16 and older: 


1990 2000 2010 
Ropulationescsee. 41.1 44.2 44.7 
Babortorce ee 36.6 39.3 40.6 
Difterencems se 4.5 4.9 4.1 


The median age of both groups is increasing, but the me- 
dian age of the population is increasing more than the labor 
force. The median age of the labor force is less than the median 
age of the population because the labor force participation 
rates of older persons are much lower than the rates of young 


ifele)(=aal8 Median ages of the labor force, by sex, race, and Hispanic origin, selected historical years and projected 2010 


workers. The growth of the older population, combined with 
the increase in their participation rates, results in the median 
age of the 2010 projected labor force exceeding the level of the 
highest median that was recorded in 1962. 

Historically, white non-Hispanic participants have had a 
higher median age than the rest of the labor force. This is 
projected to continue, with the difference reaching 1.6 years in 
2010. Compared with white non-Hispanic groups, the black 
and Hispanic groups have a lower median age, reflecting their 
higher birth rates. As a result, black and Hispanic youth are 
projected to claim a somewhat larger share of their respective 
populations. Black participants in the labor force have been 
about 1.5 years to 3.1 years younger than the overall labor 
force; this age gap is projected to continue through 2010. In 
2000, the median age of Asians and other participants in the 
labor force was 1.5 years less than the overall labor force. This 
difference is expected to increase to 2.0 years by 2010. His- 
panic participants generally have been younger, due to their 
higher fertility rate. This group is projected to continue having 
a lower median age than the overall labor force, but it is pro- 
jected to age from a median of 34.9 years in 2000 to 36.4 years 
in 2010, reflecting the aging of earlier immigrants. The median 
age of all race and Hispanic groups is expected to increase 
during the 2000-10 period. 


Age composition. There are other ways to look at the age 
structure of the labor force. For example, one scenario for an 
aging labor force would be an increase in the proportion of 
those 65 and older and a decrease in the proportion of those 
under 25. Table 11 presents distribution of the population and 
labor force aged 16 and older, by age group and sex. 

From 1980 to 2000, the proportion of those 65 and older in the 
population increased. This proportion is expected to increase 
slightly through 2010. By contrast, the proportion of persons 16 
to 24 decreased over the 1980-2000 period, however, it is expected 
to increase by 2010. The population is getting older, based on the 
median age, and younger, based on proportions! Since 1990, the 
proportion of 25- to 39-year olds has decreased and it is expected 
to continue decreasing through 2010. 


Group 1962 1980 1990 2000 | 2010 
otal: axe. et ee eee, eee 40.5 34.6 36.6 39.3 40.6 
Se SMOM eae as Mec sepa Ae 40.5 35.1 36.7 39.3 40.6 
WONG Secnst atten eset crc Oa. Mecrn tenis ca 40.4 33.9 36.4 39.3 40.6 
VV ite senescence ees 40.9 34.8 36.8 39.7 
: : } 41.3 
Bla ct ea eate ht. (‘) 33.3 34.9 37.3 37.7 
Asian and other? oo... (’) 33.8 36.5 37.8 38.7 
GispaniGOnGine reser cel ere er (*) 30.7 33.2 
White non-Hispanic... (4) 35.0 37.0 ee ee 
' Data not available before 1972. tracting “black” and “white” from the total; projecti i 
a NO ; ¥ otal; projections are ma f 
* The “Asian and other’ group includes (1) Asians and Pacific Islanders and (2) 3 Persons of Hispanic origin may be of ay facet Cae 
American Indians and Alaska Natives. The historic data are derived by sub- ‘Data not available before 1980. 
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Table 11, Distribution of the population and labor force by age and sex, 1980, 1990, 2000, and projected 2010 


Looking at the composition of the population by sex, the 
same general patterns hold. However, the male population has 
proportionately more youth than the female population, re- 
flecting their higher proportion of births, slightly higher cur- 
rent migration, and higher mortality. (Compared with the over- 
all male population relatively more women are in the older ages. 
Although table 11 does not show the relative sizes of the fe- 
male and male population groups (as does table 2) it does 
indicate that the female population has a greater share of their 
population in the older ages.) 

The age structure of the /abor force, 16 and older is differ- 
ent from that of the population, 16 and older. A smaller share 
of the labor force is 65 and older. Youth aged 16 to 24 also make 
up a smaller share of the labor force than of the population. 
However, between 2000 and 2010, the youth share of the labor 
force is projected to increase. The baby-boom generation can 
be followed within the labor force by observing that in 1980, it 
was in the youth group. By 1990, the share of the labor force 
aged 25 to 39 had increased, indicating that the baby-boomers 
moved into this age group. By 2010, this age group’s share of 
the labor force is projected to be less than it was in 1980, as the 
baby-boom generation will have aged. In 2000, 48.2 percent of 
the labor force was age 40 or older; by 2010, more than half the 
labor force will be in this age category. 


Economic dependency. Since 1987, there were more Ameri- 
cans in the labor force than those who were not. This phenom- 
enon is projected to prevail throughout the entire projection 
period, with the ratio of those not working to those who are 
working reaching 90 per 100 workers in 2010. This measure, 


_ known as the economic dependency ratio, is the number of 


[Percent] 
| Population Labor force 
Group T at T 
1980 1990 2000 2010 1980 1990 2000 2010 
( =| 

Total, 16 years and older ooo... eceeccece..| 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
MONO CAM ein ire ates Lae eeeeaeceetbe ns . 22:2 Wiest 16.4 16.8 PRN E 17.9 16.1 16.5 
PASI Cos |e) ae oes ete ee ee en ee 30.1 33.3 28.4 25.0 37.8 42.0 S5i7) 32.1 
G AOIECTiV0 10) fo (=) Stee nae Ra neat I ie aa 47.7 49.1 55.2 58.2 38.6 40.1 48.2 51.4 
POrONCOlGSRy Ieee. eek seth Oe ee 14.5 qo5 foo 15.8 2.4 Paps) 2.4 2.9 
PO BUCIOIIOT cut Bevan ek Sk | °5.4 6.1 5 7.0 4 4 6 6 
I UCTIe Uo (21) are ee ee eR eS IT | 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Ua TONE W See eres diene ie AS, Ninel 23.0 18.4 ited) 17.6 2241 N78) 15.8 16.3 
ASH POWER aes ec po ea co 31.0 34.2 28.9 25.4 38.2 42.2 36.1 32:5 
AOrANGLOIAGN ree ete serscss re acee sees Gn 46.0 47.4 53.9 571 39.7 40.4 48.1 51.4 
Boat Older ecco ees nn a ct eo | 12.6 d 13:3 13.8 14.2 <1] 2.9 a2 3.8 
TAGS |e Weel [0 (= eee ea nee te ee | 4.2 4.7 A 5.8 503) 4 6 6 
MCN TOUM cctere eee ORE cas tc ea 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
‘GD? OTe? SHAE ed ae eect Ck a a Sa le 21.4 17.0 Sul 16.1 PAS) Tf 18.5 16.5 16.8 
ZY LOPS 10 Nts See Nate oe a eee eee ae 29.3 32.4 27.8 24.6 See 41.7 35.2 31.8 
SADIE Lite Ika) fo (7k lh ee a eA ee 49.3 50.7 56.4 59.3 37.1 39.8 48.3 51.4 
SSE TAG io) ba 7 iat eee en eS | 16.3 17.4 WAP es 2.6 2.6 Plt 3.1 
TASER P01 | ERR ae ie Re A ea Gad | 6.4 7.4 : 8.0 3 ZS 5 5 


persons in the total population (including Armed Forces over- 
seas and children) who are not in the labor force per 100 of 
those who are in the labor force. (See table 12.) For every 100 
persons in the 2000 labor force, about 94 persons were not. Of 
this group, about 44 were children, 29 were 16 to 64 years of 
age, and 21 were older than 64. 

Upon examining these ratios, for various age groups, 
one can see that the decrease in the overall ratio is attrib- 
utable to the change in the number of children. As the num- 
ber of births diminished and the baby boom moved to ages 
older than 16, the total economic dependency ratio dropped. 
Most of the 32-percentage point drop for the total population 
between 1975 and 2000 was attributable to the decline in the 
number of births. The portion of the ratio attributed to chil- 
dren is projected to continue dropping, despite somewhat 
higher births. The remainder of the historical drop in the 
dependency ratio is attributable to higher labor force par- 
ticipation for women aged 16 to 64. As a result, the ratio for 
the 16- to 64-age group dropped 16 points, from 44.2 in 1975 to 
28.3 in 2000. This ratio is projected to resume decreasing, 
reflecting the projected increase in participation of men and 
of young women aged 16 to 24. 


Table 12, Economic dependency ratio, 1975-2000 and 
projected 2010, by age 


[Per hundred in the labor force] 
— 


Group 1975 | 1980 | 1985 | 1990| 1995 | 2000} 2010 

= | =! At ees 
Total population ...|126.3 | 108.9} 103.3 | 98.3 96.6 | 93.9 | 90.3 
Wierd Ome, 61.4 50.7| 47.3 | 45.8 48.6 | 44.1 | 40.1 
HOMONGAG ecm. 44.2 37.4| 34.2 | 30.5 25.7 | 28:3 | 28.9 
65 and older ...... ZOW MI 2018) 2B uIN22 4 2253) 21 CMe ZAkS 
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The part of the dependency ratio that had been steadily 
increasing is the portion attributable to older persons. In 
1975, this was by far the smallest part of the dependency 
ratio, and by 2010, it is expected to still be the smallest 
proportion. However, between 1975 and 1990, the older per- 
sons’ dependency ratio grew 1.4 percentage points; it then 
fell to 21.6 per hundred and it is projected to remain at that 
level. The decrease represented the entry of the birth dearth 
of the 1930s into the 65 and older group. With what we now 
believe to be the composition of the population after 2010, 
it is clear that the overall dependency ratio will rise some 


Notes 


time after 2010; but it may never reach the level of 1975. 


THE 2010 LABOR FORCE is expected to have a greater propor- 
tion of women and Hispanics than the 2000 labor force. As the 
baby-boom generation ages, the work force is expected to 
grow older. Between 2000 and 2010, 116 million workers are 
expected to remain in the labor force, 41 million workers are 
projected to enter the labor force, and 24 million are expected 
to leave. As a result, the labor force in 2010 would be 158 
million—up 17 million from the 2000 level. This represents a 
continuation of the 1990-2000 growth rate. O 


' The civilian labor force consists of employed and unemployed 
persons actively seeking work, but does not include any Armed Forces 
personnel. Historical data for this series are from the Current Popula- 
tion Survey, conducted by the Bureau of the Census for the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 

The projections in this issue were completed prior to the tragic 
events of September 11, 2001. srs will continue to review its projec- 
tions and as long-term consequences of September 11 become clearer 
will incorporate these effects in subsequent releases of the labor force 
outlook. 


* This projection replaces that described in Howard N Fullerton, Jr., 
“The labor force: steady growth, changing composition,” Monthly La- 
bor Review, November 1999, pp. 19-32. For further labor force projec- 
tion data, see http://stats.bls.gov/emplab1.htm. 


3 Projections of labor force participation rates for each group are 
developed by first estimating a trend rate of change, usually based on 
participation rate behavior during the prior 8-year period. Second, the 
rate is modified when the time-series projections for the specific group 
appear inconsistent with the results of cross-sectional and cohort analy- 
ses. This second step ensures consistency in the projections across the 
various demographic groups. For further information, see Handbook of 
Methods, “Employment Projections” (Washington, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, 1999), Chapter 13, available on the Internet at http:// 
stats.bls.gov/opub/hom/homch13_a.htm. 


4 Frederick W. Hollmann, Tammany J. Mulder, and Jeffrey E. Kallan, 
“Population Projections of the United States, 1999 to 2100: Method- 
ology and Assumptions” Working Paper No. 38 (U.S. Department of 
Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 1999). 


° For a discussion of migration theories, see Douglass S. Massey, 
Joaquin Arango, Graeme Hugo, Ali Kouaouci, Adela Pellegrino, and J. 
Edward Taylor, “Theories of International Migration: A Review and 
Appraisal,” Population and Development Review, September 1993, 
pp. 431-66. 


° See Richard A. Ippolito, “Toward Explaining Early Retirement 
After 1970,” Industrial and Labor Relations Review, July 1990, pp. 
556-69. Also, see the discussion and tables in Howard N Fullerton, Jr., 
“Labor force participation: 75 years of change, 1950-98 and 1998— 
2025,” Monthly Labor Review, December 1999, pp. 3-12; Arlene Dohm, 
“Gauging the labor force effects of retiring baby-boomers,” Monthly 
Labor Review, July 2000; pp. 17-25, and William J. Wiatrowski, “Chang- 
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ing retirement age: ups and downs,” Monthly Labor Review, April 2001, 
pp. 3-12. 


7 The analysis is complicated by the redesign of the Current Popula- 
tion Survey implemented in 1994. The survey is now counting more 
older women and men in the labor force due to the improved question- 
naire design. 


® See Diane E. Herz, “Work after early retirement: An increasing 
trend among men,” Monthly Labor Review, April 1995, pp. 13-20. 


° While it is impossible for everyone to experience higher rates of 
return than average all the time, some workers do experience above 
average rates of return on their defined contribution benefit pensions. 
Some of these workers retire early, and others decide to continue 
working to add more funds to their account and further increase their 
retirement income. 


'0 Normal Retirement Age, Social Security Administration, Decem- 
ber 4, 2000, on the Internet at http://www.ssa.gov/OACT/ProgData/ 
nra.html (visited Dec. 20, 2000). 


'' See “The President Signs the ‘Senior Citizens’ Freedom to Work 
Act of 2000,’ ” Social Security Legislative Bulletin number 106-20, April 
7, 2000, on the Social Security Internet site at http://www.ssa.gov/ 
legislation/legis_bulletin_040700.html (visited Nov. 13, 2001). 


'2 See Howard V. Hayghe, “Are women leaving the labor force?” 


Monthly Labor Review, July 1994, pp. 37-39. 


' For the most recent evaluation of Bis labor force projections, see 
Howard N Fullerton, Jr., “An evaluation of labor force projections to 
1995,” Monthly Labor Review, September 1997, pp. 5-9. 


'* Entrants and leavers are computed by comparing the labor force 
numbers for birth cohorts at two points in time. If the labor force 
numbers at the second point are larger, the difference is termed “the 
entrants.” If the labor force numbers at the second point are smaller, the 
difference is the leavers. These concepts understate the numbers likely 
to enter and leave the labor force over the period covered by the two 
points in time, but are still a valid comparison. As with measures of 
geographic mobility, which also do not measure all the changes over a 
period, we do not call these net entrants and leavers. For a further 
discussion of the methods, see Howard N Fullerton, Jr., “Measuring 
Rates of Labor Force Dynamics,” Proceedings of the Social Statistics 
Section, American Statistical Association, 1993. 
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Industry Employment 


Employment outlook: 2000-10 


Industry output and employment 


projections to 2010 


U.S. employment to 2010 is expected to rise, 
although not as quickly as in the 1990s; 


nonfarm wage and salary workers 


should account for most of the new jobs 


mployment in the United States is pro- 
EB jected to increase by 22.2 million over the 

2000-10 period. Even though the growth 
(1.4 percent) is slightly slower than that experi- 
enced during the past decade, employment in 
the economy is expected to reach 167.8 million. 
Nonfarm wage and salary workers are expected 
to account for most of the projected employment 
gains, 152.5 million. Agricultural employment— 
including wage and salary workers, self-em- 
ployed persons, and unpaid family workers—is 
projected to increase by 323,000. Nonfarm self- 
employed and unpaid family workers are also ex- 
pected to increase—to 9.1 million—while private 
household wage and salary jobs are projected to 
decline by 226,000. (See table 1.) 

Real output among industries 1s expected to 
expand by nearly $6.1 trillion between 2000 and 
2010, to $22.3 trillion from $16.2 trillion.'! The 
resulting average annual growth rate of 3.3 per- 
cent closely mirrors that experienced during the 
1990-2000 period. Nearly 60 percent of total out- 
put growth will be attributed to the service-pro- 
ducing industries, where real output is expected 
to expand at about the same rate experienced 
during the past decade—3.4 percent—and reach 
$13.1 trillion by 2010. Real output growth in the 
goods-producing sector is projected to increase 
3 percent annually, slightly slower than that of 
the 1990-2000 period. Although comprising just 
1.8 percent of the economy’s total output, agri- 
culture output is expected to grow at 1.9 percent 


annually, slightly lower than its previous 10-year 
growth rate. (See table 2.) 

The aggregate picture of the economy for the 
year 2010 has labor force and gross domestic 
product growth remaining constant, while rising 
productivity rates continue to lead the way for 
Output increases. Macroeconomic factors pro- 
viding the foundation for the industry and out- 
put projections include the labor force and de- 
mographic changes, Government defense spend- 
ing and tax policies, foreign economic activity, 
business investment decisions, personal con- 
sumption patterns, and aggregate productivity 
trends.” 

Most recent BLS projections of the economy 
has the labor force growing at an annual rate of 
1.1 percent, which echoes that experienced dur- 
ing the 1990-2000 period. Growth of the nonfarm 
labor productivity index is projected to average 
2.8 percent per year from 2000 through 2010, a 
significant increase from the 2.0-percent rate ob- 
served over the previous 10 years. Annual GDP 
growth is expected to mirror the 3.3-percent rate 
experienced during the previous 1990-2000 pe- 
riod. Within GDP, business investment is set to 
continue to outpace household consumption as 
companies continue to take advantage of tech- 
nological advances to enhance productivity. 
Foreign trade, however, is expected to accelerate 
the fastest as the trade deficit on average by 8 
percent annually throughout the projected pe- 
riod, thereby depressing the dollar exchange rate. 
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Industry Employment | 
Employment by major industry division, 1990, 2000, and projected 2010 
Thousands of jobs Change Percent distribution Average annual 
rate of change 
Industry | 
1990 2000 2010 1990-2000 | 2000-10 1990 2000 2010 1990-2000 | 2000-10 
Otalieree eee een 124,324 145,594 167,754 21,269 22,160 98.2 98.8 99.0 1.6 1.4 
Nonfarm wage . 
ANGISalany eevee namanen 108,760 130,639 152,447 21,879 21,807 87.5 89.7 90.9 1.8 1.6 
Goods producing ...........- 24,906 25,709 27,057 803 1,347 20.0 West 16.1 0.3 0.5 

MINING perirerssseucsaeernscess 709 543 488 -167 —55 0.6 0.4 0.3 —2.6 -1.1 

Constructione 2... 5,120 6,698 7,522 1,578 825 4.1 4.6 4.5 Oeil le 

Manufacturing ............... 19,077 18,469 19,047 —607 Su 15.3 WY 11.4 -.3 0.3 

Durable lees vcevccesscesess 11,109 11,138 11,780 29 642 8.9 en 7.0 0.0 0.6 

Nondurable..............++ 7,968 7,331 7,267 637 64 6.4 5.0 4.3 -.8 -.1 
Service producing........... 83,854 104,930 125,390 21,076 20,461 67.4 Thee 74.7 2.3 1.8 
Transportaion, 

communications, 

LUGS ees eee eres 5,776 7,019 8,274 1,243 1h205 4.6 4.8 4.9 2.0 Not 
Wholesale trade .............. 6,173 7,024 7,800 851 776 5.0 4.8 4.6 if58) 1.1 
Retail trade ............ 19,601 23,307 26,400 3,706 3,093 15.8 16.0 15.7 ile 1.3 
Finance, insurance, 

and real estate 6,709 7,560 8,247 851 687 5.4 5.2 4.9 Ae 9 
SONVICES x ac-e-s0-cee-a-t 27,291 39,340 52,233 12,049 12,893 22.0 27.0 31.1 3.7 2.9 
GOVEMIMONE Sc scecceevesrres: 18,304 20,680 22,436 2,376 have 14.7 14.2 13.4 Wee 8 
Federal Government ....... 3,085 PATE 2,622 -308 —154 25 1.9 1.6 -1.0 -.6 
State and local 

QOvermment ..---....-...52-5-. 15,219 17,903 19,814 2,684 1,914 12.2 12.3 11.8 1.6 1.0 

Agriculture? cere: ee 3,340 3,526 3,849 186 323 ef 2.4 2.3 as) 9 
Private household wage 
ANGSALANY evscascescesssceveses 1,014 890 664 -124 —226 8 6 4 1.3 -2.9 
Nonagriculture self- 
employed and unpaid 
family WOrKerS?4 ee 8,921 8,731 9,062 -190 331 Ue 6.0 5.4 -.2 4 
Secondary wage and 
salary jobs in agricutlure 
(except agricultural 
services); forestry, 
fishing, and trapping; 
and private households>... 205 155 150 -50 =5 2 Jl Al -2.8 —3 
Secondary jobs as a 
self-employed or unpaid 
faMily WOFKER ones 2,084 1,652 1,582 —432 -70 Ase 1.1 9 —2.3 —4 
L a a L L L 
ve Employment data for wage and salary workers are from the Bis Current ° Excludes government wage and salary workers, and includes private 
Employment Statistics (payroll) survey, which counts jobs, whereas self- sector for sic 08, 09 (forestry, fishing, hunting, and trapping). 
employed, unpaid family workers, agricultural, and private household data 4 ; ei ; : 
are from the Current Population Survey (household survey), which counts Excludes sic 08,09 (forestry, fishing, hunting, and trapping). 
workers. “Workers who hold a secondary wage and salary job in agriculture (except 
2 Excludes sic 074,5, 8 (agricultural services and 99 nonclassifiable agricultural services); forestry, fishing, hunting and trapping; and private 
establishments), and is therefore not directly comparable with the data Nouseholds. 
published in the Bureau of Labor Statistics monthly periodical, Employment ° Wage and salary workers who hold a secondary job as a self-employed 
and Earnings. or unpaid family worker. 
| 


Continuing the 1990-2000 historical trend, virtually allnon- at an average annual rate of 2.9 percent, this industry over- 


farm wage and salary employment growth will be generated 
by service-producing sector.’ Even though the goods-pro- 
ducing sector will continue to add jobs, its relatively slow 0.5 
percent annual growth is dwarfed by the expected 1.8-percent 
pace and 20.5 million jobs created by the service sector. 

The service industry division represents the strongest 
growth within the service-producing sector, both in terms of 
absolute and percentage change. Generating 12.9 million jobs 
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shadows the 3.1 million jobs expected to be created by the 
retail trade industry, the next largest source of employment 
growth. Together, these two industry divisions make up about 
73 percent of the total increase in nonfarm wage and salary 
employment between 2000 and 2010. Buoyed by a projected 
increase of approximately 2 million jobs at the State and local 
level, government employment is expected to rise to 22.4 mil- 
lion. Federal Government employment, only about 17 percent 


Table 2. | Output by major industry division (gross duplicated output), 1990, 2000, and projected 2010 


of total government employment in 1990, is expected to con- 
tinue to decline to 11.7 percent, shedding an additional 154,000 
workers by 2010. 

Within the goods-producing sector, construction employ- 
ment is expected to grow at an annual rate of 1.2 percent rate, 
adding 825,000 jobs over the 2000-10 period; manufacturing 
employment is projected to grow 0.3 percent annually, but 
only regain its 1990 employment level of 19.1 million workers. 
Employment in mining industries is expected to contract 1.1 
percent annually—losing 55,000 jobs. 

On the other hand, output for the goods-producing sector 
is anticipated to keep pace with the service-producing indus- 
tries. Through strong productivity gains, output for the goods- 
producing sector is projected to increase by 3.0 percent annu- 
ally (compared with 3.3 percent for the service-producing sec- 
tor), and generate $2.0 trillion in additional output over the 
projected period. Manufacturing, the dominant goods-produc- 
ing industry, is projected to expand by $1.7 million from its 
2000 level of $4.6 trillion. Real output for durable goods manu- 
facturing, projected to grow annually at 4.0 percent, is almost 
double the expected pace of its nondurable goods counter- 
part. The economy, however, is expected to remain service 
dominated as that sector’s output reaches $13.1 trillion by 
2010. The goods-producing sector, alternatively, is expected 


| Billions of chained 1992 dollars Percent distribution Average annual 
Industry rate of change 
| 1990 2000 2010 1990 2000 2010 1990-2000 2000-10 
TNC) Sie es: Gone | 11,472.2 16,180.2 22,286.1 100.0 100.0 100.0 3.5 3.3 
Goods PFOGUGCING)...c:..0.....+- 3,947.5 5,724.4 7,681.0 34.4 35.4 34.5 3.8 3.0 
Mining seostnetneresnsaneneenenecssenes 205.4 212.1 229.9 1.8 1.3 1.0 33 0.8 
Construction suid eee cc ee 730.0 910.1 1,182.1 6.4 5.6 3 222 2.6 
Manufacturing ...........2.....00. | 3,022.0 4,601.4 6,278.6 26.3 28.4 28.2 4.3 3.2 
Durable tes o3. teen | 1,480.8 2,785.2 4,136.4 12.9 Ww2 18.6 6.5 4.0 
Nondurable ..............0..000.. 1,568:0 1,834.5 2,219.7 1S 11.3 10.0 let 1.9 
Service producing ................ 6,732.3 9,421.9 13,079.1 58.7 58.2 58.7 3.4 3.3 
Transportation, | 
communications, utilities . | 931.1 1,278.0 1,961.9 8.1 7.9 8.8 3.2 4.4 
Wholesale AUG Sereseco scsces 607.7 920.4 1,409.6 5.3 Sif 6.3 4.2 4.4 
Retail trade n..:5. a. | 896.8 1,222.4 1,627.9 7.8 7.6 7.3 3A 2.9 
Finance, insurance, and 
real GS(A1G) 2s ee | 1,198.1 1,806.4 2,429.1 10.4 Vale 10.9 4.2 3.0 
SEIVIGES Bec Rescne<czces eee eeens: | 2,056.7 3,031.5 4,377.9 17.9 18.7 19.6 4.0 3.7 
Government .........-..cces00000- 1,043.4 1,161.6 1,287.5 941 WE 5.8 ‘eal 1.0 
Federal Government .......... 388.9 353.3 359.8 3.4 Pa. 1.6 -1.0 
State and local 
GOVEMMENE ....<:.<.s286.<2<022000 654.5 808.3 927.7 5:7 5.0 4.2 al 1.4 
PAQVICUITON OG, £2. cin.s-cetdacecsesees 201.2 333.7 404.5 2.2 2.1 1.8 2.6 1.9 
Private households .............. 12.6 14.7 13.3 al at “il 5 -1.0 
Special industries ‘............... 529.9 706.8 1022 4.6 4.4 4.9 2.9 4.5 
Fc: ee ee eer -7.4 -21.3 5.9 -1 -.1 0 dis : 
' Consists of nonproducing accounting categories to reconcile input- Sources: Historical data are from the Bureau of Economic Analysis, 
output system with niea accounts. U.S. Department of Commerce; projections are from the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 
? Residual is shown for the first level only. Subcategories do not neces- ae 
sarily add to higher categories as a byproduct of chainweighting. 


SSS SSS 


to generate $7.7 trillion in output by 2010. Almost 40 percent 
of the projected output for the service-producing industries 
will be attributed to the services division, which is expected to 
grow at an annual rate of 3.7 percent, to $4.4 trillion in 2010 
from $3.0 trillion in 2000. The transportation, communications, 
and utilities division, as well as the finance, insurance, and 
real estate division, are expected to be the next two most influ- 
ential sources of output growth—increasing 4.4 and 3.0 per- 
cent, respectively—and generating $1.3 trillion of combined 
additional output. 


Service-producing sector 


Transportation. Jobs in the transportation industries are pro- 
jected to increase at a 1.9-percent annual rate, to 5.5 million 
jobs in 2010 from 4.5 million jobs in 2000. Output is projected 
to increase at a 4.2-percent annual rate, which is faster than 
that of the overall economy, and the 3.2-percent growth this 
sector experienced during the last decade. Almost a third of 
the transportation sector’s employment growth and half of its 
output increases occur in trucking and courier services, ex- 
cept air. (See table 3.) This industry’s above-average pro- 
jected output growth rate of 4.2 percent results in $121.2 bil- 
lion worth of additional output being generated by 2010, and 


Text continues on page 47 
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| Table 3. | Employment and output by industry, 1990, 2000, and projected 2010 
Employment Output 
Standard : Average annual] Billions of chained + | Average annual 
Industrial Industry Thousands of jobs Change | rate of change 1996 dollars rate of change 
Classification 
1990- | 20004 1990-| 2000- 1990- | 2000- 
1990 | 2000 | 2010 2000 10 | 2000 10 1990 | 2000 | 2010 2000 10 
Jes A . 
Nonfarm wage and Salary? ...........0..{108,760) 130,639 | 152,447) 21,879} 21,808) 1.8 1.6 |10,672 | 15,128 | 20,761 3.6 3.2 
10-14 MINING iz. .s02-s0csesscpsccsesssevorssssceesSesapree 709 543 487) -167| -55 —2.6| -1.1 205 212 230 0.3 0.8 
10 Metal mining .... 58 41 35 -17 + -3.5} -1.5 11 13 16 1.2 2.6 
12 Coal mining 147 77 54, -69) -23; -62! -3.5 25 26 33 0.4 2.4 
foteis2 Crude petroleum, natural gas, 
ANGIGAS GUIS eas. ceeewnscaeaee et 196 129 100 -67| -29 4.1) -2.5 133 122 130 -8 0.6 
138 Oil and gas field services ............ 198 182 188} -17 uv -.9 0.4 22 31 28 3.3 -1.0 
14 Nonmetallic minerals, 
except fuels 110 114 110 3 4 0.3 -.3 15 19 24 2.1 2:3 
15,16,17 Gonstructiontersersss-cncceeanetereaee 5,120| 6,698} 7,522) 1,578} 825 2.7 le 730 910} 1,182 2.2 2.6 
20-39 Manurtacturitigie-rssses on venecarrevere 19,077 | 18,469} 19,047; -607| 577 -.3 0.3 | 3,022} 4,601} 6,279 4.3 3.2 
24,25 ,32-39 Durable manufacturing ...............+. 11,109 | 11,138] 11,780 29| 642 0.0 0.6 | 1,481] 2,785] 4,136 6.5 4.0 
24 Lumber and wood products ......... 733 832 905 99 13 se) 0.8 106 115 146 0.8 2.4 
241 HOGGING G2 8h hacttcsscrsdecesseesettesseer 85 80 80 5 1 -.6 0.1 23 15 18; -3.9 any, 
242 Sawmills and planing mills ......... 198 185 185} -13 0 =f 0.0 Zeif 34 44 2.2 2.6 
243 Millwork, plywood, 
and structural members ........... 262 335 361 74 25 P25 0.7 31 36 Aa. 1.6 2a 
244,249 Wood containers and misc. 
WOOG|DrOdUCIS ess cereetucese ee 130 142 152 12 10 0.9 0.7 17 19 23 1.6 1.9 
245 Wood buildings and mobile 
NOMOCS encieteen cece een 59 91 127 31 36 4.3 3.4 8 10 16 2.0 5.1 
25 Furniture and fixtures ....... 506 558 630 52 72 1.0 tee 50 84 111 5.3 2.9 
251 Household furniture ...............04+ 289 293 283 4, -11 0.1 -.4 24 32 38 3.0 1.8 
254 Partitions and fixtures ............... 78 91 116 12 25 IES PS ih 14 16 6.8 Ne? 
252,253,259 Office and misc. furniture 
ANGIXIOLCS cee eeeeee eee ee 138 174 231 36) 57 2.3 2.9 19 37 57 ie 4.3 
321,322,323 Glass and glass products ......... 160 148 140) -12 -8 —8 —.6 19 25 34 2.9 2.9 
324 Hydraulic Cement ...............:e00++ 18 18 16 Oo} 2 -.2| -1.0 6 7 11 2.8 3.7 
325,326,328,329 Stone, clay, and miscellaneous | 
mineral products ............0..00+ 172 165 152 —7| 13 —4 -8 20 29 32 3.7 1.0 
327 Concrete, gypsum, and plaster 
PLOGUCIS rie cer-sesceectcrecsescees 206 248 263 42 14 1.9 0.6 29 42 53 3.7 2.4 
33 Primary metal industries .............. 756 698 650} -58) —-47 —8 -7 152 200 239 2.8 1.8 
331 Blast furnaces and basic 
steeliiproductstsa sks. ce 276 225 176) -52| -49} -2.1) -2.4 65 79 73 1.8 -7 
332 Iron and steel foundries ............ 132 123 125); -10 2 -7 0.2 13 18 26 Peal 4.0 
333 Primary nonferrous smelting 
ANGICLMING Rosaceae reece 46 36 34, -10) 2] -25 -.4 14 18 21 2.5 1.3 
334,339 All other primary metals 46 45 43 -2 -1 -.3 -—.3 10 11 17 1.6 4.4 
335 Nonferrous rolling and drawing .. 172 176 173 4 -3 0.2 | -0.2 42 60 81 3.7 3.1 
336 Nonferrous foundries ................. 84 94 99 11 5 1.2 0.5 7 14 19 6.6 2.9 
34 Fabricated metal products ............. 141991) 1.537) 1661 118} 124 0.8 0.8 176 273 387 4.5 3.6 
341 Metal cans and shipping 
COMtAINOLS teen secettrceseer er eceeecesee rs 50 36 26} -14 -10} -3.3] -3.3 14 13 18| -0.5 3.7 
342 Cutlery, hand tools, 
AN NAPAWALE .....sesseeceessecseesseeeees 131 121 110) -11) -11 -9| -9 16 21 30 2.5 3.6 
343 Plumbing and nonelectric 
heating equipment...................+- 60 60 55 0 + .0 —8 7 11 12 4.6 9 
344 Fabricated structural metal 
PrOGUCIS"...Fee athe csc 427 498 540 72) 42 1.6 8 49 76 102 4.5 2.9 
345 Screw machine products, bolts, 
NIVEtS! ClO in. ccsce. tererece tees eeteesos 96 107 123 11 16 sen 1.4 9 26 42 10.6 5.0 
346 Metal forgings and stampings ..... 225 255 254 30} -1 1.3 .0 31 53 70 515 2.9 
347 Metal coating, engraving, 
and allied services ................00.- 120 146 191 27; 45 2.0 2.7 10 17 32 4.9 6.8 
348 Ordnance and ammunition ........... 75 38 oS -37 -3 -6.5 -.9 8 6 i -3.3 Pe | 
349 Miscellaneous fabricated metal 
DIQOUCIS oxccereavecv mace neces eee 237 277 327 40 51 1.6 La 32 51 74 4.9 3.7 
35 Industrial machinery and 
CQUIDMONt acide se saterancsstees 2,095) |) 2)120))52,222 26} 102 0.1 0.5 214 618] 1,117 aie 6.1 
351 Engines and turbines .................. 89 85 83 “4-2 —5 ==2 19 30 42 4.6 3.6 
L 
See footnotes at end of table. a | LL “a 
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Continued—Employment and output by industry, 1990, 2000, and projected 2010 
Employment Output 
Standard illi 
; ; Average annual| Billions of chained | Average annual 
aiatck Industry Eowwancs Sijobs Change | tate of change 1992 dollars rate of change 
1990 | 2000 | 2010 | 1990; 20004 1990-| 2000-| 1990 | 2000 | 2010! 1990-| 2000- 
2000; 10 2000 10 2000 10 
352 Farm and garden machinery 
AN OQUIPMENE 2.2.-.-c.ceccsescoeeecene 106 96 105 -9 9 -.9 0.9 18 24 40 3.0 5.3 
353 Construction and related . 
MAGRIMROY os IE coh arcs Rheenccecnn 229 240 284 11 44 0.5 1% 33 53 78 4.9 3.9 
354 Metalworking machinery 
ANSQUID MONS sce. ss cc scaveccredes 330 330 330 0 0 0 0.0 29 38 51 2.8 3.0 
355 Special industry machinery ....... 159 172 158 13 -14 8 -8 23 44 40 6.5 -0.9 
356 General industrial machinery 
aNndiequipmMentin. Secs - 247 251 260 4 i) 2 3 34 41 55 2.0 2.9 
357 Computer and office 
SQuipment x seks... 438 361 350 | -76 | -11 -1.9 -.3 28 386 | 1,531 30.1 14.8 
358 Refrigeration and service 
industry machinery ................... Vie 212 242 35 30 1.8 1.3 29 47 65 5.1 3.2 
359 Industrial machinery, n.e.c. ....... | 320 373 410 53 SY/ de 1.0 26 36 72 3.5 7.0 
36 | Electronic and other electric 
| SQUIPMCN te. 25 Se see ccc 1,674 | 1,719 | 1,820 45 102 0.6 154 587 984) 143 oss 
361 Electric distribution equipment .. 97 85 77 | -12 -8 | -1.3 | -1.0 11 15 19 3.3 2.0 
362 Electrical industrial apparatus ... 169 150 127 | -19 | -23 | -1.2 | -1.7 20 31 51 4.2 5.2 
363 | Household appliances ............... 124 116 97 -8 -19 —7 -1.8 17 24 26 3.9 0.5 
364 Electric lighting and wiring 
COUIDIMOM Esso ceccesscn lass csousutes 189 183 194 -5 11 -.3 6 21 32 42 4.4 2.6 
365 Household audio and video 
CQUIPIOME Hei ooas ceneadestcensacecs 85 80 ita 5 -3 -.6 -—.3 9 12 18 2.5 4.0 
366 Communications equipment ......... 264 276 290 13 14 5 5 41 107 Wey | Oe 5.0 
367 Electronic components 
ANG ACCESSONES i. se .saccheheascecece 582 682 800 | 100 118 1.6 1.6 29 386 760 | 29.3 7.0 
369 Miscellaneous electrical 
CQUIPINEME soe chee ease ese) 165 146 158 | -19 13 | -1.2 8 22 32 47 4.0 3.8 
37 Transportation equipment ............ 1,989 | 1,849 |2,063 |-140 214 -.7 1.1 411 613 881 4.1 3.7 
371 Motor vehicles and equipment..... 812 | 1,013 {1,100 | 201 87 PP 8 236 433 665 6.3 4.4 
372,376 AGOSPACG aka Sresednzssxccesece 897 551 655 | -346 104 | -48 1.7 142 136 162 -.4 isis 
373 Ship and boat building 
ANG EPANNG ieee tes. cep cetsawcsaceese 188 166 170 | -22 4} -12 2 20 18 17% | =1.0 -.4 
374 Railroad equipment ...............e 33 36 38 3 2 8 lf 5 10 16 5.9 5.0 
375,379 Miscellaneous transportation 
CQUIPITICN Ess. 28. 2..0F See snk 59 83 99 24 16 3.5 1.8 8 16 22 Tel 3.1 
38 Instruments and related 
DIOOUCIS! oite tes os eostedresnenseeiaesss 1,006 853 869 | -153 17 | -1.6 2 130 177 238 3.2 3.0 
381 Search and navigation 
CCUMPIMOML oreraeeeee sceccseceteaccranee-tee 284 154 140 |-130 | -14 | -5.9 | -1.0 40 37 56 -.6 4.2 
382 Measuring and controlling 
GOVIGES sotectcareecreccorsenciersssincrsens 323 302 300 | -21 -2 -.7 -1 33 46 74 3.2 4.9 
384 Medical equipment, instruments, 
ANG'SUPPIICS Lde...c-reseteeee es 246 288 338 42 50 1.6 1.6 33 63 87 6.5 3.4 
385 Ophthalmic goods .................---.-- 43 33 34 | -10 1 -2.5 0.2 2 4 5 7.3 P| 
386 Photographic equipment 
ANGISUPPIIGS ame... ...-cccaerses2 en 100 70 55 | -29 | -15 | -3.4 | 2.4 20 27 15 3.2 -5.6 
387 Watches, clocks, and parts ........ 11 5 2 6 <3 | -7.0 | -7.2 2 1 O| -81 | -14.7 
39 Miscellaneous manufacturing 
INGUSUII OSs a soe cae ecasebad 375 394 390 19 4 0.5 -.1 4 52 79 2.5 4.3 
391 Jewelry, silverware, and plated 
WECM Shaina citbs sate nseusoctnctosseuscses 52 49 47 -3 -2 -.6 -.4 6 8 9 2.6 1.3 
394 Toys and sporting goods ............. 104 104 109 0 5 .0 5 11 16 36 3.6 8.4 
393,395,396,399] | Manufactured products, n.e.c. .... 220 242 234 22 -8 1.0 -.3 23 28 34 1.9 2.1 
20-23,26-31 Nondurable manufacturing ........... 7,968 | 7,331 |7,267 |-637 | -64 -.8 =—.1 1,553 /1,835 | 2,220 lev 1.9 
20 Food amd kindred products ......... 1,661 | 1,684 | 1,634 23 | -50 JL -.3 411 499 542 2.0 0.8 
201 Meat ProdUCtS i sctsccceecseseannesseses 422 504 542 82 38 1.8 “if 87 113 140 PASS 2.1 
202 Bainya products: exveesscns-scussees-- 155 146 121 | -10 | -24 -.6 | -1.8 53 59 67 VAL We 
203 Preserved fruits 
and vegetables ...............:s00 247 220 195 | -27 | -25 | -1.2 | -1.2 49 57 45 1.6 2.3 
204,207 Grain mill products and fats 
ANC ONS:, erepertetas on donee nencranos 159 152 150 —7 2 | -0.5 -.1 70 87 96 2.2 1.0 
05 Bakery Products .........:.csccscseeee 213 204 191 =9 | =13 -.4 -.7 29 32 35 1.0 1.0 
206 Sugar and confectionery 
DIOGUCIS AE PPN, vccsinstrasvexssveees3 99 92 85 7 —7 -7 -.8 24 28 32 eth 1.3 
— als 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Industry Employment 


Table 3: Continued—Employment and output by industry, 1990, 2000, and projected 2010 


Employment Output 
Standard [Average annual | Billions of chained | Average annual 
Industrial Industry Thousands of jobs Change irate of change 1992 dollars rate of change 
Classification i ] 
1990-| 2000-| 1990-| 2000-| 1999! 2000 | 2010 | 1990- 2000- 
DD We AP mae? 2000 | 10 | 2000| 10 2000 10 
| | 
208 BOVEIAQOS® 2... scasercextncevseveasscseexe 184 187 165 3 -22 2 -1.3 66 85 89 2.6 4 
209 Miscellaneous food and kindred 
PFOCUGCIS Hiaiees sescceecserectncsaesssoesnses 182 180 185 -2 5 —.1 3 35 39 42 1.0 0.7 
| 21 Tobacco products 49 34 29 | -15 +5 -3.6 -1.6 36 36 39 ee 8 
22 Textile mill products 692 529 500 |-163 -29 | -2.7 -.6 69 78 86 Hes! 1.0 
221-224 226 228) Weaving, finishing, yarn, 
and thread mills... 374 284 250 | -90 | -34/ -2.7 | -1.3 34 39 41 1.4 0.4 
225 Knitting immillSeeeeeeeeerterrseee se 205 126 120 | -80 6/ -48 -5 15 15 18 0 1.7 
227 Carpets and rug§ .............ses000 61 66 73 5 7 if 1.1 11 14 15 1.6 1.2 
229 Miscellaneous textile goods ...... 51 54 57 2 3 45) 6 8 10 12 2.4 2.0 
23 Apparel and other textile products | 1,036 633 530 |-403 | -103 4.8 -1.8 65 68 87 3 2.6 
231-238 IAnparolmaetn esterase ten 832] 418] 315 |-414 | -103| -67]| -28 47 44 51 =6 1.3 
239 Miscellaneous fabricated textile 
PROGUCIS Rt tere cee eee 204 215 PANS) 11 0 5 (0) 18 23 36 2.6 4.7 
26 Paper and allied products ............ 697 657 626 | -40 -3f -.6 —5 149 168 195 eZ 1:5 
261-263 Pulp, paper, and paperboard 
IMUNISER eccie tee x ose cee 246 199 176 | 48 | -23} -2.1 -1.2 64 59 65 -8 0.9 
265 Paperboard containers 
ANG IDOXOS: sescaccveccastacsseeisestecasect 209 218 210 9 -8 0.4 -.4 36 45 50 Ze 1.2 
267 Converted paper products 
EXCept CONTAINETS «......c1-..eceeen 241 240 240 -1 0 -.1 .0 49 64 79 2.7 PAC 
27 Printing and publishing .............. 1,570} 1,547 | 1,545 | -22 =o =a .0 195 214 240 1.0 1.1 
271 Newspabperss:.ssi2-tcoeitecenscces 474 442 432 | -33 -10 —71 —.2 48 44 43 -1.0 -.2 
272 Periodicals 129 149 165 20 16 1.5 1.0 25 38 44 4.0 1.5 
273 BOOKS iar tee ton ekasestren eaten 121 126 136 5 10 A 0.7 24 23 31 -5 2.9 
274 Miscellaneous publishing ........... 82 95 105 13 10 1.5 1.0 11 18 27 4.5 4.3 
275,276 Commercial printing 
and business forms ...............++ 602 603 585 1 -18 0 -.3 fa 76 79 6 4 
277 GreetingicardSt ar. .k-tcscenssces es 25 25 27 0 1 .0 0.6 4 4 4 =| -.3 
278 Blankbooks and bookbinding... 72 60 §5 | -13 4 -1.9 -8 6 6 7 uss) 3 
279 Service industries for the 
phinting trades. ceeercsse eres. s 64 47 40 | -16 —7 =2.9 -1.6 5 5 5 a =9 
28 Chemicals and allied products ..... 1,086 | 1,038 | 1,081 | +48 43 -—5 4 337 403 560 1.8 3.3 
281 ,286 Industrial chemicals .................. 293 218 190 | -75 -28 -2.9 -1.4 116 100 94 -1.4 —7 
282 Plastics materials 
and) synthetics rec: estecnscce-- 180 154 130 | -26 | -24) -15) -1.7 52 69 101 2.8 4.0 
283 DU Ue oy eeaereecr e eeeE cs Oe eee Ce 237 315 390 78 75 2.9 Dye 63 99 171 4.7 5.6 
284 Soap, cleaners, and toilet 
GOO GS Se eacceirer ete eae tae ceccesactee 159 155 164 4 9 -.3 6 47 63 89 2.9 3.6 
285 Paints and allied products ......... 61 52 56 9 4 -1.7 wT 16 20 28 1.8 3.8 
287 Agricultural chemicals ................. 56 51 56 5 5 =—9 ay) 22 25 36 tea 3.7 
289 Miscellaneous chemical 
PNOGUCHS fecteee Roesccentstvecectes cance 100 93 95 = 2 = .2 23 27 38 lets 3.5 
29 Petroleum and coal products..... 157 128 113 | -30 -15 —2.1 -1.2 171 189 208 1.0 9 
291 Petroleum refining .................00- 118 85 65 | -33 -20 -3.3 2.6 18% 169 181 afl off 
295,299 Miscellaneous peiroleum 
and coal products ............... 40 43 48 3 5 8 1.0 14 21 27 3.6 2.5 
30 Rubber and miscellaneous 
PlAStICSPROGUCTS eset aceseceecteseeres: 888 | 1,011 | 1,166 | 123 156 fle 1.4 110 170 253 4.5 4.0 
301 Tires and inner tubes................. 84 79 82 0) 2 -—6 3 12 15 23 2.5 4.4 
302,305,306 Rubber products and plastic 
hose and footwear ..............0+ 177 187 184 10 -2 6 = 18 26 34 3.4 2.8 
308 Miscellaneous plastics products, 
(CIC ee once Wee 626 744 900 | 118 156 lez 1.9 79 129 196 5.0 4.2 
31 Leather and leather products ...... 133 72 44 | -62 -27 -6.0 47 10 10 5 -.2 -6.3 
313,314 Footwear, except rubber 
aNd Plastic na eeaeetetecosceaee 80 30 14 | -50 | -16} -9.3] -7.2 5 3 2]; -6.3 -1.5 
311,315-317,319} Luggage, handbags, and leather 
PIOGUCISMIGicnmeseewteeecceeeaeeses 53 4 30 | -12 —11 25) -3.2 6 8 4 3.2 6.4 
40-42 44-49 Transportation, communication, 
AMGMUNTIOS ecvescatsecscrsaee encore neaeeets 7,019 | 8,274 |1243 | 1255 2.0 led 931} 1,278) 1,962 3.2 4.4 
40-42,44-47 iiraliSpOntation eecrsecenereea 4,529 | 5,466 | 1019 937 2.6 1.9 387 531 798 3.2 4.2 
40 Railroad transportation 236 175 | -43 | -60| -1.7] -29 35 37 48 5 20h 
4 Local and interurban passenger ‘ 
WANIS|Wevcseseteeoceceecs meee nccteee 338 476 624 | 138 148 3.5 PT 21 24 31 1.4 25 
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Table 3.| Continued—Employment and output by industry, 1990, 2000, and projected 2010 


Employment Output 
Standard a ; 
3 ; Average annual! Billions of chained Average annual 
ikea ae | Industry Troan ooo Somes rate of change 1992 dollars rate of change 
1990 | 2000 | 2010 |1990-| 2000-| 1990-/ 2000- 1990- | 2000- 
| 2000 10 2000 | 10 TE | CON eae 2000 10 
vi i 
42 Trucking and warehousing ......... 1,395 | 1,856] 2,262) 460 407 2.9 2.0 163 255 394 4.6 4.4 
421,423 | Trucking and courier services 
OXCODE AN wesc sanncsccecaurs Beiecines 1,278 | 1,649} 1,962} 371 313 2.6 1.8 154 237 359 4.4 4.2 
422 Warehousing and storage.......... iz, 206 300 89 94 5.8 3.8 10 17 35 6.2 ee 
44 Water transportation ...........00.... | War 196 208 19 13 1.0 6 37 40 50 9 2.3 
45 Air transportation .........0ccceeeee 968 | 1,281] 1,600) 314 319 2.8 2.2 96 125 192 2.6 4.4 
46 Pipelines, except natural gas .... | 19 14 11 - -2 —3.0 | -1.7 8 if 9} -2.2 3.3 
47 Transportation services ............. | 336 471 585)> 135 114 3.4 ae 26 43 73 5a 5.5 
472 Passenger transportation 
AINANGEMON ccvesescessuesesseeewhes 188 219 235 30 17 1 aff 10 19 34 6.7 6.0 
473,474,478 Miscellaneous transportation 
SOINICGS wore Re csccy seaeerteetes 148 253 350} 105 97 5.5 3.3 16 24 40 4.0 ey 
48 Communications ...........0:0cceeeeeee: 1,309 | 1,639} 1,916] 330] 277 2.3 1.6 245 419 750 5:5 6.0 
481-2,489 Telephone communications 
ANG SOTVICOS ix. cenc conecseuesscesactecys 950 | 1,168; 1,310] 218 143 2.1 ie 185 341 638 6.3 6.5 
484 Cable and pay television 
SEIVICCS ooo eaepe een esc 126 216 325 90 109 5:5 4.2 26 35 60 2.8 Sei, 
483 Radio and tv Broadcasting ........ 234 255 280 22 25 0.9 0.9 35 45 59 2.6 fast 
49 Utilities 957 851 893} -106 42| -1.2 0.5 299 326 417 0.9 2.5 
491 Electric utilities .... 454 357 324| -98} -33} -24] -1.0 176 212 275 1.9 2.6 
492 Gas utilities 128 120} -37 8] -2.5 -.6 66 49 63] -3.0 2.6 
493 152} 138) -41/ -14| -24] -1.0 32 38 46 1.5 24 
494-497 214 310 69 96 4.0 3.8 24 29 34 1.8 1.8 
50,51 7,024| 7,800) 851 776 1.3 el 608 920 | 1,410 4.2 4.4 
2-59 GTA TADS correct cera 19,601 | 23,307 | 26,400} 3,706| 3,093 lst 1.3 897 | 1,222 | 1,628 3.1 2.9 
52-57 ,59 Retail trade excluding 
eating and drinking places ....... 13,092 | 15,194 | 16,800} 2,102] 1,606 es) 1.0 652 926 | 1,237 3.6 2.9 
58 | Eating and drinking places ........ 6,509 | 8,114] 9,600) 1,605] 1,486 2.2 1.7 245 298 393 2.0 2.8 
60-67 | Finance, Insurance, 
ANG RCAIDEStQLCy erence cacccasscsese 6,709 | 7,560; 8,247) 851 687 ee 0.9 | 1,198 | 1,806 | 2,429 4.2 3.0 
60 Depository institutions ............... 2,251 | 2,029] 1,999} -221 -31 -1.0 -.2 266 446 596 5.3 2.9 
61,67 | Nondepository; holding and 
investment offices ................... 593 932; 1,075} 339 143 4.6 1.4 70 122 152 5.8 2.2 
62 Security and commodity 
WOKCNS cosa cers caee ees coegstcoeenens 748 900} 324 152 5.8 1.9 57 292 540 17.7 6.4 
63 Insurance carriers 15893) 1,682) 127, 43 0.8 0.3 211 228 259 0.8 1.3 
64 Insurance agents, brokers, 
ANG SONVICG exresnensserengeoee sees os 663 757 865 93 109 ies? 1.3 68 81 103 1.8 2.4 
65 Realhesiatey: itt es 1,315 | 1,504! 1,776} 189 272 1.4 ‘lets 535 653 822 2.0 2.3 
OVALS © fs men c-erntinneerscce: _ _— _ _— — == — 55 96 191 5.8 et 
Owner-occupied dwellings ....... _ — — — — _ _ 493 631 943 2.5 4.1 
70-87 ,89 SEIVICES mia eicatt notte tees 27,291 |39,340 | 52,233/12,049 |12,893 3.7 2.9) |, 2/057 || 3.0327) 4,378 4.0 3.7 
701 |i pO =) ee eRe ache ae ee 1,578 | 1,845) 2,100} 267 255 1.6 4.3 85 108 136 2.5 2.3 
702-704 Other lodging places ................. 53 67 67 14 0 2.3 0 5 4 10 2.8 aT. 
72 Personal Services .............c0c0000 1,104 | 1,251] 1,354) 147 103 1.3 8 76 101 147 2.9 3.8 
2a 20 Laundry, cleaning, 
ANG SNOC TE DAN, = wrt ccnecse.esns.2- 0 433 451 470 18 19 0.4 4 22 25 28 1.6 0.8 
722,729 Personal services, Nn.@.C............. 200 266 287 66 PB 2.9 8 26 40 64 4.6 4.9 
723,724 Beauty and barber shops............ 389 433 490 44 57 Apt 574 20 26 40 2.6 4.5 
726 Funeral service and 
GiCinne Melis bohiere -capneccete vere ee 83 101 107 18 6 2.0 6 9 10 14 1.0 4.4 
73 Business S€mrvices ............::cce 5,139 | 9,858} 14,923] 4,719] 5,064 6.7 4.2 342 713 | 1,278 7.6 6.0 
731 PROVENUSINGie er-cercekeascrceice cia 235 302 400 68 98 2.6 2.9 27 47 67 5.8 3.5 
734 Services to buildings .................++ 807 994; 1,120) 188 126 2.1 1.2 31 50 71 5.0 3.6 
735 Miscellaneous equipment rental 
ANGICASING|2..seccc tee seeczaseeese bet 397 71 118 3.0 3.6 28 39 60 3.2 4.4 
736 Personnel supply services 5,800} 2,353} 1,913 S)T/ 4.1 38 101 167 10.2 oa 
137 Computer and data processing 
SGIVICES She caxstwsseee eve nsemnenseeer es 772 | 2,095] 3,900] 1,323} 1,805 10.5 6.4 99 278 601 10.8 8.0 
732,733,738 Miscellaneous business services | 1,584 | 2,301} 3,305} 717] 1,004 3.8 3.7 119 198 313 o:2 4.7 
75 Auto repair, services, 
ANGIGATAGCS =. faecessevet is ceeeee tess 914 |} 1,248} 1,527; 335 278 3.2 2.0 104 166 286 4.8 5.6 
ot Automotive rentals, 
Without OFiVErs .....-.eeeeeee | 178 225| 265 52] 41 Pail Hl alee OS 1511 14.0 9.1 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 3. Continued—Employment and output by industry, 1990, 2000, and projected 2010 


= 
| Employment | Output 
- Aver annual] Billions of chained | Aver annual 
Sees ey, Thousands ofjobs: ("Change sheets giteleas 1992 dollars ee 
Industrial 
Classification Foplciacas ages 1990- | 2000- 
1990-| 2 
1990 | 2000 | 2010 2000 10 | 2000 10 1990 2000 | 2010 2000 10 
752-754 Automobile parking, repair, 
ANGSCMWICCSiene cvessssreserseeeser=se 741 | 1,024 | 1,262] 283] 238 3.3 2.1 87 103 136 ile? 2.8 
76 Miscellaneous repair shops ......... 374 366 405 9 39 -.2 1.0 44 51 62 15 2A 
762 Electrical repair shops............... 112 104 103 -8 —1 -—.7 -.1 15 15 14 -.3 -.2 
763,764 Watch, jewelry, and furniture 
(ODAW  caccceeetreeeos crs rhscasacts 30 29 27 0 —2 -.1 -.8 2 3 5 3.5 3.2 
769 Miscellaneous repair services ..... 233 233 275 -1 42 0 ew, 26 33 43 2.3 2.8 
78 Motion pictures 408 594 672| 186 78 3.8 1.2 45 Tit 86 Beli 1.1 
781-783 Motion pictures .| 274 426 499} 152 73 4.5 1.6 40 69 77 5.6 lest 
784 Video tape rental «00... eee 134 168 173 34 5 2.3 3 5 9 9 5.8 6 
79 Amusement and recreation 
SOMVICGS )cetecrsacsssperssncntartee-seneoees WOZGa 1.7285 2.920) sO02s|meOot, 4.9 3.0 75 137 212 6.2 4.4 
792 Producers, orchestras, 
and entertainers ............::sseee 136 181 225 45 44 2.9 a2 18 28 35 4.6 2.3 
793 Bowling Centers ...............s.ssees 91 81 70); -10) -11} -12) =15 4 3 3 | -24 -2.0 
794 Commercial sports ...........2:::2+ 101 153 180 52 28 4.2 eli 13 15 19 1.4 1.9 
791,799 Amusement and recreation 
SOMVICOS; 1:0: Ca rcsscesesscccverccseceress 748 | 1,314 | 1,850] 566] 536 5.8 3.5 40 91 156 8.4 5.6 
80 FealthiSGIviC@Siesecn. sc tereacceat ees 7,814 | 10,095 |12,934 | 2,281 | 2,839 2.6 2.5 595 762 882 aD) 125 
801-804 Offices of health practitioners ..... 2,166 | 3,099 | 4,344) 933 | 1,245 3.6 3.4 254 317 374 2.3 ilere 
805 Nursing and personal care 
PACIITGS sc cscasc teense ero eecese eevee 1,415 | 1,796 | 2,190} 381 394 2.4 2.0 55 69 85 2.4 2.1 
806 FlOspitalSicc-cetsccren ee esctoreea ss sete 3,549 | 3,990 | 4,500} 442} 510 1.2 1.2 236 292 315 2a 0.8 
807-809 Health services, n.e.. .............. 685 | 1,210 | 1,900} 525 690 5.9 4.6 52 84 108 5.0 25 
81 EegalPSOnviCeS\ ccccscceesterssessecerees 908 | 1,010 | 1,350) 102} 340 1.1 2.9 134 143 195 lf 3.2 
82 Educational services ................4+ 1,661 | 2,325 | 2,852} 664 527 3.4 728) 91 113 142 el 2.3 
83 Social:S@nviCes ne sececercrscerev tees 1,734 | 2,903 | 4,128} 1,169 | 1,225 5:3 3.6 76 103 171 3.1 52 
832,839 Individual and miscellaneous 
SOCIAINSCIVICOS cee cee e ees 634 | 1,005 | 1,300} 372}; 295 4.7 2.6 31 47 77 4.1 5.1 
833 Job training and related 
SOIVICOS nrc -ceserevev tasceesessi cote 248 380 500} 131 120 4.3 2.8 9 9 14 2 4.8 
835 Child day care services ............. 391 12 | 1,010) 321 298 6.2 3.6 20 24 40 2.0 5:2 
836 Residential care .............::.::e00+ 461 806 | 1,318] 345} 512 Sf 5.0 16 24 4 4.2 ys) 
84 Museums, botanical, zoological 
GAN GON eercee et nevet peoveesescser tee 66 106 135 40 29 4.9 2.4 3 6 9 5.0 4.6 
86 Membership organizations ........... 1,945 | 2,475 | 2,734] 529 259 2.4 1.0 79 96 122 2.0 2.4 
87,89 Engineering, management, 
and other services ................... 2,516 | 3,469 | 4,729] 953 | 1,260 3.3 3.1 290 434 640 4.1 3.9 
871 Engineering and architectural 
SOIVICOS Foe oo scccnsensoxsseeassaesssesete 786 | 1,017 | 1,330} 231 313 2.6 Za 103 133 211 2.6 4.7 
873 Research and testing services ... 549 642 886 94 244 1.6 3.3 39 67 108 5.6 4.9 
874 Management and public 
FOIAUONS re teccees store scetecaee se os 610 | 1,090 | 1,550} 479] 460 6.0 3.6 79 147 195 6.5 2.8 
872,89 Accounting, auditing, and other 
SOIVICOS -<.ss.t-cesses ee cerns oreo 2.3 3.0 70 87 127 23 3.8 
GOVEMIMOlitectortescc ete sett erestes aes 1.2 8 |1,043 |1,162 |1,287 al 1.0 
Federal Government -1.0 -.6 389 353 360 | -1.0 0.2 
Federal enterprises -5 =2 69 85 94 24 0.9 
U.S. Postal Service 0.5 =i 55 65 74 erA 1.4 
Federal electric utilities -1.3 | -2.2 6 11 10 5.8 -1.4 
Federal government enterprises, 
MO. Cre cons cesvneceescneccenececusenescesctety 177 88 80| -89 -8| -6.7 -.9 9 10 10 9 5) 
Federal general government ...... 2,059 | 1,802 | 1,671} -257 | -131 -1.3 -—8 256 200 190 | -2.4 —5 
Federal government capital 
SOIVICGS oo crcscssscxesssevecsasseseeestaees = _ _ _ — — _ 65 68 78 5 13 
State and local government ........ 15,219 | 17,903 |19,814 | 2,684 | 1,911 1.6 1.0 655 808 928 2.1 1.4 
State and local enterprises ....... 913 869 918; —-44 49 5 AS) 103 139 189 3.1 3.2 
Local government passenger 
tan SI ccesctscsceeemereec ert 207 223 225 16 2 aT iI 6 7 8 1.9 0.6 
State and local electric utilities . 82 89 95 if 6 8 all 19 24 28 2.4 1.3 
State and local government I 
ENtEMpliSOS:, N.C:Ce eseececessessteee 624 557 598] -67 4 =1.1 0.7 7 107 154 3.3 3.7 
State and local general 
QOVENNIMNGN Geese ere cerren es {14,306 | 17,034 | 18,896 | 2,728 | 1,862 1.8 1.0 552 670 | 738 2.0 1.0 
See footnotes at end of table. 
—— ae 
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Table 3. Continued—Employment and output by industry, 1990, 2000, and projected 2010 


~ 


Employment Output 
Standard i i 
1 5 (Average annual Billions of chained _| Average annual 
Th Change nual 
Avimal Industry Cusands otfjobs rate of change 1992 dollars rate of change 


1990 | 2000 2010 


=i + Ihe 


1990-| 2000- | 1990- | 2000- 1990 | 2000] 2010 1990- | 2000- 


State and local government 
Capital S@rviCes ..................000.5. _ _ _— 


01,02,07,08,09 | Agriculture 2 


01,02 | Agricultural production 
07 Agricultural services........ 
074 Veterinary Services .............0.... 
078 Landscape and horticultural 
SONVICES Hr. cic. nee tes coc tee 576 808 | 1,093 
07 (excl. 074 
and 078) | Agricultural, forestry and 
| fisheries services, n.e.c. ........... 339 403 501 
08,09 | Forestry, fishing, hunting, 
ANG TAPING! 2... - -esectcs eesescesss--c 108 97 95 
88 | Private household wage 
ANG Sal Vie ceceeenn ee Preece ete 1,014 890 664 
Nonagricultural self-employed 
| and unpaid family**........... ..| 8,921 | 8,731 | 9,062 


| Secondary wage and salary jobs 

in agriculture (except agricultural 

service); forestry, fishing, 

hunting, and trapping; 

private households? onan 205 155 150 
Secondary jobs as a self- 

| employed worker or unpaid 

family WOrK EP cnn) 2,084 | 1,652] 1,582 


| 


Oka Eee ee ee OA G4 45 594NG TAT. 54 


| 


2000 | 10 2000 10 2000 10 
State and local government 
NOSpHtals ee ec eee ee 1,072 970 948; -102| -22| -1.0 —.2 42 45 51 0.8 1.2 
| State and local government 
aeiGOUICAHON Eee a Ses 7,771 | 9,472 | 10,548] 1,700| 1,076 2.0 fel 265 303 302 1.3 0.0 
| State and local general 
GOVEIMMERE MGC! See 5,462 | 6,592 | 7,400) 1,130 808 1.9 ee 199 227 255 ies 1.2 


21,269/22,160 1.6 1.4 |11,472 116,180 | 22,286 3.5 3.3 


323 0.5 0.9 257 334 405 2.6 1.9 
Ostet =! 210 260 315 2.2 ilks) 
477 PS Dif 36 58 70 4.8 1.9 

96 5.3 3.4 8 16 20 6.7 2.5 


63 99 eve (Pr 10 15 14 3.9 -.6 


=11 =o =n —2 12 15 19 2s) 2.3 


190) 931). -=2 4 — om = = = 
=60), "-5| 228 | 6 = = = a = 
=Ago =O! 9S, |= ane =: = = = = 


' Excludes sic 074,5,8 (agricultural serivces) and 99 (nonclassifiable 
establishments). The data therefore are not exactly comparable with data 
published in Employment and Earnings. 


? Excludes government wage and salary workers, and inlcudes private 
sector for sic 08,09 (forestry, hunting, and trapping; and private households). 


* Excludes sic 08,09 (forestry, fishing, hunting, and trapping). 

4 Comparable estimate of output growth is not available. 

° Workers who hold a secondary wage and salary job in agriculture 
(except agricultural services); forestry, fishing, hunting, and trapping; and 
private households. 


® Wage and salary workers who hold a secondary wage and salary job as 


is one of the largest sources of output growth projected for 
the economy. With accompanying employment gains of 
313,000, rising to more than 1.9 million in 2010 from 1.6 million 
in 2000, this industry is also expected to be one of the 
economy’s largest sources of employment growth. Comple- 
menting the trucking industry, the warehouse and storage 
industry is expected to be one of the fastest employment and 


a self-employed or unpaid family worker. 


” Wage and salary data are from the Current Employment Statistics 
(payroll) survey, which counts jobs, whereas self-employed, unpaid family 
workers, agricultural, forestry, fishing, hunting, and trapping, and private 
household data are from the Current Population Survey (household survey), 
which counts workers. 


* Subcategories do not necessarily add to higher categories as a by 
product of chainweighting. 


Note: Dash indicates data not available. 
n.e.c. = not elsewhere classified. 


Sources: Historical output data are from the Bureau of Economic Analy- 
sis, U.S. Department of Commerce. 


output gainers—increasing by 3.8 percent to 300,000 jobs in 
2010, up from 206,000 in 2000. Output for this industry is pro- 
jected to grow at an aggressive 7.2 percent, and reach $34.9 
million by 2010. The effect of electronic commerce and expan- 
sion into logistical services such as computer inventory man- 
agement and just-in-time shipping has been the driving force 
for growth in these industries. As manufacturers continue to 
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improve supply chain efficiencies by outsourcing their distri- 
bution needs, the trucking and warehouse industries will have 
more visible roles in the economy. 

Due to increases in population, disposable income, and 
domestic and foreign business activity, the air transportation 
industry is projected to be another sector that stands out. 
Employment is expected to increase at a healthy 2.2 percent 
annually over the projected period, resulting in 319,000 new 
jobs. The projected output growth rate of 4.4 percent sur- 
passes the 2.6-percent rate experienced during the last de- 
cade and results ina $66.6 billion increase. 


Communications. With a 6-percent projected output growth 
rate, the communications sector is the fastest growing sector 
in the economy. Spurred by deregulation and technological 
innovation, real output for this sector is expected to increase 
by $330.9 billion between 2000 and 2010, to reach $750.2 bil- 
lion by 2010. Employment is projected to increase by 277,000 
and attain 1.9 million jobs by 2010. Accounting for almost a 
third of this sector’s employment and 80 percent of its output 
in 2000, the telephone and telegraph communications and 
communication service industry is this sector’s dominant in- 
dustry. Strong residential and business demand for improved 
wireline and wireless systems will ensure this industry’s pro- 
longed growth. Technology and competition are expected to 
continue working concurrently to lower prices, increase de- 
mand, and spur new innovations. This will result in this in- 
dustry being the 6th largest and 10th fastest in terms of out- 
put. Real annual output growth of 6.5 percent is anticipated, 
resulting in an increase of $297.1 billion over the projected 
period. Deregulation has accentuated this trend by allowing 
this industry to offer a variety of services, such as high- 
speed Internet access. 

As the above-mentioned developments progress, the dis- 
tinctions between the telephone and the cable and pay televi- 
sion industries will continue to blur. Specifically, industry 
deregulation and fiber optic technology have enabled the 
cable and pay television services industry, which was solely a 
pay television service, to expand into new telecommunication 
services such as high-speed Internet access, telephone com- 
munication, and digital television programming. This has re- 
sulted in the cable and pay television industry being in the 
top 20 in terms of output growth pace. Real annual output 
growth of 5.7 percent is projected, a $25.4 billion increase over 
the 2000 level. Similarly, the industry’s employment is pro- 
jected to grow to 325,000 jobs in 2010, up from 216,000 in 2000, 
making the resulting 4.2-percent growth rate the fourth fast- 
est in the economy. (See tables 4 and 5.) 


Retail trade. The retail trade industry, excluding eating and 
drinking places, is the Nation’s largest employer, with about 
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15.2 million jobs in 2000. Even though the projected employ- 
ment annual growth rate of | percent represents a slowdown 
relative to the past decade, this industry, by adding 1.6 million 
new jobs and reaching 16.8 million jobs by 2010, will continue 
to be the dominant source of employment. Real output for 
retail trade, excluding eating and drinking places, is projected 
to grow to $1.2 trillion in 2010 from $926.1 billion in 2000, or at 
an average annual rate of 2.9 percent. The eating and drinking 
industry, which is expected to add about 1.5 million jobs, also 
plays a principal job creation role in the economy. Demo- 
graphic factors such as increases in population, personal in- 
comes, leisure time, and dual-income families will contribute 
to employment in this industry increasing to 9.6 million from 
8.1 million during the 2000-10 projection period. Output for 
eating and drinking places is projected to increase at an an- 
nual average rate of 2.8 percent. 


Wholesale trade. Employment in the wholesale trade industry 
is projected to increase by 776,000, reaching 7.8 million in 
2010, up from 7.0 million in 2000. Real output is expected to 
expand by nearly $489.3 billion between 2000 and 2010, to $1.4 
trillion from $920 trillion. Due in part to its relative size, this 
ranks the wholesale trade industry as one of the main sources 
of employment and output growth over the projections pe- 
riod. Employment’s projected annual growth rate of 1.1 per- 
cent is constrained by consolidations and productivity-en- 
hancing technology such as e-commerce.’ However, reflect- 
ing the 4.4-percent growth rate in output, the economy will 
still need the valuable supply and distribution services pro- 
vided by the wholesale trade industry. 


Finance, insurance, and real estate. Employment in the fi- 
nance, insurance, and real estate sector is projected to in- 
crease by 687,000, up from its 2000 level of 7.6 million. This 
reflects an annual growth rate of 0.9 percent, slower than the 
total nonfarm wage and salary increase (1.6 percent) and 
caused, in part, by deregulation, industry consolidation, 
heightened competition, and technology-driven productivity 
gains. However, reflecting aggressive output gains in the 
security and commodity brokers industry, real estate, and de- 
pository institutions—all in the top 20 in terms of output 
growth—the finance, insurance, and real estate sector’s pro- 
jected output growth rate of 2.9 percent keeps pace with the 
overall economy. Real output is projected to increase to $2.4 
trillion in 2010, up from $1.8 trillion in 2000. 

Depository institutions, which include commercial banks, 
credit unions, and savings and loans, are projected to con- 
tinue shedding jobs. Trends such as electronic home bank- 
ing, the increased use of ATM machines and debit cards, and 
improved credit scoring software that streamlines the loan 
approval process will underline a projected job loss of 31,000, 


Tbe 4. “aa Industries with the fastest and slowest wage and salary employment growth, 2000-2010 
Standard Thousands of jobs Change Average.annual 
inclucticl mt rate of change 
A 1 | Industry description 
Classification ip 
| 2000 2010 2000-10 2000-10 
| Fastest growing 
737 | Computer and data processing ServiCeS .....-..-.eccec.00-. 2,094.9 3,900.0 1,805.1 6.4 
836 | Residential care ............... : 805.9 1,318.0 512.1 5.0 
807-809 | Health services, n.e.c. 1,210.2 1,900.0 689.8 4.6 
484 | Cable and pay television Services .....e.cecccccccececeeececeees 215.8 325.0 109.2 4.2 
736 | Personnel supply Services ............cccceeee 3,887.0 5,800.0 1,913.0 41 
422 | Warehousing and storage .........cccesecceseceeees 206.3 300.0 93.7 3.8 
494-497 | Water and sanitation ...0....ccccccecseseesees 213.9 310.3 96.4 3.8 
732,733,738 | Miscellaneous business services 2,300.9 3,305.0 1,004.1 3.7 
735 | Miscellaneous equipment rental and [SaSingisnca ees 279.4 397.5 118.1 3.6 
874 | Management and public relations .........ccceccccceccecceccocees 1,089.7 1,550.0 460.3 3.6 
835 leGhild:day care:SeIvices 3 Aeon ok bo ee ta 711.9 1,010.0 298.1 3.6 
791,799 | Amusement and recreation services, N.€.C. ......cc..... 1,313.6 1,850.0 536.4 3.5 
801-804 Offices of health practitioners .........ccccccccccseccececcececeee, 3,098.8 4,344.0 1,245.2 3.4 
245 | Wood buildings and mobile homes ..............ccceceeeeeeeeee 90.8 127.0 36.2 3.4 
4 WEL BnIRAVISOINICOS at, wee cement ee 240.0 335.9 95.9 3.4 
473,474,478 Miscellaneous transportation Services .........ccceccceeeseees 252.8 350.0 972 3.3 
78 Landscape and horticultural services ...... 808.0 109.3 285.0 ol 
873 Research and testing services ................... 642.3 886.0 243.7 3.3 
872,89 | Accounting, auditing, and other services 720.0 963.0 243.0 3.0 
81 PUILSGAl SEIMICES : seein ae cence deae ee nt eee 1,009.6 1,350.0 340.4 PAs) 
Most rapidly declining 
387 lw atcnes acloekS; and pants pavnsct..20.s.08 coe 5.3 25 28) =f.2 
313,314 | Footwear, except rubber and plastic 30.1 14.2 —15.9 7.2 
12 WeCoalimining ety ne ee tse} U2 54.0 23.2 -3.5 
341 Metal cans and shipping containers 35.9 25.6 =10.3 -3.3 
311,315-317,319 | Luggage, handbags, and leather products, n.e.c. ...... 41.4 30.0 -11.4 3.2 
40 |) Ratlroaditransportationt 2225-2 .sscst esc sees icc eee 235.5 WASH) —60.5 =2.9) 
88 Private households 890.0 664.4 225.6 -2.9 
231-238 PAPISAUCY carevz eos ceniesa-ce2e-eece 417.9 314.9 -103.0 2.8 
291 (MRetroletingrenminG cert. ee nice sees weica cee eee res 84.6 65.0 -19.6 -2.6 
131,132 | Crude petroleum, natural gas, and gas liquids ............ 129.3 100.0 29.3 2.5 
386 Photographic equipment and supplies ...................0.-.. 70.2 55.0 ore 2.4 
331 Blast furnaces and basic steel products .................... 224.5 176.0 —48.5 -2.4 
Be Federal electric utilitieS ......0....cceecceescesscecceseceeeceeceeese 27.0 21.6 -5.4 2.2 
202 PANTY PNOGUCIS ci crastesnesse sas. cveeacs patos cet evarceean te clara: 145.5 Weal 24.4 -1.8 
363 FIOUSEHOI AppllaNnCeS foes. vererersssy ares areas tenceseess 116.2 96.9 19.3 16 
46 Pipelines, except natural GAS ..........ss:.c-0s0ssesesenessssseeses 13.7 11.5 =2.2 —iler 
282 Plastics materials and synthetics ...........cccccesceseseseeeee 154.3 130.0 —24.3 Sls 
362 Electrical industrial apparatus ................... svisestiees 150.4 127.0 -23.4 =i lif 
279 Service industries for the printing trade ..............000 47.2 40.0 -7.2 -1.6 
21 HOBACEO, PIGCUCIS arr. o-ecacscteesey-tusveseractcceceacectevseceomeenic 33.9 28.9 —5.0 -16 
Note: n.e.c. = not elsewhere classified. 


ranking it in the top 10 largest employment declines. This is 
contrasted by the $150 billion output growth over the period, 
reaching $596.3 billion in 2010 (the 2000 level was 446.2 mil- 
lion). With recent industry deregulation, the traditional bound- 
aries between banking and other financial services continue 
to be obscured as banks begin to offer financial planning, 
brokerage, and insurance services, a trend that should help 
mitigate employment declines, while fostering output growth. 

The security and commodity brokers industry is expected 
to be one of the fastest growing sources of annual output 
growth—6.4 percent. Baby-boomers entering the middle of 


a eee 


their peak savings years, the growth of tax-favorable retire- 
ment plans, and the globalization of security and commodity 
markets wili contribute to this industry, growing by $248.7 
billion to an output level of $540.4 billion—almost double the 
2000 level. Employment, adversely effected by telecommuni- 
cation and computer technology that automates transactions, 
will create less than halfas many jobs over the projected 2000— 
10 period (152,000) than over the previous 10 years (324,000). 
This industry’s projected total employment of 900,000 repre- 
sents a 1.9-percent annual growth rate, compared with the 5.8- 
percent rate experienced over the 1990-2000 historical period. 
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Table 5. Industries with the fastest and slowest output growth, 2000-10 

Standard Billions of chained paces Average annual 

cea Industry description (1996) dollars | rate of change 

Classification 2000 2010 2000-10 2000-10 
Fastest growing 
357 Computer and office equipMeNt ...............e:eeccereeeees 385.7 1,531.1 1,145.4 14.8 
751 Automotive rentals, without rivers .............:::2ee 63.2 150.8 87.7 9.1 
394 TOV SANGISDONTING GOOGS ie eecr rece nesserctecceesecst create 16.1 36.2 20.1 8.4 
737 Computer and data processing ServiCeS ............0+ 278.2 600.8 322.6 8.0 
422 Warehousing and storage 17.5 34.9 17.4 (RE 
na. ROWAN aeees soe. ctareassteeee eee esetevenettesvenone 96.2 191.2 95.0 Tol 
359 INGUStrialiMNachinenys MO: Creerevcscwsstsceecencneseccenteerts 36.4 71.9 35.5 7.0 
367 Electronic components and accessories ............... 386.3 759.9 373.6 7.0 
347 Metal coating, engraving, and allied services ......... 16.7 32.2 15.4 6.8 
481-2,489 Telephone communications and services ...............- 340.8 637.9 297.1 6.5 
62 Security and commodity brokers ............::cseseeeeeees 291.7 540.4 248.7 6.4 
472 Passenger transportation arrangement ... 18.8 33.6 14.8 6.0 
484 Cable and pay television services ........... 34.5 59.9 25.4 5.7 
283 DRUGS Ee ere oe cee cance setae econ esters 98.6 170.5 72.0 5.6 
791,799 Amusement and recreation services, n.€.C. ............ 90.8 156.4 65.6 5.6 
836 Residential Care is; -ccccccseccssceresessevessenscacesvecsstasenccreeee 23.8 40.9 17.0 5:5) 
352 Farm and garden machinery and equipment ............ 23.7 39.8 16.0 5.3 
362 Electrical industrial apparatus 0.0.0... eee eeeeeeeeeeeee 30.6 51 20.4 5:2 
835 Child daycare ServViCeS ...............:eeeeeee 24.3 40.4 16.1 5:2 
473,474,478 Miscellaneous transportation services 24.0 39.7 15.7 6:2 
Most rapidly declining 

387 Watches; CloCKS;andl|PaltSi-cesccseerers oe ee eee 0.7 0.1 -.6 -14.7 
311,315-317,319 Luggage, handbags, and leather products, n.e.c. .. Ulf 4.0 -3.7 -6.4 
386 Photographic equipment and supplies ...................+- 27.2 15.3 -11.9 —5.6 
203 Preserved fruits and vegetables ............ cesses 56.9 45.0 =111.9 —2 
793 BOWIMG!COMUOIS  <oaccucoscvcncteestrzcacrectucnscceecesceectoneane nets 3.2 2.6 —.6 -2.0 
313,314 Footwear, except rubber and plastic .................0 25 2.2 -.3 -1.5 
aa FEGCraliGleCiniGiUUNCS ier erereserenscnecsttssteessaessccuarese 10.9 9:5 -1.4 -1.4 
138 OillandiGas TieldiSOINVICOS Pec sscsccesractescestev detec ee 30.7 20 -3.0 =1.0 
88 Private MOUSCHOIGS).ccsscs-sceeereeey-0e00- vite see secereneree 14.7 13.3 -1.4 -1.0 
355 Special industry Machinery ................-cesssesescseeseasee 43.7 39.8 -3.9 —9 
279 Service industries for the printing trade .................. 5.2 4.8 —4 =9 
331 Blast furnaces and basic steel products ................. 78.6 73.0 -5.6 —7 
281 ,286 IndustrialichemicalSin.. ees ewe oer eeteee 100.4 94.0 -6.4 -7 
tas Federal general government ..........-.2<.c-seecrce-seseasare 200.1 189.9 =i ((0)2 =o 
373 Ship and boat building and repairing ................:00. 17.6 17.0 —.6 —4 
277 GieStingiCAards aie. ccce sce eeessceterece ore ees 4.2 4.4 -.1 —3 
762 Electnalirepalts MOPS. ceesmseeseecseseteeeeeenererosteres 14.7 14.4 —3 —.2 
271 INGWSPaNDOl Sc: -cscrc tects actews te eae ase save me teateucees nore 43.8 43.0 -—8 -.2 
“oS State and local government education ................... 302.9 301.6 =1.2 0.0 
278 Blankbooks and bookbinding ...............:cccecceceeeeeeeees 6.4 6.6 0.2 0.3 

Note: n.e.c. = not elsewhere classified. 


Real estate employment is projected to rise to 1.8 mil- 
lion (from 1.5 million) between 2000 and 2010, slightly faster 
than that of the overall economy. A general population 
increase and the shift in its age distribution over the next 
10 years will also contribute to output expanding by 2.3 
percent annually, a continuation of the rate experienced 
over the previous decade. This industry will continue to 
see productivity and efficiency increases as agents use 
the Internet to disseminate housing, credit, and payment 
information, along with wireless products that can trans- 
mit data on site. 
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Services. The variety of industries that make up the services 
industry, a subset of the service-producing sector, will collec- 
tively account for 3 out of every 5 new jobs created in the U.S. 
economy between 2000 and 2010. Businesses within this sec- 
tor supply services to a wide variety of other businesses and 
to individuals. The services industry will contribute 12.9 mil- 
lion of the 21.8 million increase expected in nonfarm wage and 
salary employment through 2010. Service industry employ- 
ment is expected to reach 52.2 million jobs in 2010, up from 
39.3 million in 2000. This 2.9-percent increase is the highest 
annual growth rate of any industry division. 


Business services. Employment for the business services 
group increased by 4.7 million over the 1990-2000 period, post- 
ing a 6.7-percent annual growth rate. The projected 2000-10 
employment increase of almost 5.1 million translates into 14.9 
million total jobs, and represents an annual growth rate of 4.2 
percent. Despite the relative slowdown in the rate of employ- 
ment growth, business services are expected to be the fastest 
growing industry group in the services division. Real output 
in the business services sector is also projected to grow 
strongly to $1.3 trillion in 2010 from $713 billion in 2000, or ata 
division leading average annual rate of 6.0 percent. 

The economy’s fastest growing industry, and the second 
largest in terms of employment, is computer and data process- 
ing services. Firms in this industry provide prepackaged and 
specialized software, data and computer systems design and 
management, and various computer-related consulting ser- 
vices. Reflecting businesses’ need to integrate new technolo- 


_ gies, capitalize on software enhancements, expand Internet 


usage and electronic commerce, and maintain network secu- 
rity, this industry is projected to gain 1.8 million jobs over the 
2000-10 period, the result of 6.4-percent annual average 
growth. The persistent evolution of technology and busi- 


_ hesses’ constant efforts to absorb and integrate these re- 


sources in order to enhance their productivity and expand 


_ their market opportunities will be the growth catalysts in com- 
| puter and data processing services. Resonating this trend, 


this industry is also expected to be both the fourth fastest and 


largest source of output growth in the economy by 2010. 


Output is expected to reach $600.8 billion by 2010 (an increase 
by $322.6 billion from its 2000 level), reflecting an 8.0-percent 
average annual growth rate. 

The largest source of employment growth in the economy 


| is projected to be the personnel supply services industry. (See 


table 6.) This business services industry, comprising employ- 
ment agencies and temporary staffing services, is projected to 


_ add 1.9 million jobs, to 5.8 million in 2010 from 3.9 million in 


2000. Staffing services will be responsible for the majority of 
this industry’s aggressive growth, as businesses endeavor to 
become more responsive to changes in market demand. How- 


ever, as companies also strive to reduce costs by contracting 


out their preliminary employment screening tasks, this sector’s 
employment agency portion will experience growth as well. 
Strong employment and output growth is projected in the 


| miscellaneous business services industry. This industry pro- 
| vides a wide variety of services ranging from credit reporting 


and collection agencies to photocopying, graphic design, and 


| paralegal services. Between 2000 and 2010, real output is ex- 


pected to expand to $3 12.8 billion from $197.7 billion, and em- 


ployment, to 3.3 million jobs from 2.3 million. The miscella- 


neous equipment rental and leasing industry is another busi- 
ness service whose employment is expected to grow faster 
than the overall economy. This industry engages in the rental 


and leasing of equipment primarily to the medical and con- 
struction industries. The projected 3.6-percent average an- 
nual growth rate yields 118,100 new jobs by 2010. 


Health services. Approximately 71.7 million people are ex- 
pected to be 55 or older by 2010, 15.4 million more than that 
demographic cohort represented in 2000. Their projected 2.4- 
percent annual growth rate is more than double the annual 
increases for the total population aged 16 and older. The gradual 
aging of the population, coupled with advances in medical 
technologies that increase life expectancies, will create strong 
demand for health services. Comprised mostly of health prac- 
titioner offices, nursing and personal care facilities, and hos- 
pitals, this sector’s projected 2.5-percent average annual em- 
ployment growth rate will yield 2.8 million new jobs. 

Reflecting the aging population, nursing and personal care 
facilities and health services (not elsewhere classified) are ex- 
pected to be among the economy’s fastest and largest sources 
of future employment growth. Employment in nursing and 
personal care facilities is projected to increase 394,000 from its 
2000 level of 1.8 million. Government budget constraints, the 
shift toward less expensive home healthcare and assisted liv- 
ing, and a healthier elderly population will limit employment 
growth in nursing homes. Health services, not elsewhere clas- 
sified, which includes home healthcare services, is expected 
to increase at a 4.6-percent annual rate to 1.9 million jobs in 
2010, up from 1.2 million jobs in 2000. An aging population, 
many of whom will have functional disabilities, and the 
elderly’s desire to maintain an independent style of living will 
result in this industry having the distinction of being the 
economy’s third most rapidly growing industry in terms of 
employment. 

Employment in private hospitals, the slowest growing 
health services sector, is expected to increase at an average 
annual rate of 1.2 percent. However, due to this industry’s 
relatively large size, private hospitals are projected to add 
510,000 jobs by 2010 and reach a total employment level of 4.5 
million. The aging population, new medical technologies, and 
developments in diagnostic testing and screening that allow 
more medical ailments to be detected and treated, will con- 
tinue to increase demand for hospital services. However, shifts 
from inpatient hospitals to outpatient facilities coupled with 
progressive technological improvements and industry con- 
solidations will continue to impede long-term growth. These 
sources that constrain employment growth in hospitals will 
result in aggressive growth in health practitioner offices. 
These facilities provide medical, surgical, and dental services 
outside the traditional hospital setting and are expected to 
create 1.3 million new jobs—almost half of the new jobs gener- 
ated by the health services sector. As the shift from inpatient 
hospital care to outpatient facilities continues, facilitated by 
medical technology enhancements and managed care cost 
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| Table 6. | (4 Industries with the largest wage and salary employment growth and declines, 2000-10 


Standard Industry description Thousands of jobs Change Average annual 
Industrial rate of change 
Classification 
2000 2010 2000-10 2000-10 
Le 
Largest growth 
737 Computer and data processing services ............ 2,094.9 3,900.0 1,805.1 6.4 
52-57,59 Retail trade exc. eating and drinking places ....... 15,193.5 16,799.9 1,606.4 1.0 
58 Eating and drinking places ..............::::sssceeeeeeees 8,113.7 9,600.0 1,486.3 G74 
801-804 Offices of health practitioners ................. 3,098.8 4,344.0 1,245.2 3.4 
at State and local government education .... eee 9,471.8 10,548.2 1,076.4 1.1 
732,733,738 Miscellaneous business ServiCes .............::eeee 2,300.9 3,305.0 1,004.1 3:7 
15,16,17 COnStruCtOniz ses ee ae ee a 6,697.5 7,522.3 824.8 ee 
one State and local general government, n.e.c. ....... 6,592.2 7,400.0 807.8 2 
50,51 Wholesaleitrade sek cc tec) isctacetavecesevecseaoeveccsssees 7,023.8 7,800.0 776.2 ie 
807-809 Health S@mViC@S, 11:0: Cipsscesress-tesccsecceeeeeeecesne cee 1,210.2 1,900.0 689.8 4.6 
791,799 Amusement and recreation services, Nn.é.c. ....... 1,313.6 1,850.0 536.4 &}5) 
82 Educational services 2,325.1 2,851.8 526.7 2a 
836 Residential care ............ 805.9 1,318.0 512.1 5.0 
806 lOSpitals weeeeen nce 3,990.3 4,500.0 509.7 1.2 
874 Management and public relations ..............2.-+- 1,089.7 1,550.0 460.3 3.6 
805 Nursing and personal care facilities ...............0.. 1,795.9 2,190.0 394.1 2.0 
81 Legal SONVICES i. Avesta stesccesaneecxtesstoanserecavercetsseessee 1,009.6 1,350.0 340.4 2.9 
45 All tranSpOmtationiih.c..cc.stecs-ecescessecscsoveeectostcces nsec 1,281.3 1,600.0 318.7 22 
421,423 Trucking and courier services except air............ 1,649.3 1,962.4 313.1 1.8 
Largest declines . 
88 PrivateinouSenoldStsssscccecescuescecns re rcrcaaeeestenee 890.0 664.4 —225.6 -2.9 
01,02 Agricultural production ...........:.:ceecesceeee 1,978.8 1,823.9 -154.9 —0.8 
Ps Federal general government ..............:0+++ 1,802.0 1,670.8 —131.2 —0.8 
231-238 Apparels mr ey ce ee RAS 417.9 314.9 -103.0 -2.8 
40 Railroad transportation ............:cccccesecesseeee 235.5 175.0 —60.5 —2.9 
331 Blast furnaces and basic steel products 224.5 176.0 —48.5 -2.4 
221-224 ,226,228 | Weaving, finishing, yarn, and thread mills .......... 283.7 250.0 —33.7 -1.3 
491 Electricsutilitios: Aiascectceesss reste ees eee ee 356.7 324.0 -32.7 -1.0 
60 DePOSitonyainStitUttOnSieescssssssetnesumees perce eens 2,029.3 1,998.7 -30.6 =2 
131,132 Crude petroleum, natural gas, and gas liquids ... 129.3 100.0 -29.3 -2.5 
281,286 Industriali chemiCalS uscaserciesssertscare a econ ee 207, 190.0 Mell -1.4 
203 Preserved fruits and vegetables ..............:0:00 219.8 195.0 -24.8 -1.2 
202 Dairy PIOCUCIS Raeeseec coe c-nccacee ec ceeneveatereecaeteoecageee es 145.5 121.1 —24.4 -1.8 
282 Plastics materials and synthetics ...............0...+ 154.3 130.0 -24.3 -1.7 
362 Electrical industrial apparatus ...........0...cceseeeees 150.4 127.0 -23.4 —1.7 
12 Coal mining tarewet cee tees seen os tecenessaeoeennne Tle 54.0 -23.2 =3.5 
261-263 Pulp, paper, and paperboard mills ................00.00 198.8 176.0 —22.8 —1.2 
208 BOVClAGES 0) ita, ort reed tk eee as 187.4 165.0 22.4 -1.3 
see State and local government hospitals .... 970.0 948.0 -22.0 —.2 
291 Petroleuim{refiningiesc.cserecme see ee eee nee eee 84.6 65.0 -19.6 =2.6 
Note: n.e.c. = not elsewhere classified. 
| 


constraints, employment in health practitioner offices is ex- 
pected increase at a 3.4-percent annual rate, to 4.3 million jobs 
in 2010 from 3.1 million in 2000.° 


Social Services. Industries within the social services sector, 
second only to the business services sector in terms of em- 
ployment and output growth, are projected to maintain their 
relative importance. Social services employment is projected 
to increase 1.2 million from its 2000 level of 2.9 million. This 
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reflects an annual growth rate of 3.6 percent, more than double 
the projected employment growth for the overall economy. 
Output for this sector is expected to increase to $171.4 billion 
in 2010, up from $103.4 billion in 2000—an annual average rate 
of 5.2 percent. 

The residential care industry—encompassing homes for 
the elderly, emotionally disabled, and the handicapped, in ad- 
dition to orphanages, halfway homes, and rehabilitation cen- 
ters—is also projected to experience rapid growth. The aging 


population, the avoidance of costly nursing home or hospital 
care, and an effort to better integrate the physically and men- 
tally disabled into society will result in the residential care 
industry expanding by 512,000 jobs to 1.3 million by 2010. The 
subsequent 5.0-percent annual employment growth rate marks 
this industry as the economy’s second most rapidly growing 
industry. Output for this industry, projected to grow at 5.5 
percent annually, is also expected to be among the economy’s 
fastest. 

With women’s labor force participation rate rising instep 
with those of childbearing age, the childcare services industry 
has also emerged as one of the fastest sources of employment 
growth. Highlighting the progressive social services sector, 
childcare service employment increased by 6.2 percent, to 
712,000 jobs in 2000, up from 391,000 jobs‘in 1990. As the 
demographic dynamics effecting this industry slow over the 
projected 2000-10 period, employment is expected to increase 
by 298,000, an average annual rate of 3.6 percent. Even though 
the growth rate pales in comparison to this industry’s past, it 
is still more than double the rest of the economy. 


Government. Public sector employment is expected to add 
almost 1.8 million jobs over the projected years, reaching 22.4 
million in 2010. This represents an annual growth rate of 0.8 
percent, slightly slower than the 1.2-percent increase experi- 
enced during the last decade. Federal Government employ- 
ment is expected to decline from 2.8 million jobs in 2000 to 2.6 
million in 2010. Due to budgetary constraints, the growing 
use of private contractors, and the transfer of some functions 
to State and local governments, the annual rate of decline is 
expected to slow from the 1.0 percent posted between 1990 
and 2000 to 0.6 percent through 2010. 

The tempering of Government employment at the Federal 
level is juxtaposed against the size and growth of State and 
local governments. State and local government employment, 
adding more than 1.9 million jobs and reaching 19.8 million by 
2010, is expected to increase at a | percent average annual 
rate, slightly less than the 1.6-percent rate for all of nonfarm 
wage and salary employment. Driving this growth is the ex- 
pected 1.1 million jobs from State and local government edu- 
cation, where more than half of all State and local government 
employment is found. Slower student enrollment rates at el- 
ementary and secondary schools are projected to be offset by 
increasing demand for post-secondary education, continued 
career and skills training, and new distance learning opportu- 
nities. In addition, proposed government initiatives at the early 
childhood level such as universal preschool, full-day kinder- 
garten, and reduced class size will sustain this sector’s strong 
growth.° By contrast, State and local government hospitals 
are expected to have large employment declines, shedding 
22,000 jobs by the year 2010. These hospitals, providing many 
safety-net services, are projected to contract due to 


privatization and budget constraints that temper this often 
inefficient healthcare provider. 


Goods-producing sector 


Agriculture. Continued productivity growth, facilitated by 
more efficient farm machinery and equipment, is expected to 
be the main catalyst for increased agricultural production. Real 
output is projected to expand to $315 billion in 2010, up from 
$260 billion in 2000. However, total employment in agricultural 
production is projected to decline by 155,000, reaching 1.8 
million in 2010. This trend is predominantly due to continued 
industry consolidation.’ At the same time, employment in ag- 
ricultural services—such as veterinary services, crop, live- 
stock, and soil preparation, as well as farm labor and manage- 
ment services—is expected to increase at a steady 2.7-percent 
rate over the projected period, generating 477,000 new jobs. 
Increases in the pet and farm animal population, enhanced 
breeding and livestock management, and continued public 
health and disease control concerns are expected to raise em- 
ployment in agricultural services. 


Mining. Historical productivity increases are expected to con- 
tinue this industry sector’s dichotomy between output growth 
and employment decline. Wage and salary jobs, declining by 
2.6 percent between 1990 and 2000, are projected to decrease 
by an additional 55,000. The mining industry as a whole is 
projected to experience the largest annual decline in employ- 
ment for any major division, 1.1 percent. Conversely, output is 
expected to continue to increase to $229.9 billion in 2010, up 
from $212.1 billion in 2000—an annual average rate of approxi- 
mately 0.8 percent. The coal mining industry exemplifies this 
divergence between output and employment growth. As more 
efficient and automated production methods require fewer 
workers, employment is projected to decline by 3.5 percent 
annually, while output is expected to grow to $32.5 billion in 
2010, from $25.7 billion in 2000. Dampening the demand for 
this industry’s output is stringent environmental regulations 
that mandate the reduction in sulfur emissions from coal com- 
bustion. However, coal is America’s cheapest and most abun- 
dant fossil fuel, which will result in its continued reliance. 
Accounting for the majority of this sector’s employment, 
the oil and gas field services industry will be responsible for 
188,000 jobs in 2010, roughly the same amount that existed in 
2000. Output for this industry is expected to decline by an 
annual growth rate of 1.0 percent, decreasing production by 
$2.9 billion. The gas liquids industry—including the related 
crude petroleum, natural gas—is projected to have one of the 
largest employment declines in the economy, from 129,000 jobs 
in 2000 to 100,000 jobs in 2010. Fluctuations in global oil and 
gas prices, potential access to Federal lands, strict environ- 
mental regulations that require cleaner burning fuels, foreign 
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competition, as well as new technology and extraction tech- 
niques, will significantly effect these industries.* 


Construction. The construction industry, which is projected 
to add 825,000 jobs by 2010 at a 1.2-percent average growth 
rate, is the goods-producing sector’s largest and fastest 
source of employment growth. Reaching an employment level 
of 7.5 million in 2010, the construction industry is also one of 
the economy’s top-10 largest sources of employment growth. 
Real output is projected to increase by 2.6 percent a year to 
reach $1.2 trillion by 2010. Even though this is slower than the 
growth rate for the overall economy, it represents a marginal 
acceleration of the 2.2-percent growth rate posted during the 
previous 1990-2000 period. 

Nonresidential investment is projected to grow by 1.6 per- 
cent over the 2000-10 period. The current absorption of the 
1980s excess industrial plant capacity, in addition to the de- 
layed need to replace or upgrade these existing facilities, will 
bode well for this segment’s future output growth. Therefore, 
industrial construction is expected to reverse its 2.2-percent 
rate of decline experienced over the 1990—2000 period, to at- 
tain a 1.6 percent growth rate over the projected period. The 
commercial buildings industry, however, is expected to slow 
its 2.4-percent historical growth rate to 2.1 percent. Technol- 
ogy enhancements will dampen demand for new commercial 
construction as nontraditional work and retail environments 
such as teleconferencing, home offices, telecommuting, and 
electronic shopping proliferate. 

Residential construction, closely tied to demographic fac- 
tors, will continue to grow at a 2.4-percent pace throughout 
the 2000—10 period. As baby-boomers swell the 45-to-64 age 
cohort, the demand for upgraded homes, second homes, and 
assisted living housing will increase. In addition, as their chil- 
dren, the echo boomers, augment the younger age groups, 
the demand for single-family housing and rental apartments 
should also increase. 


Manufacturing. The overall picture for manufacturing is con- 
tinued productivity-lead output growth, alongside a marginal 
employment increase. Steered by productivity gains and 
strong demand for durable goods by consumers, businesses, 
and exports, manufacturing output is expected to increase by 
$1.7 trillion to reach $6.3 trillion by 2010, up from its 2000 level. 
Rebounding from the 1990-2000 contraction of 607,000 manu- 
facturing jobs, this sector is expected to exhibit modest growth 
of 0.3 percent. Manufacturing employment is projected to 
increase to 19.1 million jobs in 2010, up from 18.5 million in 
2000. The projected employment uptick is due solely to the 
industries that manufacture durable goods. Their employ- 
ment is expected to increase to an average annual increase of 
0.6 percent over the 2000-10 projection period after virtually 
no change during the past 10 years. In addition, the rate of 
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employment decline in nondurable manufacturing is expected 
to be significantly slower over the projected period. 


Durable manufacturing. Durable manufacturing is projected 
to gain 642,000 jobs over the 2000-10 period and reach a level 
of 11.8 million workers. Attributed to strong productivity gains 
during the 1990-2000 period, durable goods manufacturing 
gained only 29,000 jobs over this period, despite a 6.5-percent 
annual average growth rate for output. Real output for du- 
rable manufacturing is projected to increase by $1.4 trillion to 
reach $4.1 trillion by 2010, an increase from its 2000 levei. 
Driven by the demand for computers, electronic components, 
motor vehicles, and communication equipment, output in du- 
rable goods manufacturing is expected to increase at a 4-per- 
cent annual average rate, a faster rate than that of the aggre- 
gate economy. 

The largest durable goods industry in 2000 was the motor 
vehicles and equipment industry. One million wage and salary 
workers, or 9 percent of total durable manufacturing employ- 
ment, were attributed to this industry. Output in 2000 
amounted to $433.1 billion, or 15.5 percent of total durable 
manufacturing output. However, this industry’s employment 
dominance is expected to wane as companies continue to 
implement productivity-enhancing technologies such as ro- 
botics, computers, and factory automation. Employment in 
the motor vehicles and equipment industry is projected to 
increase annually at less than | percent to reach a relatively 
static 1.1 million jobs. Output, facilitated by healthy produc- 
tivity gains, is projected to increase by $231.8 billion to reach 
$664.9 by 2010. The resulting 4.4-percent annual growth rate 
represents a slowdown from the 6.3-percent rate experienced 
over the last decade. Output growth will be limited due to the 
anticipated slowdown in the growth of the driving age popu- 
lation, competition from foreign producers, improvements in 
vehicle quality that extend longevity, and safety and environ- 
mental regulations that increase production costs. 

The constrained output growth of motor vehicles and 
equipment is contrasted against the continued strong world- 
wide demand of the computer and office equipment industry. 
Projected to be the economy’s fastest and largest source of 
output growth, this industry is expected to be the dominant 
source of durable goods manufacturing output, surpassing 
the motor vehicles and equipment industry by 2010. Real 
output is projected to grow at an annual rate of 14.8 percent to 
$1.5 trillion in 2010, up from $385.7 billion in 2000. (See table 7.) 
However, new technology and automated manufacturing pro- 
cesses are expected to lead employment in this industry to 
marginally contract by an annual average rate of 0.3 percent. 

Real output for the electronic components and accesso- 
ries industry is projected to increase by $373.6 billion and 
reach $759.9 billion by 2010—the economy’s third largest 
source of projected output growth. The market for electronic 


| Table 7,| Industries with the largest output growth and declines, 2000-2010 


components—and in particular, semiconductors, this 
industry’s main product—will continue to be exemplary as 
they perform a vital function in nearly any new technology 
developed within the next decade. Its end products are used 
as components in the aggressively growing communications, 
computer, and semiconductor industries. The prominent role 
this industry plays in the economy is also highlighted by the 
fact that it is the second-largest employer in the durable goods 
manufacturer sector (behind motor vehicles and equipment). 
Despite the capital-intensive nature of this industry, employ- 
ment is expected to continue its 1990-2000 growth rate of 1.6 
percent, and add nearly 118,000 jobs over its 2000 level of 
682,000. The communication equipment industry, producing a 


Standard oe allege Change Average annual 
Industrial Industry description hab rate of change 
oe 2000 2010 2000-2010 2000-2010 
Largest growth 
357 Computer and office Equipment ...........cccccseeeeeeeeee 385.7 1,531.1 1,145.4 14.8 
50,51 Wholosaletrade tena suet eee eee ee 920.4 1,409.6 489.3 4.4 
367 Electronic components and accessories ............... 386.3 759.9 373.6 7.0 
737 Computer and data processing services ............... 278.2 600.8 322.6 8.0 
aa Owner-occupied GWelllingS ...........cecccccceseseseseeeeeeees 631.2 943.4 312.2 4.1 
52-57,59 Retail trade exc. eating and drinking places .......... 926.1 1,236.6 310.6 2.9 
481-2,489 Telephone communications and services .............. 340.8 637.9 297.1 6.5 
15,16,17 KSOMSIUC THON asacsecieeceescccasruatesstaoaat te eee oat 910.1 1,182.1 272.1 2.6 
62 Security and commodity brokers .... 291.7 540.4 248.7 6.4 
371 Motor vehicles and equipment ....:... 433.1 664.9 231.8 4.4 
65 GAN SSAC Nea cre ecn trae Mame 653.0 822.4 169.4 2.3 
60 Depository institutions 22... steer accra: 446.2 596.3 150.0 2.9 
421,423 Trucking and courier services except air ............... 237.3 358.6 121.3 4.2 
732,733,738 Miscellaneous business Services ..............:00:0-00: 197.7 312.7 115.0 4.7 
58 Eating and drinking places ...........cccseesseeeeeseeees 298.1 393.3 95.2 2.8 
sais FROVAIN OS 6 reece eee ances an oe nies eee 96.2 191.2 95.0 7.1 
751 Automotive rentals, without drivers ..............cc06 63.2 150.8 87.7 9.1 
871 Engineering and architectural services ................. 132.6 210.7 78.1 47 
283 PUGS foc cap oce cnc saceenees caces cacoasiared top Sie ca ose sonu cvaaeseaes 98.6 170.5 72.0 5.6 
366 Communications EQuipMenNt ...........:.:cecceeeeeseeeeeees 107.3 174.8 67.5 5.0 
Largest declines 
203 Preserved fruits and vegetables .............:::ecceeee 56.9 45.0 -11.9 2.3 
386 Photographic equipment and supplies ................... 27.2 15.3 -11.9 —5.6 
Bi Federal general gOVernment. ..........:..:ssceseeseeeeseees 200.1 189.9 —10.2 -5 
281,286 INGUSUAlCHeMICAIS ti ncscvcterctecses-steerersvast neem evees 100.4 94.0 -6.4 -7 
331 Blast furnaces and basic steel products ............... 78.6 73.0 -5.6 —7 
355 Special industry Machinery ...........cccesceseeseeseeeeeees 43.7 39.8 =3.9 =9 
311,315-317,319 Luggage, handbags, and leather products, n.e.c. TM 4.0 -3.7 6.4 
138 Onl'and) Gas field SOIVICCS ic: ssecencc sans s-oep seecues cose 30.7 27.7 -3.0 -1.0 
88 Private MOUSCHOIIS 24 oo heee tedster eseencovnetitesecscze 14.7 13.3 -1.4 —1.0 
Federal electric utilities 2.0.0... ee eeeesseeeeeeee 10.9 9.5 -1.4 -1.4 
a State and local government education ......... 302.9 301.6 -1.2 0.0 
271 INCWSDAPENS: soccceccssasecscseucsnsesecurntscactesstscceseess 43.8 43.0 =8 ae 
373 Ship and boat building and repairing ............. 17.6 17.0 -.6 —4 
793 BOWING COIMCNS vase ecin ce cennnccacesecsacesacesewseneas 3.2 2.6 -.6 =2.0) 
387 Watches,’ Clocks, And! Darts vi reseccecesssottere-- 0.7 0.1 -.6 -14.7 
279 Service industries for the printing trade 5:2 4.8 —.4 -9 
313,314 Footwear, except rubber and plastic ................. 2.5 Pf -.3 =1.5 
762 Elechicalinepair SHOPS i.e caekseteaceen cee ettnesenseavns 14.7 14.4 -.3 —.2 
277 Greetingicards.2.c.ncste tet as8 sscshcuease ten rocdentvacs tees 4.2 4A - -.3 
Note: n.e.c. = not elsewhere classified. 


wide variety of products from cellular phones, modems, and 
facsimile and answering machines to radio and cable televi- 
sion equipment and communications satellites, is another elec- 
tronic-related manufacturer that is projected to experience 
healthy growth. Real output of the communications equip- 
ment industry is projected to expand annually by 5.0 percent 
to $174.8 billion in 2010, up from $107.3 billion in 2000. 


Nondurable manufacturing. During the 1990s, employment 
in the nondurable goods manufacturing sector declined by 
637,000 jobs to 7.3 million. Over the next 10 years, however, 
nondurable manufacturing is expected to essentially maintain 
its 2000 level, declining annually by only 0.1 percent. Alterna- 
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tively, real output rose to $1.8 trillion in 2000 from $1.5 trillion 
in 1990, and is projected to reach $2.2 trillion in 2010. Nondu- 
rable manufacturing industries that are primarily responsible 
for this sector’s output growth are drugs, plastic materials 
and synthetics, miscellaneous fabricated textile products, 
soaps, cleaners, toilet goods, and meat products. Employ- 
ment in the drug industry is expected to increase by 75,000, 
totaling 390,000 jobs by 2010, while real output expands by 
$71.9 billion, to $170.5 billion. The resulting 5.6-percent an- 
nual output growth rate, one of the economy’s fastest grow- 
ing, is driven by a growing population demanding illness pre- 
vention products; the development of new lifestyle drugs 
aimed at enhancing one’s self-confidence and physical ap- 
pearance; and longer life expectancies of the elderly. 

Real output for the plastics materials and synthetics in- 
dustry is projected to increase by $32.7 billion to reach $101.4 
billion by 2010. In 2000, this industry was responsible for 
154,000 jobs. However, 2010 employment is expected to fall by 
24,000, to 130,000. In addition to industry consolidations, in- 
creased automation, and outsourcing of production, the 
growth in plastics demand from a wide variety of manufactur- 
ing industries has contributed to both output growth and 
employment declines. Advanced polymers and plastics are 
being utilized for commodities production ranging from du- 
rable automobile body panels to prosthetic limbs. However, 
the fabrication of these products requires precise, computer- 
controlled production methods, and in turn is expected to 
lead to significant productivity gains. 

Industries that are principally responsible for the weak em- 
ployment growth in nondurable manufacturing are footwear— 


Notes 


except rubber and plastic—(—7.2 percent annually), luggage, 
handbags, and leather products (—3.2 percent annually), and 
apparel (—2.8 percent annually). Due to the labor-intensive 
nature of the apparel industry, domestic employment will con- 
tinue to be vulnerable to import competition from low-wage 
countries. Employment growth will be further constrained as 
mergers and acquisitions among retail department stores— 
the main buyers of apparel products—forces this industry to 
consolidate in order to remain competitive. Apparel, there- 
fore, is expected to lose 103,000 jobs by 2010—the economy’s 
third largest source of declining employment. Imports are also 
projected to supply an increased share of footwear and lug- 
gage, handbags, and leather products. Employment in these 
industries is expected to be the first and fifth most rapidly 
declining in the economy. Combined, these two industries are 
projected to continue their historical employment contraction 
and decline to 44,000 jobs in 2010, down from nearly 72,000 
jobs in 2000. Likewise, real output for the footwear and lug- 
gage, handbags, and leather products industries is expected 
to decline by 6.4 percent and 1.5 percent respectively, the 
second and sixth fastest in the economy. 


INDUSTRY OUTPUT AND EMPLOYMENT PROJECTIONS are character- 
ized by unvarying population and labor force growth, along 
with slowing growth in total employment and productivity- 
led output expansion. The service-producing sector contin- 
ues to be the dominant employment generator in the economy, 
as has been the case historically. Business services and health 
services are projected to remain responsible for the majority 
of employment growth in the service-producing sector. [] 


These projections were completed prior to the tragic events of Sep- 
tember 11. BLs will continue to review its projections and, as the long- 
term economic consequences of September 11 become clearer, will 
incorporate these effects in subsequent releases of the industry outlook. 
(See box on page 3.) 


' This article discusses gross duplicated output in real terms. Gross 
duplicated output measures not only cpp, or all final demand purchases 
of new goods and services, but also all new goods and services produced 
as intermediate goods for use in further production. Real output is 
measured as a 1996 based chain-weighted Fisher index. The real out- 
puts of the industry do not add to their higher level aggregates because 
of chain weighting. For more information on chain-weighting, see 
Charles Steindel, “Chain-weighting: The New Approach to Measuring 
cpp,” Current Issues in Economics and Finance, Federal Reserve Board 
of New York, December 1995, vol. 1 no. 9. 


> For further discussion of these factors, see Howard N. Fullerton, Jr., 
“Labor force projections to 2010; steady growth and changing compo- 
sition,” Monthly Labor Review, November 1999, pp. 19-32; and 
Norman C. Saunders and Betty Su, “The U.S. economy to 2008,” 
Monthly Labor Review, November 1999, pp. 5-18. 
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> For further historical analysis, see Julie Hatch and Angie Clinton, “Job 
growth in the 1990s: a retrospect,” Monthly Labor Review, December 
2000, pp. 3-18. 


* For further discussion on the effects of electronic commerce, see 
Daniel F. Hecker, “Employment impact of electronic business,” Monthly 
Labor Review, May 2001, pp. 3-16. 


° For further information on the healthcare industry, see David Ellis, 
Technology and the Future of Healthcare: Preparing for the Next 30 
Years (Chicago, 1L, Health Forum, Inc., 2000). 


° For additional information, see Debra E. Gerald and William J. Hussar, 
“Projections of Education Statistics to 2010.” U.S. Department of 
Education, Naiional Center for Education Statistics (Washington, Dc, 
2000). 


’ For more information on consolidation trends effecting the agricul- 
tural industry, see James MacDonald, “Concentration and Competition 
in the U.S. Food and Agricultural Industries,” Agricultural Outlook, US. 
Department of Agriculture, Economic Research Service (Washington, 
pc, May 1999), pp. 26-29. 


* For further energy related information, see “Annual Energy Outlook 
2001.” U.S. Department of Energy, Energy Information Administra- 
tion (Washington, pc, 2000). 
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Employment outlook: 2000-10 


Occupational employment 


projections to 2010 


Occupations requiring a postsecondary vocational 
award or an academic degree, which accounted for 29 
percent of all jobs in 2000, will account for 42 percent 
of total job growth from 2000 to 2010 


otal employment is projected to increase 
by 22.2 million jobs over the 2000-10 
period, rising to 167.8 million, according 
to the latest projections of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. This increase represents about a mil- 
lion more jobs than were added over the previ- 
ous 10-year period (1990-2000). The projected 
15.2-percent increase, however, is less than the 
17.1-percent increase of the previous 10-year 
period.’ Self employed is projected to grow from 
11.5 to 11.7 million, or 1.7 percent. 

The economy will continue generating jobs 
for workers at all levels of education and train- 
ing, although growth rates are projected to be 
faster, on average, for occupations generally re- 
quiring a postsecondary award (a vocational cer- 
tificate or other award or an associate or higher 
degree), than for occupations requiring less 
education or training. Most new jobs, however, 
will arise in occupations that require only work- 
related training (on-the-job training or work 
experience in a related occupation), even though 
these occupations are projected to grow more 
slowly, on average. This reflects the fact that these 
occupations accounted for about 7 out of 10 jobs 
in 2000. 

This article discusses a number of aspects of 
the 2000-2010 projections along with related 
information: 


e changes in the structure of employment at 
the major occupational group level; 

e the detailed occupations that are projected 
to grow fastest as well as those with the 
largest numerical increases and decreases, 
along with their current educational or 
training requirements and earnings; 

e the total job openings projected to occur 
due to growth in the economy and the net 
replacement needs resulting from workers 
who leave the labor force or transfer to 
other occupations; and 

e the distribution of employment in 2000 and 
projected 2000-10 job openings by level 
of education or training. 


In this article, projected employment is ana- 
lyzed from two perspectives—percent change 
and numerical change—because one can be large 
and the other small, depending on the size of 
employment in the base year. The following 
example, using data for two occupations gen- 
erally requiring the same level of education— 
a bachelor’s degree—serves to illustrate the im- 
portance of viewing job outlook from both per- 
spectives. Employment of physician assistants 
numbered only 58,000 in 2000, and despite rapid 
projected growth over the 2000-10 period (53.5 
percent), this occupation will add only 31,000 
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jobs. In contrast, employment of elementary school teach- 
ers, except special education, was 1,532,000 in 2000; while 
employment is expected to grow by only 13 percent, the num- 
ber of new jobs over the 2000-10 period will total 202,000— 
nearly 7 times as many as for physician assistants. 


Major occupational groups 


Among the major occupational groups, employment in the 
two largest in 2000—professional and related occupations 
and service occupations—will increase the fastest and add 
the most jobs from 2000 to 2010. (See table 1.) These ma- 
jor groups, which are on opposite ends of the educational 
attainment and earnings spectrum, are expected to provide 
more than half of the total job growth from 2000 to 2010. 
Employment in transportation and material moving occupa- 
tions is projected to grow as fast as overall employment; man- 
agement, business, and financial occupations; construction 
and extraction occupations; sales and related occupations; 
and installation, maintenance, and repair occupations will 
grow somewhat more slowly. The three slowest growing 
groups, all under 10 percent, are office and administrative 
support occupations; production occupations; and farming, 
fishing, and forestry occupations. 

As aresult of the different growth rates among the major 
occupational groups, the occupational distribution of total 
employment will change somewhat by the year 2010, but the 
relative ranking of the groups by employment size is not ex- 
pected to change. Professional and related occupations will 
continue to rank first, while farming, fishing, and forestry 
occupations will continue to rank last. Only two groups will 
increase their relative share of employment—professional and 
related occupations and service occupations. (See table 1.) 

The growth of occupational groups (and occupations) is 
determined, in large part, by growth in the industries in which 
they are concentrated. For example, professional occupations 
are projected to grow the fastest, in large part because they 
are concentrated in some fast-growing services industries, 
while production occupations are projected to grow more 
slowly than overall employment, largely because nearly 3 
out of 4 are in the slow growing manufacturing sector. 

The number of management, business, and financial work- 
ers is projected to grow by 2.1 million from 2000 to 2010. 
Nearly a quarter of all job growth will be in business ser- 
vices industries, where these occupations should grow the 
fastest. About 354,000 new jobs are projected for rapidly 
growing engineering and management services and 238,000 
for finance, insurance, and real estate. Slow growth is pro- 
jected for government, except State and local education and 
hospitals, and for manufacturing, with relatively few new jobs 
in each—60,000 and 104,000, respectively.’ Overall pro- 
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jected growth among management, business, and financial 
workers also is affected by the decline of farmers and ranch- 
ers by 328,000. (See table 2.) Almost all farmers and 
ranchers are self-employed, causing self-employment in this 
major occupational group to decline. However, because of 
growing self-employment in other management, business, 
and financial occupations, the overall decline in self-em- 
ployed is expected to be only 97,000. Excluding farmers and 
ranchers, management, business, and financial occupations 
are projected to increase 17.2 percent; the self-employed, 
excluding farmers and ranchers, is projected to increase 14.6 
percent. 

Employment in professional and related occupations is 
projected to grow faster and add more workers (7 million) 
than any other major group. In terms of employment share, 
professional and related occupations are expected to experi- 
ence the largest increase, rising from 18.4 percent of total 
employment in 2000 to 20.1 percent in 2010. Three industry 
groups—business services; education, public and private; and 
health services—each will account for about a fifth of all 
growth. Another fifth is projected for the rest of services, 
including engineering and management, social, and legal ser- 
vices. Relatively slow growth is projected for government, 
except State and local education and hospitals, and for manu- 
facturing, with 235,000 and 176,000 new jobs, respectively. 
Nearly three-quarters of the job growth for professional and 
related is projected for three subgroups—computer and math- 
ematical occupations; health care practitioners and technical 
occupations; and education, training, and library occupations. 
A 10.3-percent increase is projected for self-employed pro- 
fessional and related occupations. Most growth among self- 
employed is projected for two subgroups—arts, design, en- 
tertainment, sports, and media occupations; and computer 
and mathematical occupations. 

Computer and mathematical occupations are projected to 
add the most jobs, 2 million, and grow the fastest among the 
eight professional and related occupations subgroups. (See table 
2.) The demand for computer-related occupations will con- 
tinue to increase as a result of the rapid advances in com- 
puter technology and the continuing demand for new com- 
puter applications, including those for the Internet and 
intranets. Three out of five new jobs will be in the rapidly 
growing business services industries—primarily in computer 
and data processing services, where employment of com- 
puter and mathematical occupations is projected to more 
than double. In addition, in almost all industries, employ- 
ment of these workers is projected to grow significantly faster 
than the average for all occupations. Self-employed workers 
are expected to increase 51.2 percent. 

Health care practitioners and technical occupations are 
projected to add 1.6 million jobs, as the demand for health 


——————————— 


These projections reflect the 2000 Standard Occupational 
Classification system. The titles and content of major 
occupational groups and many detailed occupations in 
this article are substantially different than those used in 
the 1998-2008 projections presented in the November 
1999 issue of the Review. Some major groups have been 
renamed, combined, or reorganized. For example, ex- 
ecutive, administrative, and managerial occupations has 
been renamed management, business, and financial oc- 
cupations. Technicians have become part of professional 
and related occupations, while two major groups—pre- 
cision production, craft, and repair; and operators, fab- 
ricators, and laborers—have been reorganized into four 
groups—construction and extraction; installation, main- 
tenance, and repair; production; and transportation and 
material moving occupations. 

Some individual occupations also have been renamed 
or classified within different major groups. For example, 
farmers and farm managers, formerly in agriculture, for- 
estry, fishing, and related occupations, now are classified 
as agricultural managers within management, business, 
and financial occupations. Aircraft pilots and flight en- 
gineers, and air traffic controllers, both formerly in 
technicians and related support occupations, are classified 
under transportation and material moving occupations. 
Teacher assistants, formerly in administrative support, 
including clerical occupations, now fall under educa- 
tion, training, and library occupations. Landscape, 


Occupational classification and title changes 


groundskeeping, nursery, greenhouse, and lawn service 
occupations, formerly within agriculture, forestry, fishing, 
and related occupations, now are classified as landscaping 
and groundskeeping workers within services occupa- 
tions, under building and grounds cleaning and mainte- 
nance occupations. 

Many occupations were added to the 2000 soc. Table 2 
includes nearly 700 detailed occupations, compared with 
more than 500 in the previous projections. Some occu- 
pations—such as network and computer systems admin- 
istrators, and meeting and convention planners, are new. 
Other occupations have been split into more detailed 
components. For example, engineering, natural science, 
and computer and information systems managers, in the 
1998-2008 projections, comprise three separate man- 
agement occupations in the 2000-10 projections. Simi- 
larly, special education teachers have been split into three 
components, according to the level of school in which 
they teach—secondary school; middle school; and pre- 
school, kindergarten, and elementary school. 

Because of these changes, occupations and occupa- 
tional groups are not comparable to those in earlier analy- 
ses. The 1998-2008 projections were accompanied by 
data for the previous 10-year period, 1988-98, showing 
employment changes for comparable major occupational 
groups. For these 2000-10 projections, it is not possible 
to calculate comparable occupational employment 
changes for the 1990-2000 period. 


care services continues to grow rapidly. Nearly 3 out of 4 
new jobs for workers in these occupations should be in the 
health services industry. Growth will be slower in govern- 
ment, except State and local education and hospitals. Regis- 
tered nurses, by far the largest occupation in this group, should 
account for more than a third of all new jobs. The number of 
self-employed workers in this group is projected to decline 
somewhat. Self-employed physicians, dentists, and optometrists 
are expected to decline, mainly due to the shift of employ- 
ment into incorporated group practices, while self-employed 
chiropractors, registered nurses, and therapists are projected 
to grow. 

Education, training, and library occupations are projected 
to add 1.6 million jobs. This group is projected to grow, 
as the school-age population increases, a greater propor- 
tion of students are provided with special education, and 
classes become smaller. Four out of five new jobs are pro- 
jected for public and private educational services. The fast- 


est growth (35.6 percent) and | new job in 10 is projected 
for social services industries. 

Community and social services occupations are projected 
to add 529,000 jobs and have the second fastest growth among 
professional and related occupations. Continued rapid growth 
should result, as the elderly population increases rapidly and 
as greater efforts are made to provide services for the dis- 
abled, the sick, and individuals and families in crisis. More 
than 2 out of 5 new jobs should be in the social services 
industry. About 93,000 new jobs will be in health services. 
Relatively slow growth is projected for government, except 
State and local education and hospitals; and in religious or- 
ganizations, with 85,000 and 58,000 new jobs, respectively. 

Arts, design, entertainment, sports, and media occupations 
are projected to add 493,000 jobs. About one-fifth of new 
jobs are projected for very rapidly growing business services, 
which includes advertising and computer and data process- 
ing services. One job in eight is projected for amusement 
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Employment by major occupational group, 2000 and projected 2010 


[Numbers in thousands of jobs] 


Occupational group 


MOtalPalllOGCUMAtlOMS cemescruecteceecareeteree ss teencesnektesseacamnereorencernarrert 145,594 


Management, business, and financial OCCUPATIONS ........sesesesseseeeees 15,519 


Professional and related occupations 26,758 
S@MVICE OCCUPATIONS rrcasestsersnresserster season 26,075 
Sales'and related! OCCUPATIONS \orscscscnesvcestecarsnscssvescctercssversrectenconaes= 15,513 
Office and administrative SUDPOrt OCCUPATIONS ........essseeseeeeeereseeees 23,882 
Farming, fishing, and forestry OCCUPATIONS ...........:csccseseseseseseeenereeees 1,429 
Construction and extraction OCCUPATIONS ........c.secsscseesesesesescsesestseeeees 7,451 
Installation, maintenance, and repair OCCUPATIONS... 5,820 
Production OCCUpatIONS#. caus conser nttorsee eeemer ecommerce 13,060 


Transportation and material Moving OCCUPATIONS ...........:eeseseeses teens 10,088 


NOTE: Detail may not equal total or 100 percent due to rounding. 


and recreation services. Nearly a quarter of all growth should be 
for self-employed workers (a 16.5-percent increase). Self-em- 
ployed writers and authors, photographers, graphic designers, 
and musicians and singers should experience the largest increases. 

Legal occupations are projected to add 216,000 jobs. Most 
growth is projected for the legal services industry, where these 
occupations should increase by 38.4 percent. Nearly a quar- 
ter of these workers were employed in government, except 
State and local education and hospitals in 2000, in which 
growth should be much slower, creating only 31,000 new 
jobs. Paralegals and legal assistants are projected to grow 
the fastest, while lawyers should add the most jobs, 123,000. 
The number of self-employed workers in this group is pro- 
jected to decline, all among lawyers, reflecting the difficulty 
in establishing new legal practices. 

Architecture and engineering jobs are projected to increase 
by 325,000, or 12.5 percent, the slowest growth among the 
eight professional and related subgroups. Nearly 3 out of 5 
new jobs are projected for the rapidly growing engineering 
and management services industry. In the business services 
industry, more than | new job in 4 is projected, and even 
faster growth. In manufacturing industries—which employed 
37 percent of these workers in 2000—very slow growth is 
expected, with only 35,000 new jobs. A small decline is pro- 
jected in government, except State and local education and 
hospitals. Engineers, the largest occupational subgroup, is 
expected to grow 9.4 percent. 

Life, physical, and social scientists are projected to add 
223,000 jobs. Two out of five new jobs are projected for the 
engineering and management services industry, with 42.2 
percent growth. This industry includes research and testing 
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Employment 


Percent 


167,754 15.2 
17,635 13.6 
33,709 26.0 
31,163 19.5 
17,365 11.9 
26,053 9.1 

1,480 3.6 
8,439 13.3 
6,482 11.4 
13,811 Oil, 
11,618 15.2 


services. Few new jobs and slow growth are projected in gov- 
ernment and manufacturing, where about 2 out of 5 of these 
workers were employed in 2000. Self-employed psycholo- 
gists are projected to add 10,000 jobs. 

Employment in service occupations is projected to in- 
crease by 5.1 million, the second largest numerical gain and 
second highest rate of growth among the major occupational 
groups. More than half of the projected growth through 2010 
is in the rapidly growing services industry, primarily in health, 
business, and social services. Nearly 30 percent of new jobs 
will arise in retail trade, primarily in eating and drinking 
places. The number of self- employed service workers is pro- 
jected to increase slowly, with most growth projected for per- 
sonal care and service occupations. 

Of the subgroups making up service occupations, food 
preparation and serving related occupations was the largest 
in 2000, providing more than 10 million jobs. It also is pro- 
jected to add the most jobs, about 1.6 million. Nearly 9 of 10 
new jobs are projected for retail trade, including eating and 
drinking places. Employment should grow more slowly in 
health services, and decline slightly in education. 

Healthcare support occupations are projected to add 1.1 
million jobs, growing the fastest of the services subgroups. 
Close to 7 out of 10 new jobs are projected for the health 
services industry. Approximately 149,00 new jobs are pro- 
jected for the social services industry, where growth should 
be fastest, at 47.8 percent. 

Protective service occupations are expected to grow rapidly, 
adding 809,000 jobs. Half of all growth and a 55-percent in- 
crease is projected for business services, primarily in miscella- 
neous business services, which includes detective and guard 


services. Two out of 5 new jobs should be in government, 
but here growth should be much slower. 

Personal care and service occupations are projected to add 
856,000 jobs. One-third of the new jobs for workers in these 
jobs, and the fastest growth (55.9 percent) are projected in so- 
cial services. Fourteen percent of new jobs, and very fast growth 
are projected for health services. Overall growth is retarded by 
a 25-percent decline in the private household sector, where 7 
percent of these workers were employed in 2000 and by slow 
growth among the self-employed, who made up a quarter of 
all workers in this group in 2000. Of the 75,000 projected new 
jobs among the self-employed, most should be for hairdressers, 
hairstylists, and cosmetologists and child care workers. 

Building and grounds cleaning and maintenance occupa- 
tions are projected to add 779,000 jobs with the slowest 
growth of the services occupation subgroups. Almost a quar- 
ter of new jobs and 42.5-percent growth is projected for the 
agriculture, forestry, and fishing services industry, which in- 
cludes landscape and horticultural services. Another quarter 
of new jobs is projected for business services (including build- 
ing cleaning and maintenance services and personnel supply 
services). Slow growth and relatively few new jobs are pro- 
jected for education and manufacturing, and little or no growth 
is projected for the self-employed, who made up 8 percent of 
this group in 2000. A 25-percent decline is projected in the 
private household sector, where 10 percent of these workers 
were employed in 2000. Self-employed first-line supervisors/ 
managers of landscaping, lawn service, and groundskeeping 
workers are projected to increase 32.3 percent, while self- 
employed maids and housekeeping cleaners and janitors and 
cleaners should decline. 

Employment in sales and related occupations is projected 
to increase by 1.9 million workers from 2000 to 2010. The 
below-average job growth for sales workers is attributable, 
in part, to the increased use of automated sales systems, in- 
cluding those related to electronic business, which decrease 
the overall demand for labor.* More than half of new sales 
jobs are projected for the retail trade industry. One of six 
new jobs is projected for business services, where employ- 
ment is projected to grow rapidly (42.1 percent). Much slower 
growth, but 147,000 new jobs for sales workers, is expected 
in wholesale trade. The number of self-employed sales and 
related workers, who made up 13 percent of the group in 
2000, is projected to drop slightly. Self-employed securities, 
commodities, and services sales agents; retail estate sales 
agents; and insurance sales agents are projected to increase, 
while retail salespersons; door-to-door sales workers, news 
and street vendors, and related workers; and telemarketers 
are projected to decline. 

Employment in office and administrative support occu- 
pations is projected to increase by 2.2 million, but grow 


slowly. Business services should have close to half of all job 
growth, with a 39.2-percent increase. This sector includes 
personnel supply services, which provides temporary employ- 
ees to other industries on a contract or fee basis, and com- 
puter and data processing services. Another 40 percent of 
new jobs are projected for the rest of the services industries, 
primarily health, engineering and management, and legal ser- 
vices. In almost all industries, however, employment of these 
workers is projected to grow more slowly than overall em- 
ployment, due to continued office automation, including that 
related to electronic business; and as organizations make 
greater use of temporary workers employed by the personnel 
supply industry, raising employment in that sector.’ In gov- 
ernment, except State and local education and hospitals; 
manufacturing; and education, which together employed one- 
quarter of office and administrative support workers in 2000, 
employment is projected to decline. Many occupations with 
the largest projected job declines, including tellers and word 
processors and typists, are in this group. (See table 4.) How- 
ever, a number of occupations that involve a great deal of 
contact with people, such as hotel, motel, and resort desk 
clerks and customer service representatives, are less affected 
by changing technology, and are projected to grow rapidly. 

Farming, fishing, and forestry occupations are projected 
to grow by 51,000 jobs. The self-employed are projected to 
decline 9.1 percent. Self-employed first-line supervisors/man- 
agers/contractors of farming, fishing, and forestry workers 
are projected to increase, but fishers and related fishing work- 
ers and farm workers are projected to decline. 

The construction and extraction occupations major group 
is projected to add 989,000 jobs, a 13.3-percent increase. 
More than 3 out of 5 new jobs are projected for the construc- 
tion industry. The fastest growth (58.4 percent) is projected for 
business services, which should account for almost 10 percent 
of new jobs. Most of these jobs are in personnel supply ser- 
vices. A decline of 18,000 is projected for the mining indus- 
try—mostly for extraction workers. Self-employed construc- 
tion and extraction workers are projected to increase 9.4 per- 
cent. Most new jobs among the self-employed are for first- 
line supervisors/managers of construction trades and extrac- 
tion workers and for painters, construction and maintenance. 

Installation, maintenance, and repair occupations are 
projected to add 662,000 jobs. A 25.3-percent growth rate, 
or approximately | new job in 5, is projected for the automotive 
repair, services, and parking industry. Most growth, however, is 
projected to occur in a wide range of other industries. Self- 
employed workers in this group are projected to decline 
slightly. Self-employed heating, air conditioning, and refrig- 
eration mechanics and installers are projected to increase, 
but self-employed automotive body repairers and industrial 
machinery mechanics are projected to decline. 
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Production occupations are expected to add about 750,000 
jobs, a small increase. In 2000, nearly 3 out of 4 production 
workers were employed in manufacturing, but only about a 
quarter of new jobs and very slow growth are projected for 
this industry. More than half of new jobs are projected for 
the business services industry (most in personnel supply ser- 
vices), with growth at 43.5 percent expected. Self-employed 
production occupations are projected to decline 13.3 percent. 
Tailors, dressmakers, and sewers; welders, cutters, solder- 
ers, and brazers; and cabinetmakers and bench carpenters 
should experience the largest declines. 

Transportation and material moving occupations are pro- 
jected to add 1.5 million jobs. More than | out of 3 new jobs 
should be in transportation and public utilities, and nearly 3 
out of 10 new jobs, and growth of 50.1 percent, should occur 
in business services (primarily personnel supply services). 
Slower growth is projected for wholesale trade and retail trade, 
166,000 and 95,000 jobs, respectively. Little change in em- 
ployment is projected for these workers in manufacturing, 
where | out of 6 were employed in 2000. Water transporta- 
tion occupations are projected to grow slowly, while railroad 
occupations will continue their long-term decline. Nearly 2 
out of 5 new jobs should be for truck drivers and driver/sales 
workers. A small increase in self-employed jobs is projected; 
mostly for taxi drivers and chauffeurs and driver/salesworkers. 


Detailed occupations 


This section focuses in occupations that are the fastest grow- 
ing, have the largest numeric increases, and have the largest 
numeric declines. Data on numeric and percent growth for 
nearly 700 detailed occupations are presented in table 2. 

The growth rates for detailed occupations range from an 
increase of 100 percent for computer software engineers, 
applications, to a decline of 61 percent for railroad brake, 
signal, and switch operators. Numeric growth ranges from 
673,000 additional jobs for combined food preparation and 
service occupations, including fast food, to a decline of 
328,000 farmers and ranchers. The 30 occupations with the 
largest numeric increases account for nearly half of the 22.2 
million total increase over the 2000-10 period. (See table 4.) 
The 30 occupations that are projected as the fastest grow- 
ing have growth rates of 36 percent or greater, more than 
twice the average for all occupations or faster. (See table 3.) 
Eight occupations (five computer-related and three health- 
related) are included in both groups—computer software 
engineers, application; computer software engineers, sys- 
tems software; computer support specialists; network and 
computer systems administrators; computer systems ana- 
lysts; personal and home care aides; medical assistants; and 
home health aides. (See table 4.) 
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Fastest growing occupations. Of the 30 fastest growing oc- 
cupations, 17 are health-related and 10 are computer-related 
occupations. (See table 3.) The others are special education 
teachers, preschool, kindergarten, and elementary school; 
fitness trainers and aerobics instructors; and social and hu- 
man services assistants. 

The increasing demand for computer-related occupations 
reflects the rapid advances in computer technology and the 
continuing development of new computer applications, in- 
cluding the Internet and intranets. Overall, computer special- 
ists, acomponent of computer and mathematical occupations, 
is projected to grow 68.6 percent, and computer and infor- 
mation systems managers, classified within management, 
business, and financial occupations, is projected to grow 47.9 
percent. (See table 2.) Five computer-related occupations also 
are among the occupations with the largest projected numeri- 
cal job growth. 

The two healthcare groups discussed in the previous sec- 
tion—healthcare practitioners and technical occupations, and 
healthcare support occupations—have a combined growth 
rate of 27.9 percent. Rapid growth among health-related oc- 
cupations reflects an aging population that requires more 
health care, a wealthier population that can afford better health 
care, and advances in medical technology that permit an 
increasing number of health problems to be treated more ag- 
gressively. However, job growth among health-related occu- 
pations will be limited by efforts to stem the rapid growth of 
spending on health care, both by private medical insurers 
and by government—to restrict the growth of medicare and 
medicaid reimbursements. Even so, continued efforts to con- 
trol health care costs should stimulate some health-related 
occupations on this list (mostly technicians, aides and assis- 
tants) to grow even more rapidly than overall health em- 
ployment. They will assume some duties formerly done by 
more highly paid healthcare workers, such as dentists, phar- 
macists, physicians, and therapists. These occupations include 
physician assistants, physical therapist assistants and aides, 
occupational therapist assistants and aides, dental assistants, 
dental hygienists, and pharmacy technicians. Some healthcare 
occupations also will grow more rapidly than overall 
healthcare employment, because they are more likely to pro- 
vide services to the rapidly growing older population. These 
include some listed above, such as physical and occupational 
therapist assistants and aides and pharmacy technicians, as 
well as audiologists and speech-language pathologists. Em- 
ployment of medical assistants should grow rapidly, because 
they are concentrated in rapidly growing outpatient care fa- 
cilities. 

The number of medical records and health information 
technicians employed also is expected to grow rapidly due 
to the need to maintain records for an increasing number of 
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medical tests, treatments, and procedures that will undergo 
increasing scrutiny by third-party payers, courts, and con- 
sumers. Employment of home health aides and of personal 
and home care aides (included in this discussion of health- 
related occupations but classified as a personal service 
occupation in table 2) also should be stimulated, as the older 
population grows and as efforts to contain healthcare costs 
continue. The older population is more likely to need in- 
home health care, as well as personal care and housekeeping 
services that these workers provide. In addition, patients of 
all ages are being discharged from hospitals and nursing 
facilities as early as possible. These aides also provide 
care to this rapidly growing group of patients. Employ- 
ment of mental health and substance abuse social workers 
(classified as a community and social services occupation in 
table 2) is projected to grow rapidly because of greater 
efforts to treat drug abusers and people with mental health 
problems. Employment of veterinary technologists and 
technicians and veterinary assistants and laboratory ani- 
mal caretakers, also classified as healthcare occupations, 
are projected to grow rapidly as pet owners spend more 
on animal care services, including day and overnight board- 
ing, surgery, and intensive care. 

Three other occupations also should be among the fastest 
growing. Fitness trainers and aerobics instructors are pro- 
jected to grow rapidly, due to rising interest in personal train- 
ing and other fitness activities. Special education teachers, 
preschool, kindergarten, and elementary school are projected 
to grow rapidly due to the growing number of students re- 
quiring special education and due to legislation emphasizing 
training and employment for individuals with disabilities. 
Social and human service assistants also are projected to grow 
rapidly as employers attempt to control costs. Social service 
agencies are restructuring services and hiring more lower- 
paid social and human service assistants instead of social 
workers, making these assistants the fastest growing com- 
munity and social services occupation. 


Occupations with the largest job growth. Very large occu- 
pations with average or even below-average growth rates 
provide many job openings, as do very fast growing ones 
with smaller base-year employment. These 30 occupations 
are from a much broader range of occupational groups than 
are the 30 fastest growing. Five are computer-related and 
five are health-related. Four each are in education, training, 
and library and in transportation and material moving major 
occupation groups, three fall under the category of office and 
administrative support, and two each in sales and related, 
and in management, business, and financial occupations. Five 
are service occupations other than those related to health, 
including two in building and grounds cleaning and mainte- 


nance occupations and two in food service. 

Twenty on the list had employment of at least 1 million in 
2000. Of the 10 that had employment of less than a million, 
all except accountants and landscaping and groundskeeping 
workers have projected growth at least three times as fast as 
the 15.2-percent average for all occupations. Five are com- 
puter-related occupations; the largest is computer support spe- 
cialists, with 2000 employment of 505,000. (Computer pro- 
grammers, the largest computer occupation in 2000, but with 
only 16 percent growth, is not on the list.) Six occupations 
on the list, all with employment of 1.5 million or more, are 
projected to grow more slowly than 15.2 percent. 

Registered nurses and nursing aides, orderlies, and atten- 
dants, by far the two largest health-related occupations in 
2000, also are projected to have more numerical growth than 
any other health-related occupations. Home health aides, 
medical assistants, and personal and home care aides, all 
among the 30 fastest growing, are also on this list. The four 
largest education, training, and library occupations in 2000— 
postsecondary teachers; teacher assistants; elementary school 
teachers, except special education; and secondary school 
teachers, except special and vocational education—are pro- 
jected to have large numbers of job openings. Elementary 
teachers, except special education is the only one with below 
average employment growth. 

Of the four transportation and material moving occupa- 
tions, laborers and freight, stock, and material movers, hand 
is the only one with below average employment growth. 
Packers and packagers; truck drivers, heavy and tractor trailer; 
and truck drivers, light and delivery services are projected to 
grow approximately 20 percent. Both sales and related occu- 
pations—retail salespersons and cashiers, except gaming— 
are projected to have below average growth, but in 2000, 
each one had employment of more than 3 million. The two 
food service occupations—combined food preparation and 
serving workers, including fast food and waiters and wait- 
resses—have large base-year employment and faster than 
average growth rates. 

General and operations managers should grow at about 
the same rate as the total for all occupations, while security 
guards is projected to grow 35.2 percent, making it the 
fastest growing occupation of the 30 on this list that is not 
computer or health related. Among building and grounds 
cleaning and maintenance occupations, janitors and cleaners 
is projected to have more openings than landscaping and 
groundskeeping workers, although growth of janitors is much 
slower than landscaping and groundskeeping workers, be- 
cause employment in 2000 was much larger. Of the three 
office and administrative support occupations on the list, 
customer service representatives and receptionists and in- 
formation clerks are projected to grow rapidly, while office 

Text continues on page 78. 
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Occupational Employment 


Employment by occupation, 2000 and projected 2010 


[Numbers in thousands of jobs] 
openings 
iccupatio and ne 
Number Percent replacements, 
2000-101 
Total all OCCUPATIONS E vaceicscrsssconcepecinoaenacesusy sss pent aersnerxysnocssaenennnen es 145,594 AS:2 
Management, business, and financial occupations .............::csceeeees 15,519 13.6 5,109 
Management: OCCUPATIONS -is-cccscenccssusceccavssersvcvenevasctcsarsecsevvasevesccresess 10,564 GA 3,330 
Administrative services managers 133 
Advertising, marketing, promotions, public relations, and sales 
ITVAMAQOTS jvc cveerae eer caet nse can ec aee eeaes Peaceeec there ete eseseiiateda 25 6 331 
Advertising and promotions managers nal Bi 49 
Marketingiand Sales) managers icccresscaserrecsstenescnneccnsseesceescenacevereece 4 4 244 
Marketing Managers s.r. sc5s: ss voceexasassosneesatvccuensesvenastasWe sisassWeaees sil Ai) 83 
Sales managers ............-. oe ac! 162 
Public relations managers . al 7a 38 
AQKiCUNUIFALIMANAGQCIS iw ceaccexesccxecsvescscmutocrescesrsase- 1.0 até 103 
Farm, ranch, and other agricultural managers . at at 30 
Farmersiand ranchers ns. cccssccccse- os severe 9 6 74 
GhieiSxOCutives a.cacccsrocessecucescrss pesersnetscasearet 4 4 266 
Computer and information systems managers 2 3 203 
CONStrUCTION MANAGESS .........0:cecsesceercenserrseseses : 2 ce 100 
EducationaamimiStratorsics.reiratersc-cxssecinmneien rescence tee aeteee er ees 3 3 178 
ENngin@ering MANAGCMS isizscteesezcessececacesonn vevseccssevicaycoaesascastevepoensnee ee a2. te 69 
Financial MANAGENS saressszcctsavecevscscscccsastncavvexescvapcach ccveaansearseaneesederees 5 He) 223 
FOOd!SCMVICE MANAGETS: fieceace.csvevas ces-aveouteveraevasenssalsstneedsserecececetss 3 3 125 
FUm@ ral Cl OCtOns saci. ot aac cece eee cae ws con sete rere Sone 0 .0 6 
GaMING Managers zrercastecssstcccrtsr-scsss tracer rete eters 0 a8) 2 
General and operations MANAGELS ...........cesceseecsecesseseececeseeseeeesees 1.6 1.6 767 
HUMAN FeESOUFCES:MAMAGENS) ccsscrcyeeecvsseasecaereccave-weesecscoeeeesoresersecee 2 Si 66 
Industrial production MANAGES Vecuse.cescceseecese-oceeouee conte se aeeatee steerer 2 “2 57 
LG ISI BIOS six ccseneneste sare tesse cess Sees oalie epee eres ence meeeyatah ecuaaes .0 0 24 
HOAGINGIMANAGENS strerceciecter sk cerccccccvescivectesessersascereerimearcrecerriesTe 0 0 14 
Medical and health services Managers ........:..csccessceescesseceeeeneeeeee “2 =e 123 
NatUrall SCIENCES IMANAGErS? .tecexeceecavecsees cesses canoe ceeaccereaereees eoetereeee 0 .0 ai 
Postmasters and mail superintendent ..............cccceseeceeececsseeseeeeeee 0) 0 5 
Property, real estate, and community association managers ........ az ea 105 
PUrChaSing MAaNnaGeMSic.s..crcsee,scccoseseonscssuczoxsnvrcaseccusnteee tee: earertrreee ait ait 41 
Social and community service MANAGES .........:cceceseesesesesseseseeeeees at | 56 
Transportation, storage, and distribution managers ................00 at al 55 
All(OthOn MANAGES: cers. cte-s. saccseecvacssevtestesteteeecuassateeese se oeeaeeemieeeere vl 6 267 
Business and financial operations OCCUPATIONS ..............ccccceeseeeeeeees 3.4 3.5 1,779 
BUSINESS OpPeratiONS SPECIAIStS: c..-..--c-c-csecersscu5s +ncecss-escressesvacaseesese 2.0 2.0 1,053 
Agents and business managers of artists, performers, and 
EU OLOS Ses cvac ccozecs fee cespeeecuc rare scucvetesessatt ata sneus osc taieteen eeu kets 0 .0 8 
Buyersiandipurchasingiagents cetrcseretsrcnscescsseseeeeree settee nee 3 3 128 
Purchasing agents and buyers, farm products ...........c:cccceeeeee 0 0 7 
Purchasing agents, except wholesale, retail, and farm products 2 a2 76 
Wholesale and retail buyers, except farm products ................... aa! nit 45 
Claims adjusters, appraisers, examiners, and investigators ... a Ph 54 
Claims adjusters, examiners, and investigators ................ . 3 a 51 
Insurance appraisers, AUtO CAMAGE ...........ccccecescestescesseseseeseseee .0 .0 3 
Compliance officers, except agriculture, construction, health and 
Safety;anditransportationyisccsnccscomtnekessceererereresctccvcome eee ail “| 48 
COSUCSUIMALONS Fa receteesccrareses ce acceecterneaaines orto eer a ee A ail 81 
Emergency management specialists .............ccccscccessesceeeesees .0 .0 5 
Human resources, training, and labor relations specialists . 3 3 183 
Compensation, benefits, and job analysis specialists ..... : eal bil 30 
Employment, recruitment, and placement specialists ................ ail “al 73 
Training and development specialists ...........:.ccccccecseccseceseseeseeees sil al 79 
Management analysts .............cccccesceeeeee 3 4 189 
Meeting and convention planners .......... 0 0 14 
All other business OPGraviOns SPpecialiStSy-..-.-.e7-wssernsteseicertetesaers 6 6 343 
Rinanclalispecialists #:hen.-seecrn cote nce eaceg mee eee ee ues} 1.5 726 
Accountants and auditors .0......cccceeeee otf at 326 
Appraisers and assessors of real estate 0 0 26 
Budget:analystsmate ctr. eccniaites Ghai ena eee ane 0 0 24 
CRSA ANALY SUS sere secceteasceuvvesss seus coats sev Reracecsos Ca Cece to eee .0 .0 22 
Financlalianalystsitas.cccccteeserc suse celeciosec ron sr eerste ee eee i i 57 
Financlaliaxam ners jasccszestea sesso eor ard ace aoe A) .0 7 
INSUTANCS UNGSIWTNGNS es cccrscsrsemeeeteets epee eeuciere te ee si 1 18 
Koah\counselorsiandiofficersy:222 anor eee eee ¥2 2 69 
LOain: COUNSGIOLS sumr sues iceeeresisiessavcres mere ere ee eee 0 .0 10 
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Continued—Employment by occupation, 2000 and projected 2010 
[Numbers in thousands of jobs] 
openings 
and ne 
Percent replacements, 
2000-101 
emanmaae dein Gnossencresancennesnesbrereeevainevuereaveunesacecgoacccaveateares 236 59 
snometiaccrestanseieermnnen 43 
Tax examiners, collectors, and revenue agents .... 28 
Max Hneparerss:, cece swaccen oe oesiciscacccccttreuacies 26 
Al OMEN fNANCIAL SHE GAUSS asc ainccissacccctestactenee sateen erie: 81 
Professional and related OCCUPALIONS ........cccececccscsesssssseeesesecsesesescscees 26,758 33,709 18.4 12,160 
Computer and mathematical occupations 2,993 4,988 2.1 2,285 
Computer specialists ........cccccccccccsssseeeseee 2,903 4,894 2.0 A 2,259 
Computer programmers .........sscscsseeeseeseees - 585 680 4 4 217 
Computer scientists and systems analysts ........c.cccccsesccsssssseesesees 459 729 | 4 309 
Computer and information scientists, research ......cccccescsssssseees 28 39 .0 0 14 
Computer SyStoMs analysts ...csccsscseccccsssscceseicsesssscecceseecssccerccoeess 431 689 3 4 296 
Computer Software Engine’ .........ccccccsssscccscscssscscececesescscecscsesees 697 1,361 Ae) 8 711 
Computer software engineers, applications .........ccccccccesssesseceeees 380 760 3 He) 406 
Computer software engineers, systems SOftWALre .......c.ccecesesseaee 317 601 2 4 306 
COMPAS R SEDO SHOCIAUSTS i sect ssi ce cacchs cosecherosceileciacsoce ute 506 996 3 6 512 
Database administrators ..........ccccccesescseeseseeeeee 106 176 cil! il 74 
Network and computer systems administrators ......... 416 ‘2. a 197 
Network systems and data communications analysts .. : 211 al al 97 
All other computer specialists ..........ccccccccsssssseeseeeeeee F 326 5 2 141 
Mathematical science occupations .......... 95 all 1 26 
Mathematical scientists and technicians : 90 a ail 25 
PCN ENOS ipa ceats Suna Ae Salons caste ibe ices eGo see ves Besoin 15 0 0 3 
WANNA CHRIS os ccs tn cesses teat naarccsaasss Toveneccd nies nasnstnresiccesisceste: 0 .0 0 
Operations research analysts . 0 0 19 
SVALISUICIANS Wh sxe ayers checes cba meno sds se kcesetcéanss .0 .0 3 
Miscellaneous mathematical science occupations . sn 0 0 1 
Architecture and engineering occupations ...........0:c00 ae 1.8 af 868 
Architects, surveyors, and cartographers ..........:ccc000 Al! ai 61 
Architects, except Maval ...........c.sessseseeees at a sk] 
Architects, except landscape and naval .. 1 al 25 
EANASCape ANCHROCIS ness secbens secs scucussevsevststesesiees 0 .0 8 
Surveyors, cartographers, and photogrammetrists . 0 .0 26 
Cartographers and photogrammetrists ................. .0 .0 3 
SURV OY ONS ose oo seers cass onsstnaardbcnasevicassctachaacsseyioersncvs .0 .0 22 
All other architects, surveyors, and cartographers . re .0 0 2 
ESSAI ONS sce noe enone crassa ces Genes GSAS csc o dass wWecog tops adnan 1.0 .0 432 
AGIOSPACS GNQWIGONS snes cessrsdevaarestcssarnizesesecedsexdsasicuavevséausssadincctes .0 .0 22 
Agricultural engineers .. 0 .0 1 
Biomedical engineers .. 0 .0 4 
Chemical engineers ..... 0 .0 ih 
Civil engineers .......... : re i2 60 
Computer hardware engineers ........ .0 0 23 
Electrical and electronics engineers .2 2 84 
Electrical OnGINGONS x.23:-.5.<<;<sissccnversensaes +4 nl 47 
Electronics engineers, except computer ................:0s:006 Al ail 37 
Environmental! engin@ ers ..2<6<ceceecsrecscvsscosatdsetaacsavseesvesees oe 0 .0 24 
Industrial engineers, including health and safety .............::cseeee ml ca 45 
Health and safety engineers, except mining safety engineers 
ANI INSPO CONS wsevesoss cexserte teatirodssozsnntr a Mtveas sciecvosatssnesteiesace> 0 .0 5 12 
Industrial engineers. ..............-.sceccee il ai 7 33 
Marine engineers and naval architects 0 .0 0 1 
Materials engineers ............c.-cssceseeeee na .0 a) 2 9 
MeChaniCallOnginCOrs -c<caccszcccetssupcncaayesantedassvecedsaisvscevesasvseouttncstene ke 1 29 94 
Mining and geological engineers, including mining safety 
SUNS IINEELS 6 cose sace*e scutes cppecr + coecpne care eteo rey Cer CRece meek SEDO 0) 0 0) 1 
Nuclear engineers ...... 0 .0 0 3 
Petroleum engineers .. a 0 .0 -1 2 
PAI OMME LON OM OSS ter nce seaenantese ve carcnscesosseacsccatetatsyaeseisnter<énndiciasets 2 be: 1 51 
f Drafters, engineering, and mapping technicians .............:ccceeeeee 6 tf 154 
f Draflersy tere pee ete ces ate Mee osacoxistcaed af 2 42 
\ Architectural and civil drafters ...... Su all 21 
; Electrical and electronics drafters 0 .0 10 
Mechanicalldratters) <<. -..cc0ncccrescssssceoncvseis .0 .0 11 
Engineering technicians, except drafters ..............0 4 3 62 
Aerospace engineering and operations technicians .. .0 .0 1 
Civil engineering technicians ...........csccesesseeeeeeeeeees ie All Si] 11 
Electrical and electronic engineering technicians ...............00+ re ce, 25 
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Continued—Employment by occupation, 2000 and projected 2010 


{Numbers in thousands of jobs] 
openings 
' Percent distribution due to growth 
Occupation and net 
Number Percent replacements, 

2000-101 

Electro-mechanicaliteGhmiGians: .cs<sss<csresee-eserscesecaeesrteee-cqspsteneacee .0 0.0 14.5 
Environmental engineering technicians 0 0 9 
Industrial engineering technicians ........ 0 .0 16 
Mechanical engineering technicians .. 0 .0 20 
Surveying and mapping technicians nee .0 0 32 
All other drafters, engineering, and mapping technicians .. ei al 70 
Life, physical, and social science occupations .................. Es 8 8 559 
Life: SCO MtiStS area. ccqce nse sae cox sicev esse anon cas roan rave ee cncnvenvevanccaesreversemseees Ai] 1 93 
Agriculturaliand' food! SCIOMUStS wise o ace sce vaqcecaeveerescauesacspassceravatcstens .0 0 ih 
Biological'scientists<..--ssssess-cdetearescevseer ot a 42 
Conservation scientists and foresters .. AO) 0 72 
Conservation scientists ..............::00 ee .0 0 i/ 
FOPOSUOIS: ccs coeves eaceees say ctueunst deasachandvaveeakccdactnccteanistoscenesenaciosaae}| 0 0 5 
MeGICaliSCIONUSES oc cicsswivsenecssssavesqoeessaveosqcsenseareeoencastceavsccewssenesrseee .0 0 18 
All other life scientists .. 0 0 15 
Physical scientists .............. 3 12: 124 
Astronomers and physicists ....... 0) 0 4 
Atmospheric and space scientists ... 0 0 3 
Chemists and materials scientists ... ail cil 47 
GINS MIStS ase -teerececasanossesecccss eee es xl a 43 
MatetialS SCIOMUSIS( acc-cseccestraresesnaxcs-ereagess ose 0 0 4 
Environmental scientists and geoscientists ..........0.::ceee ail al 52 
Environmental scientists and specialists, including health . 0 .0 35 
Geoscientists, except hydrologists and geographers ......... 0 0 it) 
FAV GFOLOGISUS ee cecteerecsave szaccsscscseocesseceasucsactesyy eiesrsestarsenes .0 .0 5 
All other physical scientists ................. ie 0 0 17 
Social scientists and related OCCUPALIONS ...........-eeeceeeseeeeeeteeenteees 3) 3 178 
ECOMOMIStSIesicte: sa csssater rate ttarivin esky sereercohaeeve tle air auictomons .0 .0 9 
Market and survey researchers . at aL 55 
Market research analysts ......... ot Pi | 42 
Survey researchers ........... 0 .0 13 
PSYChOlOGISIS Carecesrcerecesvcrsu crottysseecvccuseeae ait A 75 
Socilalisciontists;\Otherien.c-cseccssstesersescnos 0 0) 6 
Urban and regional planners ...........ccccceeeee .0 0 12 
All other social scientists and related workers .. 0 .0 20 
Life, physical, and social science technicians ..... 2 2 164 
Agricultural and food science technicians ..... .0 .0 vf 
Biological technicians. .................sessscseees .0 .0 21 
Ghemicalitechnicians)x02.....0 ce si al 28 
Geological and petroleum technicians . 0 0 3 
Nucleatitechiniclams) tccr<rcsnccacesese-ressssrcevssesstvsxtoaste casts sete 0 0 2 
Other life, physical, and social science technicians .................0. al ait 104 


Environmental science and protection technicians, including 
health 


Forest and conservation technicians ..........ccceeeecesceseeseenseeseeee 
All other life, physical, and social science technicians ............... 
Community and social services occupations ...............::00 an 1 
GCOUNSGIONS wciseeee se vsavso enor ea tiesesigerteranstlcnics 
Educational, vocational, and school counselors .. 
Marriage and family therapists ............:cccccsecseeseeseeee 
Mental health counselors 
Rehabllitationicounselors zirccecccssceecccessvsasrwarseccescetcasssecty 
Substance abuse and behavioral disorder counselors .. 
Miscellaneous community and social service specialists 
healthieducators esreis -1csteseew eeecs erated daer vee eaves 
Probation officers and correctional treatment specialists .. 
Social and human service assistants 
RlGIOUS WOIKEIS fo ciccsscscecesseecseecssenes 
GIGI GY, i sae acacccnas one tacex cn cus teste neeeeen SNORE sescort esassosibaseeecse ten tes 
Directors, religious activities and education 
SOGIAlWOFKEMS yscscsetasesssvedss cseccaveeenssuseecesvaters 
Child, family, and school social workers .... 
Medical and public health social workers ..............0 
Mental health and substance abuse social workers ... 
All other counselors, social, and religious workers ... 
LEGallOCCUPALONS rsp etres enc, vax toss creeecssaneseeasacticcserstsecse 
Judges, magistrates, and other judicial workers ..........ccccceccceeeeeees 
Administrative law judges, adjudicators, and hearing officers 
Arbitrators, mediators, and conciliators .. 


SCOOMNMH=HNwWHHNHNHHOWOHTOOA4wWW=+500 
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[Table 2.| Continued—Employment by occupation, 2000 and projected 2010 


[Numbers in thousands of jobs] 
| employment change | oval ob 
openings 
and net 
Number Percent replacements, 
2000-101 
Judges, magistrate judges, and magistrates ....c.cccccccccccscsscecseesees .0 .0 0 al if 
MEAWY OS e cmcot en etter ee nc ce 5 :5) 123 18.0 168 
Paralegals and legal assistants ................ au a 62 33.2 74 
Miscellaneous legal support workers ........... 1 vl 8 Tel, 17 
GOUrEREDOMOlS: s:.sn Sse ncviaeesoscvasven, 0 .0 3 16.2 5 
SA aE Sto) 4 oii Bs aoe ete mera Ss 2 SO RU .0 .0 4 13.2 if 
Title examiners, abstractors, and searchers .....ccccceecs.-. 0 0 0 1.0 5 
All other legal and related Workers ooo... cceccscsceccececceceseseeee al “il 22 20.2 32 
Education, training, and library occupations .. 5:7 5.9 Uey eu 19.0 3,356 
Postsecondary teaGheTs ......scsccscseccceccceccoscsersscccssccseszes 9 1.0 315 23.5 682 
Primary, secondary, and special education teachers -.....cc.cccc00--. 2.9 3.0 fall 16.6 1,663 
Preschool and kindergarten teachers .........e.ccscscssssesssseseseseseseesees 4 4 110 18.4 184 
Preschool teachers, except special education ...... 3 3 85 20.0 137 
Kindergarten teachers, except special education . A Ail 25 14.5 47 
Elementary and middle school teachers ..........s..ceccecseseeee- — 1:5 1.4 260 12.2 742 
Elementary school teachers, except special education ............. 1.1 1.0 202 13.2 551 
Middle school teachers, except special and vocational 
NIC AON cease an cece accom nc aese as teiseceienas- sure pore deuaeeeceseies 4 4 55 9.6 184 
Vocational education teachers, middle school ... 0 .0 3 13.1 7 
SOCONGany-SCHOON REACHES 25 rere caceestaccdccess seeces Hasterein oe 8 8 201 18.1 540 
Secondary school teachers, except special and vocational 
CICA NON coe onset sans hase oo aset oie amet ect een ee sea csces eTe ah att 187 18.6 492 
Vocational education teachers, secondary school wide “il a1 15 13.4 48 
Special CAUCATONMEACNIENS ae. oc reasesisesiecadiasceccecesateted seeessesheveuce 3 4 140 30.9 197 
Special education teachers, preschool, kindergarten, and 
HEATON NEAIN SCHOO os socks sup ce ev sc asc bean setecesasinsrcchetscvcsobeeizs re te. 86 36.8 116 
Special education teachers, middle school ........ ail =i 23 24.4 35 
Special education teachers, secondary school .. oe al “1 30 24.6 46 
CMMEE TOACHETS: ANANSI PICHONS: Se -seswesesciccecscscvctoaiesesienestesteectegsotrs 6 6 175 19.4 266 
Adult literacy, remedial education, and GED teachers and 
WITS USNC HONS cs lata care eer c neem rcs a acana btn date ed ence 0 0 13 19.4 20 
Self-enrichment education teachers ...........0008 of zi 34 18.5 53 
All other teachers, primary, secondary, and adult feed 4 a) 128 19.7 193 
Library, museum, training, and other education occupations ........ 2 3 370 21.4 745 
Archivists, curators, and museum technicians ................-. 0 0 3 11.9 7 
LORAGANS: acest circ es pevstvasessevazwaniencsis ueabvendcveosvens il a 10 7.0 41 
Library technicians .. ea al at 21 OES: 70 
GAC IVE: ASSISEAT RS eae siren ap rast dene devetececsessunasstabsassvasdasansastastpieises 9 9 301 23.9 565 
Other education, training, library, and museum workers ............. al = 35 18.2 62 
Audio-visual collections specialists ..............:cccscceeeeee 0 .0 2 13.6 3 
Farm and home management advisors oe .0 .0 1 6.1 2 
IFISIUICHONANICOOKGIMALOMS concer ssacesenivesneasansonstsddavnieadaccdeccosstuessens at a! 20 25.0 32 
All other library, museum, training, and other education 
WOKKCLS. ctevacsameetouk ten aeesancarse gn on irvspocats laniuesssavascaneabispeaverschaunces 
Arts, design, entertainment, sports, and media occupations . 1 
ArtandiGSSIGMOCCUDATHONS i. .cnstays-0ccooesscessepncans syeussarsnnsiennsees pa 
ATUSLS ANI OLAS CIWOIKONS: Gicssacasnaecacesuinsdavoesuatoxevsestardeissaroaceigannin 
PEE GIO CEOS i os sectrcree ei ctscectav svcevisas nasi savauasadassaca«stsvesysivedsesisedsoesens 


Fine artists, including painters, sculptors, and illustrators .. 
Multi-media artists ANd ANiMALOIS ........cceeecseessecseeeteeeeeeeee vide 
DGSIQTIONS igs ese cree ccncces oxen rusen tonnes i sdesecsndysuracenstsndtsnmsatsanssaneuasseetedsnos 
Commercial and industrial GESIQNELS ...........ccccccsccsessecesetseeseeees 
FaShiOn GESIQNELS 20.2. ccsscescescccceserevnceee 
Floral designers ........ 
Graphic designers . 
Interior designers ... BS PERE hasxpatencss Peete 
Merchandise displayers and window trimmers ... 
Set and exhibit GESIQNEIS. ............eccecceeecsseeeee 
All other art ANd GESIGQN WOFKESS ..........::ccsscscesssseestecesteesnees 
Entertainers and performers, sports and related occupations 
AGIO‘S;| PIOGUCEIS; ANG) OI CCIONST. «5 <25ccsasccesader (av donnconsssodarsanacdeaacess 
A CHONS a cisewsvascepsctutesevetexosccceentzere 
Athletes, coaches, umpires, and related workers . 
Athletes and sports competitors ............ 
COACHES ANCISCOUS estes cc enscsestcccnrceasensres 
Umpires, referees, and other sports officials 
Dancers and choreographers ..........csccesceeseeee 
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Occupational Employment 


| Table 2. | Continued—Employment by occupation, 2000 and projected 2010 


{Numbers in thousands of jobs] 


Occupation 


Musicians, singers, and related WOrKETS ........:csesscesesesseeeeeeneeeeeees 
Music directors and composers .......... ff 
Musiciansiand:singensiccc.secencoc cau crsrercsstewerenssencarsatsvveroteveaues 

All other entertainers and performers, sports and related 

WOIKGISiecrttccserstecsracesexescctesssrarsssisr 
Media and communication occupations .. 

AIMMOUNIGCTSircccxvonerervarssosscnshtiserdasesessranwenesncsctons 

News analysts, reporters and correspondents is 

Publicirelations!SpeOClaliSts i-ce.ccencecvessacessnas-ecetrrecesssauneateaeceassetass 

WrHt@ rs AMGVOCIOLS ayore.csccescacetatstrss teas -eascvetsrocexnattesaccicctsaxduccnracess 
FEGHONS yeccsseetusesnaxesss 
Technical writers ...... 

WV TiLOPS ANG AUIN OFS cceccccs- ce cesccenceseacoesusareeveecaceccuanan 

Miscellaneous media and communications workers . 
Interpreters AN traNSlatOLS ........cseesscesreseseseseees 
All other media and communication workers ....... = 

Media and communication equipment OCCUPATIONS ..........:6cereeeeeee 

Broadcast and sound engineering technicians and radio 

ODOMAtOMS ieietenced vasayus See secsvasscissieawatewseebanedecdaiweperedsceeresss 
Audio and video equipment technicians 
Broadcast technicians .........cccceeeeees 
FRadio ‘Operators iercr-s.ccer-s-csvsveses 
Sound engineering technicians . “ 
POLOGraADNONS hes Fie-cecsctveszcrestyoatsceeaveacseshsvasvoatartiveceuosepeessussveacnnes 
Television, video, and motion picture camera operators and 
OCULONS Serre steaerete ceanct cn ecetheess nue cuccasscavoancntcanschcsecessapectaucteresias 
Camera operators, television, video, and motion picture ........... 
FUIMANA VIGEO: CANONS 5:5 cc-5<sescesissssesssasesvacestoresisssscssscsincuvaacdtansene 
All other media and communication equipment workers . 
Healthcare practitioners and technical occupations ........ 
Health diagnosing and treating practitioners ....... 

CHIPOPrACHONS sicctucenceccuctessrvcacditeocnenercestececsass 

DemtiSts es tiiecstesetcsteeven 

Dietitians and nutritionists . 

Optometrists meee 3 

Pharmacists? si.c.caiters.cvcssatecevucsesasvesveactveaivea stl peuansveptautsadteceveusass 

PRYSICIANS; AMG; SUNGEONS Se. ercrercesecesatterernsecavetcncrecuctsveeuwersveceseaaces 

Physician assistants ......... 

PodiatristS®s.ccesceress 

Registered nurses ... 

AIM@PAPIS tS es hee ack saiccecaveseessceseiovascecversseaes 
AUGIOIOGISIS Mevcczcestradlees seers otitis osesecet tee 
Occupational therapists .. 
Physical therapists .......... 
Radiation therapists ........ 
Recreational therapists ... 
Respiratory therapists ............... 
Speech-language pathologists . 

Veterinanans iis Bireres irase coi oes mae on tenon ean 

All other health diagnosing and treating practitioners .. 

Other health professionals and technicians ................... 

Clinical laboratory technologists and technicians .. 
Medical and clinical laboratory technologists ....... 
Medical and clinical laboratory technicians ...... 

Demtal NYGICMIStS T-sese: cc ccasaversseeccsranvecceveomeetereraccerre 

Diagnostic related technologists and technicians .. 
Cardiovascular technologists and technicians ..... 
Diagnostic medical sonographers ...........:..:0+. 
Nuclear medicine technologists ... 
Radiologic technologists and technicians ............ 

Emergency medical technicians and paramedics ............0s0s000 

Health diagnosing and treating practitioner support technicians 
DiGtCHG TECHNICIANS cc. ccccecsssstsccesesseseeestuacersoteacortecree Reeeeo ores 
Pharmacy technicians ..... 
Psychiatric technicians ................ 
Respiratory therapy technicians .. 
Surgical teochnologists\<icr-cc.cscvestcossveersces 
Veterinary technologists and technicians ...........:ccccesesceeeeeseees 

Licensed practical and licensed vocational nurses ... 

Medical records and health information technicians 
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Continued—Employment by occupation, 2000 and projected 2010 


{Numbers in thousands of jobs] 
openings 
Occupation geese 
and ne 
Percent replacements, 
2000-101 
Opticians: dispensing siuik.. aa es ee ccs 68 19.0 
Other health practitioners and technical workers 266 119 
PUMVOUGHBINGTS Tair eecceeseeee es sare ae ecw teskoslaevehecseuees 15 6 
Occupational health and safety specialists and technicians ...... 35 14 
ONMOUSTS ANG PLOSthAUStS Avior. csctsyavanceiatnovscsvessctenicerevseosese i 5 2 
All other health practitioners and technical Workers ...c...cccseeee 212 96 
SGIMIEG DECHDATIONS Acco cst cnactisscavecsnecasstvaccimiboeart ocstuat Oe smacteys 26,075 18.6 13,505 
Healthcare Support:occupations s.iccccsisssscccsscccssccsevsesecesnesssvcooscevacveze 3,196 ie 2.5 1,612 
Dental assistants ................... 247 2 ke 136 
Massage therapists .............ccccscsscerssccscsesesees 34 0 0 18 
Nursing, psychiatric, and home health aides . 2,053 1.4 6 885 
RORIG OA N GISSS ies seo ea cee scnwszentecnnsecdcasicasispociatewass 8 615 4 5 370 
Nursing aides, orderlies, and attendants .........ccccccccsesseseee ee 1,373 9 0 498 
PSYCHIANIG RIGOS ft cieccnnsncancctveneeenes cscncdvs 65 .0 .0 liz 
Occupational therapist assistants and aides . 25 .0 0 18 
Occupational therapist assistants ............ 0 0 11 
Occupational therapist aides ...... .0 0 6 
Physical therapist assistants and aides al ail 60 
Physical therapist assistants .............. 0 .0 33 
BWV Sisal MOrapist GIGCS \...2..csstasecavosnavexscapssiasdonsdontnesacsrtesasvaerwurs 0 0 27 
Medical assistants and other healthcare support occupations ...... 5 6 496 
Medical assistants .......... ne: 3 274 
Medical equipment preparers .. 0 .0 15 
Medical transcriptionists .......... A “il 57 
EAH AFINNACY: ANAS} Maseprvs yetace c= Coen sencducas, wentatevecsvacsesteasncens .0 .0 26 
Veterinary assistants and laboratory animal caretakers .. 0 0 37 
All other healthcare support WOrKETS ........ccceeseccseeeee s m ail 86 
Protective SErvice OCCUPATIONS -......cs:ces-cesscsecssssasesnssessenssssorens + 7 | 3 1,677 
First-line supervisors/managers, protective service workers 3 V2 2 122 
First-line supervisors/managers of correctional officers .............. .0 .0 14 
First-line supervisors/managers of fire fighting and prevention 
WTEC acct oa oe ne nncaarsanpvoeatnnonopusvanncnuvspvsessnesvevucsesassadeepastcx .0 .0 24 
First-line supervisors/managers of police and detectives ............ 1) 4] 48 
First-line supervisors/managers of protective service workers, 
except police, fire AN COFTECTIONS ........sssseessetesseeteeenseteeeseees .0 .0 35 
FIGHTING S sa ceseccccancepeesaacs sonysecneeevesteante peearaeaan ce reeaanre 4 4 90 
Fire inSpectors «0... 0 0 5 
Law enforcement WOFKETSS .........cceeeeeees 8 9 551 
Bailiffs, correctional officers, and jailers . 3 3 240 
Bans eectvcsies setessrsee vovsosassecnecvees .0 .0 5 
Correctional officers and jailers ....... 3 3 235 
Detectives and criminal investigators all ail 36 
Fish and game Wardens ........ccscsesee a 0 0) 2 
Parking eEnforceMent WOFKESS. ........c.sscccssrscesssesscsrssssssseessorerseses 0 0 2 
Police and sheriff's Patrol OFFICES oo... ccscscecscesseeecereeseeseeeressesenees 4 4 269 
Transit and railroad police ........... 0 .0 2 
Other protective service workers is 1.0 1.1 910 
TIA COMMON WONKOFS ta cesace suns sterdsscacsasstavassrdirdassveviacsrersvavavevanesia 0 .0 8 
CHOSSUIO QUAI er peaesyes ss sees eetesess sos nrcssenadaracends¥ieraessacsoarenstexerurizes Ai 0) 32 
Private detectives and investigators ........c:cscesssesecsseesseeeeesessseees .0 0 20 
Security guards and gaming surveillance Officers ..........:s0 8 9 698 
Gaming surveillance officers and gaming investigators ............. .0 .0 5 
SO CUE VICI AN OS tee raat cas svtieva cathe duass cedennssbasevertisseissssiangteassyaaveredes 8 9 693 
All other protective SErvice WOFKESS ........:ccccessesceneseeesseeeesreeneens Aa ak 153 
Food preparation and serving related occupations .... 7.0 7.0 6,256 
Supervisors, food preparation and serving workers 5 HS) 301 
Gh etSiandi Nadi COOKS wirctstescccnoresseneccoseteedareaete oencenazaveataasesaberouace A all 55 
First-line supervisors/managers of food preparation and serving 


WOLKE oscuaxenese tind ctacaanecers sentoucsvvevaccss <p decacstnsaaursanauaésnesacestcdasesi 
Cooks and food preparation workers 
y GOOKS  csacsseenesnrecextetaceraeesersstec eaten 
( COOKS, fast fOOd | dersccsecskecneconeesae 

Cooks, institution and cafeteria .. ad 
COOKS, private NOUSCHOIG ..........:.csceccsccscssscsssercsacsnsreessnseoseaceeres 
COOKS AOSTAUCAN res cry re casce cee vacesenizssiscaoeaneederscuencswaneccnestnsentecrens 
GOOKS ASNOM ONGON weccsracsesonemiecaccassscsaccscersenansatabardeasenavascesaemeedies 
FOOd preparation WOrKESS .......:.scsssscsccsssssecsscsesencesereteresesenserenasees 
Food and beverage serving workers .... 
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Occupational Employment 


Continued—Employment by occupation, 2000 and projected 2010 
[Numbers in thousands of jobs] 
openings 
| Number | Percent distribution due to growth 
Occupation and net 
Number Percent replacements, 
2000-101 
Banendersiv. .cecsscccrcccvcccccsnsease teevenccuvectvacesetinee sae eorecteusceeeesscreemene 0.3 0.3 13.4 204 
Combined food preparation and serving workers, including fast 
{foYo'o | epeante See onere ted renner eacien tae Ox pr eern eemsena ter aoeeeican Eee ahs 126 1.7 30.5 2,023 
Counter attendants, cafeteria, food concession, and coffee shop 3 3 14.4 387 
Food servers, nonrestaurant ..........0::cecee 2 1 1 16.4 124 
Waiters’and Waltr@SS@S <<... .<0-ticececssrnescceoccertnerscessss 1.4 1.4 18.3 1,479 
Other food preparation and serving related workers .............. 1.0 8 -2.3 543 
Dining room and cafeteria attendants and bartender helpers ...... 3 v2 6.7 145 
DiSMWASNOMS fori:-citsscscvcnestccoscavcasessocvorstinlesces sovclaswentsees cuavecstereeesss== 4 3 -8.0 197 
Hosts and hostesses, restaurant, lounge, and coffee snop ......... a2 {2 13.0 147 
All other food preparation and serving related workers ........ ; Fi mil 4.6 54 
Building and grounds cleaning and maintenance occupations 3.8 3.8 14.0 1,912 
Supervisors, building and grounds cleaning and maintenance 
WOTKGIS tee ccretre teeta riers t cree cre tere scan Smt ra een gre 3 16.7 131 
First-line supervisors/managers of housekeeping and janitorial 
WOK CIS ie es eee eae see eee tate acta nen eh oer es 1 14.2 91 
First-line supervisors/managers of landscaping, lawn service, 
ANG GrOUNGSKEEDING| WOMKGIS acces ccenacsasysevescsecseneuh et cvsreeteaceee al 20.1 41 
Building! cleaning! Workers) x... tecerscudev-sevssnssaceoke-vatereaseacateeeccseteesss 2.6 10.1 Url) 
Janitors and cleaners, except maids and housekeeping 
CIO AMENS re ceecs cdenersesee caaes sousgaetensscnctdaceserseaeeseneestaenta tumcuseevatiaaas 6 6 13.5 741 
Maids and housekeeping cleaners was al .0 5: 438 
Grounds Maintenance WOrKEYS wiceissssc-csssstxeseyscsensavessivsceares-soeasrayas sil rh 209 516 
Landscaping and groundskeeping WOFKErS ..........ceceeeeeeeteeeeeeeeeee 6 if 29.0 484 
Pesticide handlers, sprayers, and applicators, vegetation . 0 0 13.6 10 
TKESMtHIMMELS: ANGIPLUNONS Le .c- oseescecacessseueecestsevyeceeneeoneeess es 0 0 16.3 22 
POSE COMMON WOTKEIS 3 oie -ecc cc ccvonexnoncasneevecenstesscec evensensuness aaeconedeerinese 0 0 22.1 24 
All other building and grounds cleaning and maintenance workers a Ai 19.6 63 
Personal care and Service OCCUPATIONS ............ccceseeceseeeseeeeseceeeeesees 8 0 20.9 2,047 
First-line supervisors/managers of personal service workers . “il J 154) 53 
Animal care and Service WOrKEIS ...........:cssccceecseeeceeeeeeneeneserees iss fl dil 21.2 61 
ATIVAN VANNONS 125 5s can cease cevccvecctecscevedecsaceysahsvinedavnssascoacsepenescotsteuce .0 0 18.4 fs) 
Nonfarm’ antimal: Caretakers tsrecsrccoscq--seeestvcassercuadevessesasctécniarcce=ae3 “A atl 21.6 56 
Childcare; WOrkers trecesssetet wracestes teceesees ree eeeeee 8 8 10.6 531 
Entertainment attendants and related workers Re 3 22.5 247 
Motion picture projectionists ............0.:::00 0 0 -27.0 3 
Ushers, lobby attendants, and ticket takers ..........ccceeeeeee oe Fal Al 11.0 102 
Miscellaneous entertainment attendants and related workers ..... 2 2 30.9 142 
Amusement and recreation attendants ..........cccesceeeeeseeeseeeees SU v2 32.4 130 
Costume, locker room and other attendants 0 0) 19.1 13 
Funeral Service WOrkKeIS ...........:scesescsescesseeeenees 0 0 13.8 12 
Embalimersiscs <.:cccd cc. 0 0 -.6 2 
Funeral attendants .... 0 0 17.8 an 
GalmingroccupationSieere.ce.cesae neers eee it af 26.5 98 
First-line supervisors/managers, gaming workers .0 0 20.0 22 
GaMINGISUPSIVISOPS sce -seeecatecee cs eh eos ceeavaetee ence reracee eee 0 0 18.4 15 
Slotikey|POrS ONS iter cacq-ceccne cesses vos vecscen ntsc enedctesavescesscscaessvlemhesses 0 0 23.3 7 
Gaming ServiCeS WOFKETS ........ccsesesseeseseeseeseeeens 1 al Stet 65 
Gaming and sports book writers and runners . 0 0 21.6 7. 
Gaming'dealers ie. aatiern cessor “i ce 32.4 59 
All other gaming service workers .. 0 0 18.7 11 
Personal appearance workers ..... so) 5 11.4 294 
BarDOrs ircrecxeassrcstetrecnes covers seeceneeerecce “epeancconcen 0 .0 -11.5 21 
Hairdressers, hairstylists, and cosmetologists .. 4 4 13.0 238 
Miscellaneous personal appearance WOFKETS ..........ceceeeesesesesees ad al 19.8 36 
Manicunststandipedicuristsi: macs re eeettetesreniects- sec: 0 x0) 26554 21 
SHAMPOOELS ......cseeeeseeseees ze) .0 13.2 Ui 
Skin care specialists ............ 0 0 13.3 8 
Personal and home care aides .... 3 4 62.5 322 
Recreation and fitness workers ...........:cceee 3 3 27.6 206 
Fitness trainers and aerobics instructors ....... ad =] 40.3 97 
Recreation WOK «......-.2s..cercsescseseoresess - 2 20.1 110 
RESidential AGVISONS im cnsessnctsscatvenvere:osnetveseisnc ues 0 0) 24.0 21 
Transportation, tourism, and lodging attendants ..........c:ccccccceeeeens 2 2 15.7 128 
Baggage porters, bellhops, and CONCIErGES .........ccccecceseceseseensees 0 0 13.4 33 
Baggage porters and bellhops ................0002 0 0) 12.6 24 
CONCIEGES ercessetteeeeiss acer 0 0 15.7 9 
Tour and travel guides ..... 0 0 95 18 
Transportation attendants ...........:cccsccseeeeeeseeee “i 5 1 86 78 
Flight: attendants iter rc.ciccescx.setees ores ssa tente et acetone cil 1 18.4 65 
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Continued—Employment by occupation, 2060 and projected 2010 
[Numbers in thousands of jobs] 
Total job 
openings 
and net 
replacements, 
2000-101 
Transportation attendants, except flight attendants and 
bAGGAGO|POMOYS .re.. cssenssintdcnetectcacaeninns Seventeen Mea 27 12 
All other personal care and Service WOrkKEeLS ........ccecccsceseesesescseeees 198 72 
Sales-and Telated OcolpaliOHNs 5 .orvece scans cacs an cerecetueaxsesesbeaveceecsestbeuces: 17,365 6,712 
FONT USHA SANGS: AOIES 7 axacer oe ces ce cacenisch sccaccesiecstsbeisb-cosrenen 72 
Cashiers 2,013 
Cashiers OXCOPE GANIING |e econ cee cesar ee ae Re 1,982 
Gaming change persons and booth Cashiers ......c.ccccscsceseseseseseeeee 31 
CGUNIOF AMA TEGTAR CIS es eacecsccee cess nnacesccsacr cee eka ere 274 
Door-to-door sales workers, news and street vendors, and related 
WROTE IS teers scerenceetnececaresoustrecn conta sevorenu rete te os eimeveeease ence Saas: sii at 42 
Insurance sales agent .............cccsssssssesssceneeses RS} 2 109 
Models, demonstrators, and product promoters al il 70 
Demonstrators and product promoters ........... “i Fa 68 
WARNS scrote ss coe eevee ietesveeectsiasat oa .0 .0 2 
PES SAICSDEESORS aries css esses acct erases couscanceceaeeeranaa snc Srver PEE 2 “i Tih 
Real estate brokers and sales Agents ............c:cccsceessessceseesseeseeseeees 3 3 116 
Real estate brokers ..............:eceeseseees <i él 25 
Real estate sales agents f2 2 91 
Retail salespersons ......... 2.8 2.8 2,073 
SAleS ENGINCCTS <2. ee wseve ve neccscenees = a si A 37 
Sales representatives, wholesale and manufacturing ..............:00 1.3 Ve 606 
Sales representatives, wholesale and manufacturing, technical 
ANG SCIONTHIC PYOGUCTS ec..s sees sdesevoscasecesccatis.codeesetdestaecsel Petters 3 3 137 
Sales representatives, wholesale and manufacturing, except 
technical ANd SCION DIOGUCIS f.22.cases sa dearcsccavecoctiscenstecavees 1.0 9 469 
Securities, commodities, and financial services sales agents .. 3 3 112 
SUPEIVISOTS -SAleS' WOIKENS: 2 <00ccactonccvesss eecssaesseobsnosseideconsavsvsse’ ate 6 556 
First-line supervisors/managers of retail sales workers ...... bits 4 3 467 
First-line supervisors/managers of non-retail sales workers .......... 3 3 89 
SRN AIKOTONS: errs Piste eho cue eee 8 Crease nce ee many waeep seeds taescebele 4 4 244 
Travellagents Sire. ceccsene-ccenccevassecetees il at 37 
All other sales and related workers 4 a5) 273 
Office and administrative Support OCCUPATIONS «00... eeeeceeteeeteeeneeee 7,667 


First-line supervisors/managers of office and administrative 
SUPDOIU WOTKONS: co -c-cesccoro st iscconranedandedesnededtirascessdevepeneactesaececors 
Communications equipment OPeratOIS ..........cccccceeceeeerseeee 
Switchboard operators, including answering service ....... 
MGIEPNONG OPCLAlOMrs |. .2--seccaceeos-eesceewtsenscscaresacsoserosesas 
All other communications equipment operators .. 
Financial, information, and record clerks 
Foiiteal iClall CIOIKS ttetacase as ccanccesenaiaveoscessesrecos 
Billkand account: conectOrs: 75.5 e.cscsscectaeenasce-cnotaree 
Billing and posting clerks and machine operators 
Bookkeeping, accounting, and auditing clerks ..... 
Gaming Cage WOFKESS ........cccccsecceeeeesecesteeeseneens 
Payroll and timekeeping clerks .. 
Procurement Clerks ............:00008 
WGUGTS seccreaczcenrsteeretertanccaco i 
HIOMMAUOM ANG TECOMG CIGIKS: <stcceccssrevs scenes soccttecsccecccseooneoncrconeczens 3. 
Brokerage Clerks ............:0005 
Correspondence clerks 
Court, municipal, and license clerks ....... 
Credit authorizers, checkers, and clerks ........... oe 
Customer service representatives... “ee 1 
Eligibility interviewers, government programs 
FING: CIGIKS Soacee cece cvevestecne se cen spusecese cavers saewnaeneesncs ests 
Hotel, motel, and resort deSK CIOrKS ........:ceecceeeeeceseeeseeeetseeeneeenes 
Human resources assistants, except payroll and timekeeping .... 
Interviewers, except eligibility ANG IOAN ........eeceseeseeseseseeeseeneeeees 
Library assistants, Clerical ............:0::00 
Loan interviewers and clerks .. 
New accounts clerks 
OTST CONICS wesc taste eacaceteeer annette ee canes os carers -pnatanceoncuatriecs onovrmetacens> 
Receptionists and information CIErKS .........:sccsssseseeeteeneeteeaeens 
Reservation and transportation ticket agents and travel clerks ... 
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Continued—Employment by occupation, 2000 and projected 2010 


Employment Change Total job 
openings 
Number Percent distribution due to growth 
Occupation aname 


Percent | repiacements, 
2000-101 
0.2 


[Numbers in thousands of jobs] 


° 
a 


All other financial, information, and record ClErKS ........csccesseeeeeseees 
Material recording, scheduling, dispatching, and distributing 


OCCU ALONS ete tere ee crcexs ce teeeecchesehaostccers ceeptasceecessuorareseacearetas 2.9 2.7 8.1 1,530 
GargoianditrelgNtaQemts tec. <e.<ceaeeesccedsnvescensccsdancaacoecancereye smarter 0 0 8.3 17 
GCouriersiandiMGSSONGOIS Kees. -ccesseresecyecessocs-e-sncncesncntdeccuscnenducnsenvees Ai mal -3.9 38 
BISPAtCMOIS eectacescesevascscceacssseszcsscssetvuvarscesscsrersoctathacssarestreasosssspenrnens i2 Pz 19.6 92 

Dispatchers, except police, fire, aNd AMDUIANCE ...........cceeeeeeee ai al 22.2 65 
Police, fire, and ambulance dispatchers .........:cccesseceessseeeesreeesenes FA ay 14.5 27 
Moatenreaders; utilities ie .ccccsteccaccetertoascsseteonteascacateausaconeanecsheaneareserie 0 0 -26.0 12 
Postal SCIViCG: WOFKEMS i ccsecsszccsccscexsoncessvepacevssccecnvasecoaneactseshenvssectsn 5 4 ~7 187 
Postallservice Clarks imc. tsrscses contre -xcchtcsessescarcecsavencrayeoanceersc/secier? al 0 2.4 18 
Postal’SOnviGe alli Carers -.csseevsccosecrosecetere cesses ceuteoceesecsemectersss 2 re 2.4 106 
Postal service mail sorters, processors, and processing 

MACHINE OPOLAtONS yacz-secct aoe eoheces-coskceravceeeeasteacaresseernauceanacsce 2 re 4.9 63 
Production, planning, and expediting ClErkS ......ccceeeeseeeteeeeeeee v2 2 17.9 115 
Shipping, receiving, and traffic clerks 6 6 9.3 262 
Stock clerks and! orderitilers)crrcsatseccce,seacccoevrecere.veceets arecesesereensrrs 1.2 el 8.5 740 
Weighers, measurers, checkers, and samplers, recordkeeping .... ot cil 17.9 35 
All other material recording, scheduling, dispatching, and 

GIStIIDUTING WOFKOIS)ccxnveccencessacocvstcoxssccscesesareevaterxarsecanvrsbeiesvsats .0 .0 15.5 32 

Secretaries, administrative assistants, and other office support 

OCCUPATIONS esse taveszas cees favestepe untanccsnwaacccdyvannvoansainednvecscdetoecne 6.1 57, 6.6 2,400 
GOMpPUtEr OPSrAatOrs icecescevscsctecvereetiescesctaossdatysvencteousstetssuvssveawe ssn eves su oll -17.1 35 
Data entry and information processing WOrKErS ........:cceeereeeeeeee 6 5 -3.9 165 

Data ontty keV orse.ccpeieen crest asthe sc teectocco tes terevxseetarate atest sectaveynecis 3 3 4.9 106 
Word processors!@nditypiSts: <ccrccscccarecsccasneuscvsessasccevarasnessevertesretes #2 a -19.1 60 
DESKTOP PUDNSMOLS vee. cacccscesnenctvesescssteacessecdiccvscprentacsenvenswszens vossurts 0 <0) 66.7 32 
Insurance claims and policy processing CICrKS ........ccscseeeereeeeeeee a2 sf -20.2 50 
Mail clerks and mail machine operators, except postal service ..... “Al ou 9.9 74 
Officeclorks; Gener alll sisccteccsetesveycoascevcssenecossourvenevscoseseecezcentcometses 1.9 1.9 15.9 949 
Office machine operators, except computer nil 0 -18.8 29 
Proofreaders and copy markers .........:::cee od 0 0 -5.5 13 
Secretaries and administrative aSSistants ........cceceeseeeneeeeeeneees 2.7 Zo 6.8 946 
Executive secretaries and administrative assistants 1.0 1.0 11.5 412 
Legal’ secretaries: scnctewcccseccessescesevitevevesovecccensversereass 2 ne 20.3 104 
Medical Secretaries h.ccccsscesevsccsossccveseeecstevssrvacevs ed ne 2 19.0 113 
Secretaries, except legal, medical, and executive ............cc eee 1.3 Ait -1.0 317 
Statistical assistants i222 Avscvctsccwesceescsevetvessceshevacssasvedsectaecasdocvorittanaze “0 0 2 2 
All other secretaries, administrative assistants, and other office 
SUPDOME WOPKCLS 2a-ciccccurcvecsusk cssstsevtescstaccastvcsnecssaccocsteansoudzartess 4 4 -.9 104 
Farming, fishing, and forestry OCCUPALIONS ..........ceseceseeeseeceseeenseeeaeee 1.0 9 3.6 485 
First-line supervisors/managers/contractors of farming, fishing, 
ANditorestry WOrkKers:\-. .c-.ccseetee nes cvses coerce vosaveete vavensacsetacenbenties 


Agricultural workers ........... 
Agricultural inspectors ...........04. 
FArMWOIKOIS reousscctersesctccsuctssaccetssavecncsees 
Graders and sorters, agricultural products . 

Fishers and fishing vessel operators ............ 

Forest, conservation, and logging workers 
Forest and conservation workers .. 
LOGGING WOrKETS 0... eeeeeeeeteeeeee 

FallOtS isceicritcesss costes sorte 
Logging equipment operators 
HOO! Oradersi and: SCAalOrs: sit. c .wtecsscsssccvvvesteceacesecseres 8 
All other farming, fishing, and forestry WOFKETS ........scscccssesseeseseerees 


4“OD000=50000N= 
4O0D000=00000=> 


Construction and extraction occupations 


3 
a 
roo) 


First-line supervisors/managers of construction trades and 
OXtACHOM WOFKOIS!.:.:sccscvesrrarretecvjevousvacnce cates seastavensitveveae eestor 
Construction trades and related workers 
Boilermakers es nccrs. eet eeessnasicv eescesaceacsevacvicees 
Brickmasons, blockmasons, and stonemasons 
Brickmasons and blockmasons 
SHOMOMASONS ieccovescreceescsseaceac-0t 
Carpenters Pacriash cprcatnvtscsccce-e sss tviveceast acura 
Carpet, floor, and tile installers and finishers . 
Carpet installers 


uu eousokae 
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[Numbers in thousands of jobs] 
openings 
Occupation due:s0 Growth 
and net 
Fercem replacements, 
2000-101 
Floor layers, except carpet, wood, and hard tileS «0.0... 0.0 0.0 4 
Floor sanders and finishers 0 0 2 4 
slG and marble SGUETS: a. scccsvesterscecasscscracheeaoteenccseaveeveeees 0 0 8 17 
Cement masons, concrete finishers, and terrazzo workers . 51 a 5 19 
Cement masons and concrete finishers ...........cccssceseses af al 5 19 
Terrazzo workers And finishers ........cccccccescecesceeceesees .0 0 0 0 
Gonstuction laborers ices. evecs<cvawesnessaccvsasvest Geseateients 5) 6 135 207 
Construction equipment Operators .......ccccccccccseesseceescscscscescseeesceese 3 3 34 123 
Operating engineers and other construction equipment 
RTM Ss cae acess an banat samnsui tah eaves diet save anadecesues vacautes\Sverssivii 2 - 103 
Paving, surfacing, and tamping equipment operators ..........0... 0 0 19 
Bile-CniVer ODGTALOIS arcsec icaaeaenedicaceyeduschecajasaces 0) 0 1 
Drywall installers, ceiling tile installers, and tapers . ai! aa 35 
Drywall and ceiling tile installers ..........ccccseeeeeeee Sil a 27 
TR AOIORS etree owas arcs sath sec estadsw aevmtoneecaseateeesics 0 0 8 
EISEN S iB ocratarst ches scuks sasusscerssnnescoeketuscvounecaeses 3 4s 251 
GIB ZIONS x cskcsctescines 0 0 16 
ISUIAHON: WOFKONS |. assecesvarescekecastsas sevivecss 0 0 23 
Painters, construction and maintenance 3 3 180 
PENT ENIGIS Hes sweat ssprssastsacsus cnt csanatienssstuesstoseeiecs .0 0 10 
Pipelayers, plumbers, pipefitters, and steamfitters . 4 4 153 
PNDOIAV ORS towteaz.c cae Re sasraveaypigvel vasscsiceavesarhossssoee 0 8) 19 
Plumbers, pipefitters, and steamfitters 3 3 134 
PIGSIBISrs And SHUGCOIMASONS 5 sc asensccssnssndnvcce ccesessisasevoascateass .0 0 16 
Reinforcing iron and rebar WOrKEPS .........cscsccsccsscseeseeseesesenseees 0 0 8 
FROOPOES 5 couse oni maser eae cians dobaciaste Al ai 67 
Sheet metal workers .........:cscceeee ne ae 98 
Structural iron and steel workers . = il ail 24 
Helpers, construction trades ......... pavevdees tacra ee cosaivanenes 3 3 283 
Helpers-Brickmasons, blockmasons, stonemasons, and tile and 
SULTING SOURIS vs sassds ances saxsetnsesiavusexissunedaxcdddeccousstssaasavtiansPwesvs 0 .0 37 
Helpers-Carpenters ... ee mt ait 57 
FXOIDGES-E-HOCH ICING rae coscssa scape Puvsancedsd lansudsrstsulerciovarhiasaiteivansciveirs at pil 72 
Helpers-Painters, paperhangers, plasterers, and stucco masons .0 0 17 
Helpers-Pipelayers, plumbers, pipefitters, and steamfitters ........ ra cil 53 
FROWDONS-RROOGTS star cak te poeta ve hess cerusyaet aived ocdynceacsntainrevch oe 0 .0 16 
All other helpers, construction trades ... 0 0 32 
Other construction and related workers ..... 3 3 162 
Construction and building inspectors .... ait at 28 
Elevator installers and repairers ....... .0 0 11 
FENCG GrOCions: a aheteen pa cnisnysacasarasied ssancke .0 .0 6 
Hazardous materials removal workers . .0 .0 23 
Highway maintenance WOES ........cccecceteeeeetesereeeneeeee nil sil 31 
Rail-track laying and maintenance equipment operators .0 0 3 
Septic tank servicers and sewer pipe cleaners .............. .0 0 6 
All other construction and related workers ......... + Ai 54 
ESXUAGCHONIWOIKENS cecsecsscacosnesarasssdssevsassvatovses al il 72 
Derrick, rotary drill, and service unit operators, oil, gas, and 
SIMS MIR Cf igasaneeo ven thet ei adeaadsdaesaMeass dawoasneser ss tvcseatbeeseVanesvesesersisealoutee 0 0 16 
Derrick operators, oil and gas ie 0 0 6 
Rotary drill operators, Oi] ANG GAS .......sssscceesesssssseeesesssesversvsesesees .0 .0 6 
Service unit operators, Oil, GAS, ANG MINING ........ccceeeeeseereeeeteeeee 0 0 4 
Earth drillers, except oll and GAS ix...scsasarvesssasscascedsecescescasnednacasvesosess 0) 0 8 
Explosives workers, ordnance handling experts, and blasters ...... .0 0 2 
Helpers-Extraction WOrKEerS .......csccsssssscsscssscssersessssssscsssssssssessseees 0 0 18 
Mining machine operators .............+ 0 0 8 
Continuous mining machine operators .... 0 0 3 
i| Miscellaneous mining machine operators 0 0 4 
i) Roustabouts, Oil ANd GAS «0.0... eee eee eee a 0 0 14 
| Alioth er @xtraCuOm WOPKOMS i ctssccccterassassesescssvatercatasessverasverststratereecss 0 0 Wf 
Installation, maintenance, and repair OCCUPATIONS ............:.e0esceeeeeeee 4.0 3.9 
First-line supervisors/managers of mechanics, installers, and 
FOP AN OIS en oncucectnesarsasescwscenons sunasnasicsdodandasasasdesnapsaeasatisnanesasesss 
Electrical and electronic equipment mechanics, installers, and 
RD AN ONS eee esate aetans cecosevac ste runeesvasepecsneuetatercnseutnivasFivaaieisvanewoes 
AVIONICS CCIMNCIANS  carccsccsy tensestseiessssarcasccteessoiueassvovecsasaeen 
Computer, automated teller, and office machine repairers 


Electric motor, power tool, and related repairers 
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{Numbers in thousands of jobs] 
openings 
: | Number | Percent distribution due to growth 
Occupation and net 
Percent replacements, 
2000-101 
Electrical and electronics installers and repairers, transportation 

QGQUIPMENE ose. -paceseteces actos detestraeentvanseerecuancereayenraneyeyscccstecorn 13.6 4 

Electrical and electronics repairers, industrial and utility ............... 1.3 30 
Electrical and electronics repairers, commercial and industrial 

SquipMante cet mee lata Bek nen acme ee eee 9.2 26 
Electrical and electronics repairers, powerhouse, substation, 

ANG Ola i lees eens cee acesnte x teoes et ccot ceapeseee Debeens peaseudevvetwenvasueceruss -2.3 4 
Electronic equipment installers and repairers, motor vehicles ....... 15.6 5 
Electronic home entertainment equipment installers and repairers S170 7 
Radio and telecommunications equipment installers ana 

OPAL OS ee Ae oe sove oer cae etc soca Saco oa cenee eae weave -3.8 37 
Radioimechamics Serres ccccenscesceovssexsscvenssoverenaccoretevcrunrusaccopeesereeawens -24.2 1 
Telecommunications equipment installers and repairers, except 

line 'iristallers! ReGen ot se eel ae, Boek eens a at -3.1 36 
Security and fire alarm systems installers ..........c:cccceeeeeseereereeeees .0 .0 23.4 18 
All other electrical and electronic equipment mechanics, 

installers; and VEPalrOVss <.222.2cssccecssonecreseseusessesnversesvecnuotcsrettsest 0 .0 13.4 17 

Vehicle and mobile equipment mechanics, installers, and repairers 3 RS) 14.8 778 
Aircraft mechanics and service technicians ...........ccceceseseeseeneeeee a a 16.7 60 
Automotive body and related repairers ...........cccsesesessessereeeneeeneees Ail! al 10.2 69 
Automotive glass installers and repairers ......ccccceeceseeeeeseeeseesenee .0 0 10.5 8 
Automotive service technicians and mechanics ............ 6 6 18.0 349 
Bus and truck mechanics and diesel engine specialists v2 re 14.2 114 
Heavy vehicle and mobile equipment service technicians and 

MOCHANICS Herrera cece BL il 9.4 66 
Farmiequipment mechanics: .ccnssecsseunececceaeoneenasvenree 0 .0 9 11 
Mobile heavy equipment mechanics, except engines . ef. a 14.0 52 
PRailiGatTeDAters -cescccessvcscacesxtszpceacesersscesseseesseveeeastiasesss 0 0 -7.6 4 

Small engine mechanics . 0 0 8.6 24 
Motorboat mechanics ... 3 .0 .0 9.0 9 
Motorcycle Mechanics x. sc:e.c:ccvscasecesssovevsssessveugeessvarscestctrnsssathestes 0 0 8.6 5 
Outdoor power equipment and other small engine mechanics .... .0 0 8.2 11 

Miscellaneous vehicle and mobile equipment mechanics, 

InStallers;Fand re Palrensy .cceeess-saceavcovessceserseesceesacesscteencnWaiset ail zal 13.2 87 
BICYCle SEDai Ors: sccscsar.seacecseiesenece-xveaces .0 0 ATE 5 
Recreational vehicle service technicians . 0 .0 25.4 8 
ihireirepalrersiandichangersirsccecccscccccsesce-cseeevees¥y cece se = wi 6.8 40 
All other vehicle and mobile equipment mechanics, installers, 

ANG TOPAW CMS pete so ee cuss cote cv carey. sepae need notcrcsastecsuacussuvustaecaesptmicee 0 0 19.6 35 

Other installation, maintenance, and repair occupations ................. 1.9 1.8 9.5 802 
Coin, vending, and amusement machine servicers and repairers 0 .0 18.5 16 
Control and valve installers and repairers ........ccccceseecsseseeseese tees 0 0 5.2 17 

Control and valve installers and repairers, except mechanical 

GOOG a sertecesiae ences «se outa Stas asasiiencsticive titi sat cee ee 0 0 Piaf 122 
Mechamicalhdoomrepalrersn.cesieee nro. cect eeenncaeeenseseeecrnee ene eee .0 0) A257; 5 

Heating, air conditioning, and refrigeration mechanics and 

WSC ONS ee cAeceteccsctseesevancearceousaeprecsasierhae tuscany cen inur neatascaoneatoeet 2 ‘2 2253 79 
Helpers-Installation, maintenance, and repair workers .. ws Al “i 18.5 101 
Rome appllANGOEPAIlOrS ie cerercessec-ceeonccocceesnsanctencacesacaccsckssvcdecesnese .0 .0 6.2 1 
Industrialimachinenyimechanics sccrees.seees tcc csteecccsecncee-e--ceeeee ee J al 3.4 60 
Line installers and repairers ...........:c::c0:ceceeee re 2 20.7 118 

Electrical power-line installers and repairers ..... vt ci 9.3 41 
Telecommunications line installers and repairers .............ccce.e a Al 27.6 76 
Eoeksmith Siang Sale yepaltels ierncrisrey:decscerseesetecer tener 0 0) 8.7 10 
Maintenance and repair workers, general . AS) 8 4.7 221 
Maintenance workers, Machinery ...........ceese Al ay 7 5.8 37 
Manufactured building and mobile home installers .........:.ccccc0c00 0) 0 3 19.1 7 
MillWrightswste ceececcvertenss. caesar ates eres crcareree aa eee ci aeneran ermine 0 0 3 3.9 25 
Precision instrument and equipment repairers .... 0 .0 6 9.7 22 
Camera and photographic equipment repairers 0 0 0 -2.1 2 
Medicaliequipment’repairers’ caere-osccscteeesceeitees eestieeeneiee 0 0 4 14.9 11 
Musical instrument repairers and tuners .. 0 0 i 9.4 2) 
Walch TOPairers  wevtcacscvecsssues oceans tcgeeeeaver tn tates eenee .0 0 0 6.2 2 
All other precision instrument and equipment repairers . 0 0 1 6.8 5 
FRIQGGES her ccraccatse ss crest ereesceractetewecccu-fonssasa oss arenas hee 0 0 2 10.1 6 
All other installation, maintenance, and repair workers ...............-+ ve oe 26 als 73 
Produictiomocctipatlonsicecc.ccscecncsrvtsesrestsm enter rte tre tomes 13,060 13,811 9.0 8.2 
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[Numbers in thousands of jobs] 


Employment Change 
Occupation | Number | Percent distribution 


rem | avo | ato | cow - 


First-line supervisors/managers of production and Operating 
workers 


Aircraft structure, surfaces, rigging, and systems assemblers 
Electrical, electronics, and electromechanical assemblers 
Coil winders, tapers, and finishers ...........cccccecssssesesecesesese 
Electrical and electronic equipment assemblers . 
Electromechanical equipment assemblers 
Engine and other machine assemblers 
Structural metal fabricators and fitters ........ 
Miscellaneous assemblers and fabricators . 
Fiberglass laminators and fabricators ....... 
EGAN ASSOMPONS orcs cs Settee cease ee eee urs 
Timing device assemblers, adjusters, and calibrators .. 
All other assemblers and fabricators .........cccccccseesseseeees 
Food processing occupations ................ 
BELG) SOT R Seabee ease Rie Ja aa as oe 
Butchers and other meat, poultry, and fish processing workers .... 
PRHCHOISHONI MNGALCURIOIS | 2 ca sccataseos acssdcsceueesect sasesecctescaacdecticss 
Meat, poultry, and fish cutters and trimmers * 
Slaughterers and meat Packer .........ccccccesescscscscscscscsssavececeeeversees 
Food and tobacco roasting, baking, and drying machine 
PVE TAOS INE SETIGONS feces eect acs acennccoute sates een eseisssdndcteseucetescncits 
F00d Datchiakers oo .a. sess cowcauteecscrcosanseece: 
Food cooking machine operators and tenders 
All other food processing workers ............:::0000 
Metal workers and plastic Workers ............:00000008 5 
Computer control programmers and operators ..........c:cccsseceseseeeees 
Computer-controlled machine tool operators, metal and plastic .. 
Numerical tool and process control programmers ...........:s00c000 
Cutting, punching, and press machine setters, operators, and 
AGIIGOES PCPA AINE PASTS oe ce gacentrnae dave wedeh avnsins decokoos conan sneennes 
Drilling and boring machine tool setters, operators, and tenders, 
WYRE et AP AON AGING Co goalatt tue osa 5 aces Secor cotatttacasisseossRomseon easter sees 
Extruding and drawing machine setters, operators, and tenders, 
Metal ANG PIASQC oo. s.csc2-<cecopnssecesncspsctecsencaussascasssinsadsopaesdteseiees 
Forging machine setters, operators, and tenders, metal and 
PASC lerrereertceasn evens tect aces terans sete cust aa stent enneinenasteserceatesteare 
Grinding, lapping, polishing, and buffing machine tool setters, 
operators, and tenders, metal and plastic ...........ccccesecseeeeee 
Heat treating equipment setters, operators, and tenders, metal 
(Ups Ws) Ch ches ain eee cen Orc CEPe rE CeEP EL eo AERO pee Peer 
Lathe and turning machine tool setters, operators, and tenders, 
metal and plastic ................. 
Lay-out workers, Metal ANd Plastic .0....... ee eeeseseeeeeseeeeeeteeeeeseeeeees 
MA SCHIINISES oe enc cecceevabe aeaasers cctaccaerackeustsvswsnsteaveusdssanivsivonssspsessvesPacveres 
Metal furnace and kiln operators and tenders .........cececeseeseeeeee 
Metal-refining furnace operators and tenders ............:ccsesseeseeteees 
ROUNSTS ANGICAStONS OLA o cccecccuvers ces <cndeccexevesisessevsencspunscsssvonsss 
Milling and planing machine setters, operators, and tenders, 
MOA ANG DIASUC ss canccascancereceyssarenavserNicrssdemarsvesnesressscrssadpteniaes 
Model makers and patternmakers, metal and plastic ............... 
Model makers, metal and plastic ..........ccccecccesseeceeseeeeeeseseeeeeeeees 
Pattommakers, Metaliand PIASUC rcsc.e-cdesssssctncscosndsscssesocoretenossosn 
Molders and molding machine setters, operators, and tenders, 
IVNG La ANIC OAS UCumstsscessnccssxaincosccsccevetsndsi-epressscctavsrsapsaens(onsietre 
Foundry mold and coremakerts ............... ; 
Molding, coremaking, and casting machine setters, operators, 
and tenders, metal ANd Plastic ............cecccssssstsscesseesseseeesseenees 
Multiple machine tool setters, operators, and tenders, metal and 
PIASHG cicecscaccetaresteseeatansxcpacetvupecnecvscuncecdsesotensuspacssccsseccareedres cosy 
Plating and coating machine setters, operators, and tenders, 
ImetalcanG: PlaSHO xe cscs Meseccaree evict norte csesnstaractenscsioetercie¥ 
Rolling machine setters, operators, and tenders, metal and 
IASG oececereces ce tcter ence t se acatttaesc ae Jovsssapsandsoneasacduacdesusssniseaatesntes 
MOOWaAN CGS MAK CIS tee. secrexsececrterecrcasessp seers eceecentatecneasstaneraccesanedccaas 
Tool grinders, filers, and sharpeners .... 
Welding, soldering, and brazing workers ..... AA 
Welders, cutters, solderers, ANd DraZePs ..........:cccessceeseeerseeseeenes 
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[Numbers in thousands of jobs] 
openings 
Occupation and net 
Percent | replacements, 
2000-101 
Welding, soldering, and brazing machine setters, operators, and 

LOMGONS evatesn caste reecv sarees sss eu venaarandiseneseanctesucrtenersegersnenesecntay 86 0.1 0.1 11 15.1 32 

All other metal workers and plastic workers 174 al sil 25 16.4 54 
Plant and system operators ........cccccseceeeeeteeeteeeeeeteeene 384 3 2 16 4.4 133 
Power plant operators, distributors, and dispatchers .. a 55 .0 0 0 -.4 17 
Nuclear power reactor operators ....... ‘isa 4 m0) 0 0 -3.4 1 
Powe: distributors and dispatchers es 14 .0 0 -1 -5.1 4 
Power plant operators ........cccceeceseeeees a 37 0 0) 1 1.8 11 
Stationary engineers and boiler OPEratOrs .........cceeeeesseeseeeseeeeteees 56 0 0 -1 -1.3 16 
Water and liquid waste treatment plant and system operators ...... 104 By Si 16 18.1 44 
Miscellaneous plant and system operators .........cecseesseeeeeeeeeeeeees 168 ai nf 1 6 56 
Chemical plant and system operators oe 69 .0 0 -2 -3.3 22 
Gas’ Plan ODSrALOMS? ha ceccceres<coresaceear-surarett nacetceesstasemveestereeeeaennect 11 0 “{9) -1 6.3 4 
Petroleum pump system operators, refinery operators, and 
GAUQONS irarcavacteeccvessvesstovtsea toe creceecesptencetdncuceversesntcciaApeauraessracars 34 .0 0 -1 -4.1 11 
All other plant and system operators . se 54 0 0 6 11.4 20 
Printing OCCUPALIONS ......:.cccceceeeeeeeee oe 543 4 3 8 1.6 160 
Bookbinders and bindery workers Pe 124 si at 9 7.4 39 
Bindery WOFKETS ........0.ssscscesecereees te 113 of of 8 7.3 36 
Bookbinders .. ae 10 0 0 1 8.2 3 
WODIPIIMGTS Keer nce cervesecers acesvaners seve ee 59 .0 {0} 4 6.4 18 
Prepress technicians and workers 90 oa 51 =17 -15.6 26 
Printing machine operators ........... ws 234 ne Al 12 SHS) 68 
AlliotherprintingiWOrkets) sicesscccsscscecsversersteesscestavesrussscexeunvsnwetse=avers 35 .0 .0 1 2.0 S) 
Textile, apparel, and furnishings OCCUPATIONS ..........cceceeeseetee tenes 1,285 9 8 -32 -2.4 301 
Extruding and forming machine setters, operators, and tenders, 

Synthetic ANd Glass fiDOrS civic. ev ccscancessecsesevuctosacssteatosanesetorsoss 44 .0 0 2 5.7 13 
Fabric and apparel patternmakers ... siz 14 0 0 -1 -5.4 5 
Laundry and dry-cleaning Workers .........:ccccccsccseseesseesseeeseecesceesnees 263 2 2 27 11.4 89 
Pressers, textile, garment, and related materials ..........cceeeeeee 112 a ail 2 Us 17 
Sewing Machine operators ........cccceeseeceeseeeeneees 348 3 2 -51 -12.9 42 
Shoe and leather workers and repairers . a 15 0 0 -4 -21.4 if 
Shoe machine operators and tenders ..... 09 4 0 0 -5 -53.6 1 
Tailors, dressmakers, and sewers ...... <s 91 a of -9 -9.3 22 

SO WOMS SNAG at. . seoteesanssterseatese Rnciecarevereede ced ove 40 0 0 -3 -6.6 9 

Tailors, dressmakers, ANd CUSTOM SEWETS .........cccseeesecesseeenseenee 51 0 0 -7 -11.4 13 
Textile bleaching and dyeing machine operators and tenders ...... 41 0 0 4 10.8 11 
Textile cutting machine setters, operators, and tenders ................ 35 .0 0 -2 -6.5 6 
Textile knitting and weaving machine setters, operators, and 

ROMO ONS ree cosevesaceunscoucssvaatacondestixtsaecodnevauseiqeaderdenedsercsmesvaest nate 68 0 0 -2 -2.4 11 
Textile winding, twisting, and drawing out machine setters, | 

ODeratOrS; ANG TONGOIS:s .ivcscccsececstvassednesieesseasveesss zaverccieemteess 86 aL nil -4 4.4 19 
WDMOIStOFOrS soi cus nes cess nyscces ty uscathancartecass ssmessespedesastie bevaasetvntseeeetees 53 0 0 -6 -9.5 19 
All other textile, apparel, and furnishingS Workers ...........ccccceeeres 112 Bu SIL 17 18.0 36 

WOOGWOIKOIS. concccsscacavetatsacqseceracsbubtyssenceseteerteverssdoes ie 446 3 3 37 9.0 187 
Cabinetmakers and bench carpenters . 175 sl al 16 9.8 66 
FRURMUSEINISHEMS: <.cde-cccecccccovevcccresccsestse-s 49 0 0 4 8.4 22 
Model makers and patternmakers, wood ... wee 12 0 0 2 16.0 6 
Sawing machine setters, operators, and tenders, WoOd ..............5 64 0 0 ih iitleys 29 
Woodworking machine setters, operators, and tenders, except 

SOWING! vecrecscvsccscucvovsreuvsatcossativerserccoccostececvabete cise seravacterenecacsveeoe 108 a <i 5 6.3 47 

All other woodworkers ........... a 38 0 0 4 10.6 18 

Other production \Occupationsiss.c.ss.-:.recsecsesesceveretscsesecssece te 3,563 2.3 2st 269 8.2 1,017 
Cementing and gluing machine operators and tenders ..........c00 38 0 0 2 6.7 11 
Chemical processing machine setters, operators, and tenders ..... 110 zal 1 10 9:9 33 
Chemical equipment operators and tenders .........ccccesseteneteneeees 70 0 0 9 14.9 23 


Separating, filtering, clarifying, precipitating, and still machine 


Setters; Operators; ANd! tENGSMS <.o..2c.casceecssezssnssceteacasyoeveeetees 40 0 0 1 2.2 10 
Cleaning, washing, and metal pickling equipment operators and 
ROMICONS (osecuycecueeer cooeennencnecretett cet evares vernon stieeenveterareet cbs oereteites liv, 0 0 -3 -14.2 5 
Cooling and freezing equipment operators and tenders ....... a 0 0 0 -1.3 1 
Crushing, grinding, polishing, mixing, and blending workers 222 1 ml 21 10.3 65 
Crushing, grinding, and polishing machine setters, operators, 

ANGNONAGIS ce ayers ts asesastce ree vein ele reece Ge 49 0 0 4 9.8 14 
Grinding and polishing workers, NANG .....c.ccccccescsesseseesesesesececnees 55 0 0 uf 13.7 17 
Mixing and blending machine setters, operators, and tenders .... 118 1 mi 10 9.0 33 

Cutting Workers ou... ceeeeeeeee 117 Al fh 2 1.8 23 
Cutters and trimmers, hand 33 0 0 1 22 6 
Cutting and slicing machine setters, operators, and tenders ....... 84 1 1 1 er, 16 

EtGn@rs: and GNOrAaVeNSiss.cssstvssetencecstee-ueve Pecestoeaceresascuuntteecorereere 16 0 0 2 1 14 5 
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Continued—Employment by occupation, 2000 and projected 2010 


[Numbers in thousands of jobs] 


openings 
and net 
Forcemt replacements, 
2000-101 
Extruding, forming, pressing, and compacting machine setters, 
ONGTAIONS | ANGITORGOIS ca.55 ses estsaysnccsansdescecostactecteescevscarsaeeiek 0.1 0.0 
Furnace, kiln, oven, drier, and kettle operators and tenders ......... .0 .0 10 
FIQIPOLS=BFOGUCHORIWOLKEIS ire canscuncacaasonescessaehv case siectecensceecsveratrcaves 4 a} 194 
Inspectors, testers, sorters, samplers, and wWeighers .....c..cccseeees 4 4 133 
Jewelers and precious stone and metal Workers ......ccccccccscescseeseess 0 0 1 12 
Medical, dental, and ophthalmic laboratory WOrkeFS ......:sceeseeeees A! ‘i! i 31 
Dental laboratory teGhniclans: <.....ccoisescoscsasseccscovecovesisaasseersectnsece 0 .0 3 14 
Medical appliance technicians ...........cceccccsscsssscesssesssscessesseaseceses 0 .0 2 6 
Ophthalmic laboratory technicians ..........ccccccccscsscesesescssescseecescacese .0 .0 2 11 
Molders, shapers, and casters, except metal and plastic .............. 0 .0 S 14 
Packaging and filling machine operators and tenders ..........000 3 BC | 54 138 
TP AUMUG) WONKONS scat etc cesaxetaseretetnarsescesscovnaiteatesrevenac cvs rwncttnntek sil ail 28 72 
Coating, painting, and spraying machine setters, operators, and 
MEMOS ceca sicdcto-ny seuss capa caewbavencuiccnjacersensaenteaveonnietatseciecdensniee nt = 13 37 
Painters, transportation equipment ........... 0) .0 9 19 
Painting, coating, and decorating workers .... : zs .0 .0 it 15 
Paper goods machine setters, operators, and tenders .............0005 at a 24 
Photographic process workers and processing machine 
CEOS coco nnas win teanases ee asae pp ueaeieaenen hia veasraneiniiese candida nsuret ieeens ef .0 23 
Photographic process WOrKEIS .........cseseeeeseeee .0 .0 i 
Photographic processing machine operators .. .0 .0 AZ. 
SEMICONGUCtOF PrOCESSOFS ......:ceescseeessceneeseeesees .0 .0 26 
STIRS DUNONS. cogs csc deteasiennvaieeee 0) .0 5 
Full OHIOF PRODUCTION WOIKONS | sccnccasecaszxnseonneuchaancnapsuieatcaranssan'saeenineds 4 4 168 
Transportation and material MOVING OCCUPATIONS ........ ces seeseeeaes 11,618 6.9 6.9 3,949 
Supervisors, transportation and material moving workers ............... 427 2 3 147 
Aircraft cargo handling SUPEFVISOFS ............cccccecesseceesecerseseesereseeees 13 .0 0 5 
First-line supervisors/managers of helpers, laborers, and material 
REIOVONS ANG Scoctecn cote teckestesccnienvsuactccrovadtunseveclvauaacavactssaccossevss al 5 62 
First-line supervisors/managers of transportation and 
material-moving machine and vehicle operators ............000 at sil 80 
Air transportation OCCUpAtONS ¥i..0i0cc1ssenisstsveccndsdessscarsusnassvdececssaanzeds at “1 68 
Aircraft pilots ‘and flight ONGINCESS ....---.--<.r-<cc-.-cncnnccensrrracssescesupeesuce ul ai 38 
Airline pilots, copilots, and flight ENGINEELS ...........c:ccceceeseeeeeeeeee Si al 29 
COMMING DONS: Aoieecs ccossanavancsocadionne’cusanseivanne es vsonsevestp sey esesutipoere .0 .0 10 
Air traffic controllers and airfield operations specialists 0 0 ul 
Air SAMIG COMUONOIS 6. pccussessceosvariacsarsderivasehascossrsccrecte ; .0 .0 13 
Airfield operations specialists ....... 0 0 3 
All other air transportation workers . : 0 0 13 
MOtOr VENICIS OD CAINS oir canna. renner cas tena ceesenrcanecanvceneascasnessdusaceacnry 2.9 3.0 1,398 
Ambulance drivers and attendants, except emergency medical 
MSGHIIMIGIAINS ane dee sac asoiacsxvevcstie essay sasensepasscwest dues assaveesenctecdasceviesare 6 


ERIS V ONS feces gee reeset waarcanpeli oasinasesasdav¥oaap ape agsoaidinessaasicoce 
BGSICIVOTS SCHON rn tees coceerte omen cetnccerieri cease inecatioertecptdanteidunated 
Bus drivers, transit and intercity .......... 

Driver/sales workers and truck drivers .. 
Driver/Sales WOFKETS ........ccecceeecseeeeeesereee 
Truck drivers, heavy and tractor-trailer ... 
Truck drivers, light or delivery services ... ory. 

TRAX CMIVGRSHAAMNG CHAUIPOUES enc. <clsttonserdeterastatacdsaccsregestecencdonssuaasaneee 

All other motor vehicle OPerators ............eceesccsesssceeeessrereeeseeeeersasees 

Rail transportation occupations ........ 

Locomotive engineers and firers .........0::e00 

Railroad brake, signal, and switch operators ...... 

Railroad conductors and yardMa€sters ........:::ccsreeeee 

Rail yard engineers, dinkey operators, and hostlers . 

All other rail transportation WOrKEIS ........::ccccesceereeees 

Water transportation occupations ..... 

Sailors and marine Oilers ..........:00+ 

Ship and boat captains and operators 

SHIDTENGINGSIS erescavattacctegsseeconsacceseaessacxs 

All other water transportation workers Saas 

Related transportation OCCUPATIONS «20... tteeneeeeeeeteees 

Bridge And lOCK teMders .........ccssssssesserccessesserseessersnssssencaserorererees 

Parking lot attendants ........ pay 

Service station attendants . 

Traffic technicians .... 


=<. 
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Occupational Employment 


Continued—Employment by occupation, 2000 and projected 2010 


[Numbers in thousands of jobs] 


Occupation 


TIFANSPOMALION) INSPECLOIS) <2 2... cen csoscacscensneseereratrnseesevsscrsnasuesesnae> 
All other related transportation WOrkKEIS ............cscssceseseeeeseseteneerens 
Mateniali moving OCCUpAllONS erties rcenterescmctatere:ccoreureeeseceaerese ee 
Cleaners of vehicles and equipment .... 
Conveyor operators and tenders ........ 
Crane anditOWemOPCratorsererscecsetesereccercenesessteseserscansanescanesenceareent= 
Excavating and loading machine and dragline operators .... 
Hoist Andi WINGNIOPELatOrsy.c-sreiveeresserscsacerocsessreeseanensscnse™ 
Industrial truck and tractor OPEratOrs .........cceeseeteteeneees 
Laborers and freight, stock, and material movers, hand ... 
Machine feeders and OffDearers ...........eccceeeeeseseceeeseeecseseeteenesenes 
Packersiand packagers, Nand) .-.....-.-..cencucesesssscenseaserereevorscveeasaraee= 
PUMPING! StatiON/OPSKALOMS <i. ccccecaccovscavecasecaversesescsnsersarsees 
Gas compressor and gas pumping station operators ..... 
Pump operators, except wellhead pumpers ...............+0+ 
WellhiGad! PUIMDCIS 2 wesrrcscssercve-s-sessnesneaniorscenses 
Refuse and recyclable material collectors . 
Tank car, truck, and ship loaders ............... 
All other material MOVING WOFKETS .............:cececceseesessesseseeeeseeseetesees 


clerks, general, with employment of 2.7 million, is projected 
to experience only average growth. 


Declining occupations. This section of the article focuses 
just on those occupations with the largest numerical job de- 
clines, because many detailed occupations with the fastest 
rates of decline are very small and, consequently, the re- 
sulting employment declines are not very significant in terms 
of the total economy. (See table 5.) Fourteen of the occupa- 
tions with the largest declines are office and administrative 
support, seven are production, and three are service—two, 
food service and one, barbers. Two are sales and two are 
railroad transportation; others are wholesale and retail buy- 
ers, except farm products and farmers and ranchers. Changes 
in technology or business practices will reduce the demand 
for most of the 30 occupations. 

The use of computer technology will reduce demand for 
word processors and typists; tellers; loan interviewers and 
clerks; secretaries, except legal, medical, and executive; 
switchboard operators, including answering service; and other 
office and administrative support occupations. Machine feed- 
ers and offbearers, prepress technicians and workers, electri- 
cal and electronic equipment assemblers, and most other pro- 
duction occupations on this list also are affected by advances 
in technology, such as faster machines, more automated pro- 
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1 Total job openings represent the sum of employment increases and net replacements. If employment change is negative, job openings due to growth are zero and 
total job openings equal net replacements. 
NOTE: Detail may not equal total or 100 percent due to rounding. 


Total job 
openings 
due to growth 
and net 
replacements, 
2000-101 


Employment 


4MO4UuODOONH4BRROHOON< 
4HMOuDDO0OM4 BR ROH OON- 


cesses, and better product designs that simplify assembly. 
Parts salespersons; procurement clerks; order clerks; whole- 
sale and retail buyers, except farm products; and postal ser- 
vice mail sorters, processors, and processing machine opera- 
tors should decline, as electronic business automates some 
of the functions they perform.° 

Farmers and ranchers; dishwashers; railroad brake, sig- 
nal, and switch operators; and meter readers, utilities also 
will decline as a result of improved technology. Farmers and 
ranchers also will be affected by farm consolidation. Declin- 
ing industry employment is the major cause of projected 
employment declines for sewing machine operators and rail- 
road conductors and yardmasters, while butchers and 
meatcutters continues to decline, as work is shifted from 
retail trade, where most meatcutters are employed, to food 
processing plants. Dining room and cafeteria attendants and 
bartenders’ helpers are expected to decline, as waiters and 
waitresses and bartenders assume more of their duties. Bar- 
bers will probably decline because of the large number of 
retirements and the small number of cosmetology graduates 
seeking barbers’ licenses. 

Earnings and the most significant source of education or 
training differ considerably among occupations in the three 
groups just discussed. (See exhibit 1 for a description of the 
education or training categories used in this article.) Of the 


eS eae 
. 


Table 3.| Fastest growing occupations, 2000-2010 


[Numbers in thousands of jobs] 


Employment 


2000 2010 


Occupation 


Computer software engineers, applications 
Computer support specialists 
Computer software engineers, systems software ............-.. 
Network and computer systems administrators ........ bee 
Network systems and data communications analysts ........ 
Desktop publishers 


Computer systems analysts = 
Medioabassistants mes. a :4e ccc Rel os 


Social and human service assistants ...........csssssscsssesssseeeens 
PhYSIGlAnaSSIStANS <0. eet tens ce 
Medical records and health information technicians . 
Computer and information systems managers ......... 
TAONIISUC ANID AOS ere ccc ccescsacespscasosccioncesetcacciess 

Physical therapist aides ...........ccscscsscscseesseene 
Occupational therapist aides 00.0.0... 
Physical therapist assistants .. 
PUCIONOGISHS 5 cc5sccssecesteatesetaneseseeansnitieaeesnenincs ‘a 
Fitness trainers and aerobics instructors .........:..csssessessseeoee 


Computer and information scientists, research .............0.-+.. 
Veterinary assistants and laboratory animal caretakers ..... 
Occupational therapist assistants ............cccssscssseseeseeeseeeees 
Veterinary technologists and technicians .. 
Speech-language pathologists ...........c-secsssssessecssecssesseeseeenes 
Mental health and substance abuse social workers ........... 
Bonita ASSIStANUS oz sese sree ca eee eke cater ace Mann ace oe acts 
BELG S416) RR lao SO AO OT ae etre 
Special education teachers, preschool, kindergarten, and 
elementary school 
E ALIAGY MOCK NUCIANS Secs ssarscxcsavare-tuiecdeasacsccsvocscususierctvesises 


are presented in the following categories: 


30 fastest growing occupations, 21 generally require a 
postsecondary degree or other award, compared with 11 of 
those with the largest numerical job growth and 2 of those 
with the largest numerical declines. Of the fastest growing 
occupations, 13 are concentrated in the first earnings quartile 
and 8 in the third earnings quartile; of those with the largest 
numeric increases, 10 are in the first and 11 in the fourth 
quartile; and of the largest declines, 10 are in the second and 
14 are in the third quartile. 


Total job openings 


In addition to occupational employment growth, another as- 
pect of the demand for workers is the need to replace work- 
ers who leave their jobs to enter other occupations, retire, or 
leave the labor force for other reasons. Job openings result- 


Number 


1 The quartile rankings of Occupational Employment Statistics annual earnings data 


1=very high ($39,700 and over), 2=high 


($25,760 to $39,660), 3=low ($18,500 to $25,760), and 4=very low (up to $18,490). The 


Quartile 
rank by 
2000 
median 
annual 
earnings! 


Most significant source of education or training 


Percent 


Bachelor’s degree 
Associate degree 


90 Bachelor’s degree 
82 Bachelor’s degree 
77 Bachelor’s degree 


Postsecondary vocational award 
Bachelor's degree 

Short-term on-the-job training 
Bachelor’s degree 
Moderate-term on-the-job training 


PoP SI ROSY et er as 


8 Moderate-term on-the-job training 
53 1 Bachelor’s degree 
49 3 Associate degree 
48 1 Bachelor’s or higher degree, plus work experience 
47 4 Short-term on-the-job training 
46 3 Short-term on-the-job training 
45 3 Short-term on-the-job training 
45 2 Associate degree 
1 Master’s degree 
3 Postsecondary vocational award 


1 Doctoral degree 

40 4 | Short-term on-the-job training 

40 2 Associate degree 

39 3 Associate degree 

39 1 Master's degree 

39 2 Master’s degree 
2 Moderate-term on-the-job training 
1 Associate degree 


Bachelor’s degree 
Moderate-term on-the-job training 


co 


rankings were based on quartiles using one-fourth of total employment to define each 
quartile. Earnings are for wage and salary workers. 


ing from replacement needs are very important, because, in 
most occupations, they exceed those that are the result of 
employment growth. Even occupations that are projected to 
decline provide some job openings, for example, farmers and 
ranchers and wholesale and retail buyers, except farm prod- 
ucts. (See table 2, pp. 64-78.) 

The measure of replacement needs is complex because 
of the continuous movement of workers into and out of 
occupations. The replacement needs cited in this article 
are based on the net change in employment (entrants mi- 
nus separations) in each age cohort over the projection 
period. Although this measure understates the total number 
of job openings in an occupation, it best represents the job 
openings for new labor force entrants over the projection 
period.’ 

Over the 2000—10 period, more job openings are expected 
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Occupational Employment 


Table 4. 


[Numbers in thousands of jobs] 


Occupation 


Combined food preparation and serving workers, including 
LASTFOOGS crctaccccssscerreccencucassesusreanenresoracseoneercenstarerst 
Customer service representatives .. ane 
RREGIStOFGd MULSOSmcracc.ctaccscececersrsustnctcearsess onsercettcnearcertreacees 
Retail Salespersons ......sseeeecee 
Computer support specialists ...... 
Cashiers, except gaming ........ 
Office clerks, general .......... 
SOGUIIEY QUANOS  ccctsessscccesrexeacveeuoummrtrecestes 
Computer software engineers, applications aes 
Waiters ANd WitreSSES ..........ccessececessecssssesenecsssneesencsrenens 


General and operations MANAGELS ......sseseseeseeseeesteneeneenes 
Truck drivers, heavy and tractor-trailer ... os 
Nursing aides, orderlies, ANd attendants ......cseesceeeesere 
Janitors and cleaners, except maids and housekeeping 
CIOAMGTS A eattes secamacrscoressvesase cotccoe te omee ee tov eeraatisaoaes 
Postsecondary teachions wea scence. sctencssteceenrenceesonceaee 
Teacherassistants ak ees. oe ses ee 
Home: health aides ssecscvevecsvetvattccsacctiectesretereorcies ceazens 
Laborers and freight, stock, and material movers, hand ..... 
Computer software engineers, systems software 
Landscaping and groundskeeping workers ........ 


Personal and home Care ICES ........sesssseseeestecteseseeneneereneees 
Computer Systems ANalySts ......cssscsessessecssseeseeseessseescesescenes 
Receptionists and information Clerks ........csseceseseseeseeseeseee 
Truck drivers, light or delivery SCrViCeS ........eseseseseseeneenes 
Packers and packagers, NANG) ....c.ccccicscscsccssecsstessssstessossensee 
Elementary school teachers, except special education ...... 
Medicaliassistants:2.ccctcccssessescssstcasecsscrseesecntecssmmeneceerereestunrss 
Network and computer systems administrators .............0+ 
Secondary school teachers, except special and vocational 

CCUCAION sexcaaasaccvsszdetcasccesuvetessstuvtensees teeta tees 


Occupations with the largest job growth, 2000-2010 


i * 


Quartile 
rank by 
2000 
median 
annual 
earnings! 


Most significant source of education or training 


30 4 Short-term on-the-job training 
32 3 | Moderate-term on-the-job training 
26 1 Associate degree 
12 4 Short-term on-the-job training 
97 2 Associate degree 
14 4 | Short-term on-the-job training 
16 3 Short-term on-the-job training 
35 4 Short-term on-the-job training 
100 1 Bachelor's degree 
18 4 | Short-term on-the-job training 
15 1 Bachelor’s or higher degree, plus work experience 
20 2 Moderate-term on-the-job training 
24 3 Short-term on-the-job training 
13 4 Short-term on-the-job training 
23 1 Doctoral degree 
24 4 Short-term on-the-job training 
47 4 | Short-term on-the-job training 
14 3 | Short-term on-the-job training 
90 1 Bachelor’s degree 
29 4 Short-term on-the-job training 
62 4 | Short-term on-the-job training 
60 1 Bachelor’s degree 
24 3 Short-term on-the-job training 
19 3 Short-term on-the-job training 
19 4 | Short-term on-the-job training 
13 1 Bachelor’s degree 
57 3 Moderate-term on-the-job training 
82 1 Bachelor's degree 
19 1 Bachelor's degree 
19 1 Bachelor’s degree 


1 The quartile rankings of Occupational Employment Statistics annual earnings data 
are presented in the following categories: 1=very high ($39,700 and over), 2=high 
($25,760 to $39,660), 3=low ($18,500 to $25,760), and 4=very low (up to $18,490). The 


rankings were based on quartiles using one-fourth of total employment to define each 
quartile. Earnings are for wage and salary workers. 


to result from replacement needs (35.8 million) than from 
employment growth in the economy (22.2 million). Service 
occupations are projected to have the largest number of total 
job openings, 13.5 million. Large occupations characterized 
by relatively low pay and limited training requirements, such 
as food preparation and service occupations, generate nu- 
merous job openings due to replacement needs. Even within 
service occupations, however, rapidly growing healthcare 
support occupations should generate more openings from job 
growth than from replacement needs. 

The only major group with fewer openings from replace- 
ment needs than from employment growth is professional 
and related occupations, the fastest growing. Even within 
professional and related occupations, however, replacement 
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openings should exceed growth openings in the three slow- 
est growing groups—architecture and engineering occupa- 
tions; education, training, and library occupations; and life, 
physical, and social science occupations. 


Education or training categories and earnings 


While the education and training requirements of the 
workforce continue to increase, in 2000, only 21 percent of 
jobs were in occupations generally requiring a bachelor’s de- 
gree or more education. (See table 6.) However, these jobs 
will account for 29 percent of total job growth from 2000 to 
2010. Occupations generally requiring a postsecondary vo- 
cational award or an associate degree, which accounted for 8 


= 


Ss 


— 


—— ee Eee ee ee 


Ee 
. 


[Numbers in thousands of jobs] 


Employment 


Occupation 


2000 2010 


Farmers and ranchers 
Order clerks 
Tellers Reaves sestusessstnavasansoestseiantacaxceoteshare aren 
Insurance claims and policy processing clerks . 
Word processors and typists .........c..scessssessseesseees 
Sewing machine operators .... 
DISHWASNEIS rare ents cc eterno coe Sts SE 
Switchboard operators, including answering service 
Loan interviewers and clerks 
Computer operators 


Dining room and cafeteria attendants and bartender 
HOMVOES ree Secat reece aeieectices ccs ece cect intetiee 
Electrical and electronic equipment assemblers ... 
Machine feeders and offbearers .........eescesssecsseeeee 
WLCIEDHIONG OPCRAIONS =. Shar anwar, 
Secretaries, except legal, medical, and executive .... 
Prepress technicians and WOrkeFS ..........e.sceecseesseeseee 
Office machine operators, except COMpUTEr ..........:.c..see000- 
Cutting, punching, and press machine setters, operators, 
and tenders, metal and plastic: ............ccccecesseeseesees 
Postal service mail sorters, processors, and processing 
machine operators 
Railroad brake, signal, and switch operators ...........-ss- 


Wholesale and retail buyers, except farm products ............ 
Meter readers, Utilities oo... ecececseecscescscescseeeeseseeeee 
Butchers and meat cutters . 
Parts salespersons 
Inspectors, testers, sorters, samplers, and weighers .......... 
Eligibility interviewers, government programs ...............++.-+- 
Door-to-door sales workers, news and street vendors, and 

related workers 
PTOCUVOIIGME CAN Secor act ecearttscctesscrsaleassponnurtetevesnitse 
Railroad conductors and yardmasters ... 
Barbers 


1 The quartile rankings of Occupational Employment Statistics annual earnings data 
are presented in the following categories: 1=very high ($39,700 and over), 2=high 
($25,760 to $39,660), 3=low ($18,500 to $25,760), and 4=very low (up to $18,490). The 


percent of all jobs in 2000, will account for 13 percent of the 
job growth over the 2000-10 period. Occupations generally 
requiring only work-related training, which accounted for 71 
percent of all jobs in 2000, will account for 58 percent of the 
job growth over the 2000-10 period. (See exhibit | for defi- 
nitions of categories.) 

All seven categories generally requiring a postsecondary 
award are projected to have faster-than-average employment 
growth over the 2000-10 period. These categories are made 
up mostly of professional and related occupations, projected 
to grow the fastest, along with a number of faster-than-aver- 
age growing management, business, and financial occupa- 
tions. All four work-related training categories are expected 


Occupations with the largest job decline, 2000-2010 


a 


Change 


Quartile 
rank by 
2000 
median 
annual 
earnings! 


Most significant source of education or training 


Number Percent 


Long-term on-the-job training 
Short-term on-the-job training 
Short-term on-the-job training 
Moderate-term on-the-job training 
Moderate-term on-the-job training 
Moderate-term on-the-job training 
Short-term on-the-job training 
Short-term on-the-job training 
Short-term on-the-job training 
Moderate-term on-the-job training 


MM WHR WM WO WP 


Short-term on-the-job training 
Short-term on-the-job training 
Short-term on-the-job training 
Short-term on-the-job training 
Moderate-term on-the-job training 
Long-term on-the-job training 
Short-term on-the-job training 


Moderate-term on-the-job training 


Short-term on-the-job training 
Work experience in a related occupation 


Bachelor’s degree 

Short-term on-the-job training 
Long-term on-the-job training 
Moderate-term on-the-job training 
Moderate-term on-the-job training 
Moderate-term on-the-job training 


Short-term on-the-job training 
Short-term on-the-job training 

Work experience in a related occupation 
Postsecondary vocational award 


rankings were based on quartiles using one-fourth of total employment to define each 
quartile. Earnings are for wage and salary workers. 


to have slower growth. These categories include many slow 
growing or declining production, office and administrative 
support, and other occupations. 

The largest education and training category, short-term 
on-the job training, with 53 million workers in 2000, ac- 
counted for 37 percent of total employment and is projected 
to account for 35 percent of job growth. It is the fastest grow- 
ing of the four categories requiring work-related training, and 
includes large faster-than-average-growing occupations 
such as security guards, teacher assistants, and combined food 
preparation and serving workers, including fast food. More 
than half of the 30 occupations with the largest numerical 
job growth fall into this category. These workers had the low- 
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"aay nt source of education or training 


Occupations are classified into one of eleven categories 


listed below according to these principles: 


An occupation is placed into the category that best 
describes the education or training needed by most 
workers to become fully qualified. 


Postsecondary awards, if generally needed for entry 
into the occupation, take precedence over work-related 
training even though additional skills or experience 
may be needed for a worker to become fully quali- 
fied. 


The length of time an average worker generally needs 
to become fully qualified through a combination of 
on-the-job training and experience is used to catego- 
rize occupations in which a postsecondary award gen- 
erally is not needed for entry. 


Postsecondary awards 


First professional degree. Completion of the degree 
usually requires at least 3 years of full-time academic 
study beyond a bachelor’s degree. 


Doctoral degree. Completion of a Ph.D. or other doc- 
toral degree usually requires at least 3 years of full- 
time academic study beyond a bachelor’s degree. 


Master's degree. Completion of the degree usually re- 
quires | or 2 years of full-time academic study be- 
yond a bachelor’s degree. 


Bachelor's or higher degree, plus work experience. 
Most occupations in this category are management 
occupations. All require experience in a related non- 
management position for which a bachelor’s or higher 
degree is usually required. 


Bachelor ’s degree. Completion of the degree gener- 
ally requires at least 4 years, but not more than 5 
years, of full-time academic study. 


Associate degree. Completion of the degree usually 
requires at least 2 years of full-time academic study. 


Postsecondary vocational award. Some programs last 
only a few weeks while others may last more than a 
year. Programs lead to a certificate or other award 
but not a degree. 


Work-related training 


Work experience in a related occupation. Many occu- 
pations requiring work experience are first-line su- 
pervisors/managers of service, sales and related, pro- 
duction, or other occupations, or are management 
occupations. 


Long-term on-the-job training. More than 12 months 
of on-the-job training or combined work experience 
and formal classroom instruction are needed for work- 
ers to develop the skills necessary to be fully quali- 
fied. This category includes formal and informal ap- 
prenticeships that may last up to 5 years. Long-term 
on-the-job training also includes intensive occupa- 
tion-specific, employer-sponsored programs that 
workers must successfully complete. These include 
fire and police academies and schools for air traffic 
controllers and flight attendants. In other occupa- 
tions—insurance sales and securities sales, for ex- 
ample—trainees take formal courses, often provided 
on the job site, to prepare for the required licensing 
exams. Individuals undergoing training generally are 
considered to be employed in the occupation. Also 
included in this category is the development of a natu- 
ral ability—such as that possessed by musicians, ath- 
letes, actors, and other entertainers—that must be 
cultivated over several years, frequently in a nonwork 
setting. 


Moderate-term on-the-job training. Skills needed to 
be fully qualified can be acquired during 1 to 12 
months of combined on-the-job experience and in- 
formal training. 


Short-term on-the-job training. Skills needed to be fully 
qualified can be acquired during a short demonstra- 
tion of job duties or during 1 month or less of on-the- 
job experience or instruction. 


clk Employment and total job openings, 2000-2010, and 2000 average annual earnings 


by education or training category 


[Numbers in thousands of jobs] 


Employment 


Most significant source of education or 
training 


2000 2000 


Total, all OCCUPATIONS ........eeeseesseeseeeseeee 145,594 167,754 
Bachelor's or higher degree .............s....+-+. 30,072 36,556 
First professional degree 2,034 2,404 
Doctoral degree .............. = 1,492 1,845 
Master's: GOanse  s -tecsees ects scccsoscccsmssasase 1,426 1,759 
Bachelor's or higher degree, plus work 
expenenee Fe Ae en cakes 7,319 8,741 


Bachelor's degree ...........:ccscsecsessesseeseeeeee 17,801 21,807 
Associate degree or postsecondary 

vocational AWar ...........secsesesseesesee 

Associate degree ..........cccecceseeceeseeee 


Postsecondary vocational award 


11,761 14,600 
5,083 6,710 
6,678 7,891 


Work-related training .............cccccecseesesseenes 
Work experience in a related occupation 
Long-term on-the-job training ............0..0.. 
Moderate-term on-the-job training .......... 
Short-term on-the-job training ................. 


103,760 
10,456 
12,435 
27,671 
53,198 


116,597 
11,559 
13,373 
30,794 
60,871 


1 Total job openings represent the sum of employment increases and net 
replacements. If employment change is negative, job openings due to growth are zero 
and total job openings equal net replacements. 


est earnings of any education and training group in 2000— 
60 percent as much as the mean for all wage and salary workers. 

Occupations generally requiring moderate-term on-the-job 
training, including medical assistants and painters, construc- 
tion and maintenance, accounted for 28 million workers, or 
19 percent of total employment in 2000, and are projected to 
account for 14 percent of new jobs. These workers earned 88 
percent as much as the mean for all wage and salary workers 
in 2000. 

The long-term on-the-job training category is projected 
to grow the slowest. It accounted for 8.5 percent of total 
employment in 2000, but should account for only 4.2 per- 
cent of new jobs. It includes slow growing occupations, such 
as carpenters, and declining ones, such as butchers and 
meatcutters, and farmers and ranchers. These workers earned 
the mean for all workers in 2000. An additional 7.2 percent 
were employed in occupations requiring experience in an- 
other occupation that generally did not require postsecondary 
education or training; these are projected to account for 5 
percent of new jobs. Most workers in these occupations are 
first-line supervisors or managers, so it is not surprising that 
they earned 24 percent more than the mean for all workers. 

The postsecondary vocational award category accounted 


Percent distribution 


SSS SSS eee! 


Total job openings 
due to growth and net 


replacements, 2000-101 a 


mean 
annual 
Percent earnings2 


distribution 


Percent 


Number | isiribution 


Percent 


22,160 $33,089 
56,553 
91,424 
52,146 
43,842 


69,967 
48,440 


35,701 
41,488 
31,296 


25,993 
40,881 
33,125 
29,069 
19,799 


2 Earnings are for wage and salary workers. 
NOTE: Detail may not equal total or 100 percent due to rounding. 


for 4.6 percent of total employment in 2000 and should 
account for 5.5 percent of new jobs. This group includes au- 
tomobile service technicians and mechanics; licensed practi- 
cal nurses; and hairdressers, hairstylists, and cosmetologists. 
They earned 95 percent as much as the mean for all workers 
in 2000. Occupations generally requiring an associate de- 
gree is the fastest growing group; it includes computer sup- 
port specialists, paralegals and legal assistants, and many fast- 
growing health occupations. It accounted for 3.5 percent of 
all jobs in the base year but is expected to account for 7.3 
percent of total growth. More than two-fifths of the workers 
in this group are registered nurses.® 

The bachelor’s degree category accounted for 12 percent 
of all workers in 2000 and is projected to account for 18 
percent of job growth. Most computer occupations are in this 
group. In addition, jobs in which workers generally need 
experience in another occupation requiring at least a 
bachelor’s degree before getting their current job accounted 
for another 5 percent of all workers in 2000 and should ac- 
count for 6.4 percent of job growth. Almost all workers in 
this category were in management, business, and financial 
occupations. Many of the fastest growing occupations and 
those with the largest projected numerical increases require 
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a bachelor’s degree. Mean earnings of occupations generally 
requiring a bachelor’s degree were 46 percent more than the 
mean for all wage and salary workers and for those in occu- 
pations generally requiring work experience plus a bachelor’s 
or higher degree, 111 percent more. 

About 3.4 percent of workers are employed in occupa- 
tions that generally require more education than a bachelor’s 
degree, including those requiring a first professional degree 
(1.4 percent), doctoral degree (1 percent), or master’s de- 
gree (1 percent). Together, these three categories are pro- 
jected to account for 4.8 percent of job growth. The first 
professional degree category, which includes lawyers, phy- 
sicians and surgeons, and pharmacists, had the highest aver- 
age earnings of any group in 2000—2.8 times as much as the 
mean for all wage and salary workers. The doctoral degree 
category earned 58 percent more than the mean; most work- 
ers in this group are postsecondary teachers. Those in the master’s 


Notes 


degree category earned 32 percent more than the mean, not as 
much as occupations requiring a bachelor’s. This group includes 
librarians and several counseling occupations. 

The share of total job openings resulting from both em- 
ployment growth and net replacement needs in each of the 
education and training categories differs from job openings 
resulting from employment growth alone. In general, occu- 
pations requiring the least amount of education and training 
account for a greater share of net replacement needs—and 
total job openings—because workers in them have less job 
attachment than workers in other occupations. While occu- 
pations requiring a postsecondary vocational award or an 
academic degree should generate 42 percent of jobs from 
growth alone, they should generate only 30 percent of total 
job openings. Occupations requiring work-related training 
should generate 58 percent of openings due to growth, but 
70 percent of total openings. 


These projections were completed prior to the tragic events of September 
11. BLs will continue to review its projections and, as the long-term eco- 
nomic consequences of September 11 become clearer, will incorporate 
these effects in subsequent releases of the occupational outlook. (See box 
on page 3.) 


' Occupational projections presented in this article provide informa- 
tion to those interested in labor market issues. They also provide the back- 
ground for analyses of future employment opportunities described in the 
forthcoming 2002-03 Occupational Outlook Handbook. The Internet ver- 
sion of this edition of the Handbook, which will be accessible at http:// 
www.bls.gov/emp, is expected to be available in December 2001; the 
print version of the 2002-03 Handbook, BLS Bulletin 2540, should be 
available in early 2002. Job outlook information in the 2002-03 Hand- 
book will use the projections presented in each of the articles in this issue 
of the Monthly Labor Review. For a description of the methodology used 
to develop employment projections, see BLS Handbook of Methods, Bul- 
letin 2490 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, April 1997), pp. 122-29. 


? Service industries include health, engineering and management, so- 
cial, and computer and data processing services. Services industries, with 
businesses that supply services to a wide variety of other businesses and 
to individuals, are projected to grow by 27.1 percent, overall, and account 
for 61.9 percent of all new jobs over the 2000-10 period. 
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3 Services industries in this article include State and local government 
hospitals and public education. In the article on industry employment by 
Jay Berman (this issue, pp. 39-56), workers in State and local govern- 
ment hospitals and public education are included in the estimates of gov- 
ernment employment. 


* See Daniel E. Hecker, “Employment impact of electronic business,” 
Monthly Labor Review, May 2001, p. 6. 


5 Ibid., p. 5. 
6 Ibid. 


7 Net separations do not count all movements of workers out of an oc- 
cupation, which is a measure termed total separations. For example, an 
opening caused by a worker who stops working for a period and then gets 
another job in his or her previous occupation would be counted in the 
measure of total separations but not net separations. See the discussion on 
the uses of replacement needs information developed in Occupational 
Projections and Training Data, Bulletin 2542 (Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, forthcoming). 


* While most nurses currently get their training in associate degree pro- 
grams, a considerable number have a bachelor’s degree, which indicates 
that there is some overlapping of educational requirements among the 
groups. 
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This section of the Review presents the prin- 
cipal statistical series collected and calcu- 
lated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics: 
series on labor force; employment; unem- 
ployment; labor compensation; consumer, 
producer, and international prices; produc- 
tivity; international comparisons; and injury 
and illness statistics. In the notes that follow, 
the data in each group of tables are briefly 
described; key definitions are given; notes 
on the data are set forth; and sources of addi- 
tional information are cited. 


General notes 


The following notes apply to several tables 
in this section: 

Seasonal adjustment. Certain monthly 
and quarterly data are adjusted to eliminate 
the effect on the data of such factors as cli- 
matic conditions, industry production sched- 
ules, opening and closing of schools, holi- 
day buying periods, and vacation practices, 
which might prevent short-term evaluation 
of the statistical series. Tables containing 
data that have been adjusted are identified as 
“seasonally adjusted.” (All other data are not 
seasonally adjusted.) Seasonal effects are es- 
timated on the basis of past experience. 
When new seasonal factors are computed 
each year, revisions may affect seasonally 
adjusted data for several preceding years. 

Seasonally adjusted data appear in tables 
1-14, 16-17, 39, and 43. Seasonally adjusted 
labor force data in tables 1 and 4—9 were re- 
vised in the February 2001 issue of the Re- 
view. Seasonally adjusted establishment sur- 
vey data shown in tables 1, 12-14 and 16— 
17 were revised in the July 2000 Review and 
reflect the experience through March 2000. 
A brief explanation of the seasonal adjust- 
ment methodology appears in “Notes on the 
data.” 

Revisions in the productivity data in table 
45 are usually introduced in the September 
issue. Seasonally adjusted indexes and per- 
cent changes from month-to-month and 
quarter-to-quarter are published for numer- 
ous Consumer and Producer Price Index se- 
ries. However, seasonally adjusted indexes 
are not published for the U.S. average All- 
Items CPI. Only seasonally adjusted percent 
changes are available for this series. 

Adjustments for price changes. Some 
data—such as the “real” earnings shown in 
table 14—are adjusted to eliminate the ef- 
fect of changes in price. These adjustments 
are made by dividing current-dollar values 
by the Consumer Price Index or the appro- 
priate component of the index, then multi- 
plying by 100. For example, given a current 
hourly wage rate of $3 and a current price 


index number of 150, where 1982 = 100, the 
hourly rate expressed in 1982 dollars is $2 
($3/150 x 100 = $2). The $2 (or any other 
resulting values) are described as “real,” 
“constant,” or “1982” dollars. 


Sources of information 


Data that supplement the tables in this sec- 
tion are published by the Bureau in a variety 
of sources. Definitions of each series and 
notes on the data are contained in later sec- 
tions of these Notes describing each set of 
data. For detailed descriptions of each data 
series, see BLS Handbook of Methods, Bul- 
letin 2490. Users also may wish to consult 
Major Programs of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, Report 919. News releases provide 
the latest statistical information published by 
the Bureau; the major recurring releases are 
published according to the schedule appear- 
ing on the back cover of this issue. 

More information about labor force, em- 
ployment, and unemployment data and the 
household and establishment surveys under- 
lying the data are available in the Bureau’s 
monthly publication, Employment and Earn- 
ings. Historical unadjusted and seasonally 
adjusted data from the household survey are 
available on the Internet: 

http://stats.bls.gov/cpshome.htm 
Historically comparable unadjusted and sea- 
sonally adjusted data from the establishment 
survey also are available on the Internet: 

http://stats.bls.gov/ceshome.htm 
Additional information on labor force data 
for areas below the national level are pro- 
vided in the BLS annual report, Geographic 
Profile of Employment and Unemployment. 

For a comprehensive discussion of the 
Employment Cost Index, see Employment 
Cost Indexes and Levels, 1975—95, BLS Bul- 
letin 2466. The most recent data from the 
Employee Benefits Survey appear in the fol- 
lowing Bureau of Labor Statistics bulletins: 
Employee Benefits in Medium and Large 
Firms; Employee Benefits in Small Private 
Establishments; and Employee Benefits in 
State and Local Governments. 

More detailed data on consumer and pro- 
ducer prices are published in the monthly 
periodicals, The cP! Detailed Report and 
Producer Price Indexes. For an overview of 
the 1998 revision of the CPI, see the Decem- 
ber 1996 issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 
Additional data on international prices ap- 
pear in monthly news releases. 

Listings of industries for which produc- 
tivity indexes are available may be found on 
the Internet: 

http://stats.bls.gov/iprhome.htm 

For additional information on interna- 
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tional comparisons data, see /nternational 
Comparisons of Unemployment, BLS Bulle- 
tin 1979. 

Detailed data on the occupational injury 
and illness series are published in Occupa- 
tional Injuries and Illnesses in the United 
States, by Industry, a BLS annual bulletin. 

Finally, the Monthly Labor Review car- 
ries analytical articles on annual and longer 
term developments in labor force, employ- 
ment, and unemployment; employee com- 
pensation and collective bargaining; prices; 
productivity; international comparisons; and 
injury and illness data. 


Symbols 
n.e.c. = not elsewhere classified. 
n.e.s. = not elsewhere specified. 
p = preliminary. To increase the time- 


liness of some series, preliminary 
figures are issued based on repre- 
sentative but incomplete returns. 
revised. Generally, this revision 
reflects the availability of later 
data, but also may reflect other ad- 
justments. 


Comparative Indicators 
(Tables 1-3) 


Comparative indicators tables provide an 
overview and comparison of major BLS sta- 
tistical series. Consequently, although many 
of the included series are available monthly, 
all measures in these comparative tables are 
presented quarterly and annually. 

Labor market indicators include em- 
ployment measures from two major surveys 
and information on rates of change in com- 
pensation provided by the Employment Cost 
Index (ECI) program. The labor force partici- 
pation rate, the employment-to-population 
ratio, and unemployment rates for major de- 
mographic groups based on the Current 
Population (“household”) Survey are pre- 
sented, while measures of employment and 
average weekly hours by major industry sec- 
tor are given using nonfarm payroll data. The 
Employment Cost Index (compensation), by 
major sector and by bargaining status, is cho- 
sen from a variety of BLS compensation and 
wage measures because it provides a com- 
prehensive measure of employer costs for 
hiring labor, not just outlays for wages, and 
it is not affected by employment shifts among 
occupations and industries. 

Data on changes in compensation, prices, 
and productivity are presented in table 2. 


Measures of rates of change of compensa- 
tion and wages from the Employment Cost 
Index program are provided for all civil- 
ian nonfarm workers (excluding Federal 
and household workers) and for all private 
nonfarm workers. Measures of changes in 
consumer prices for all urban consumers: 
producer prices by stage of processing: 
overall prices by stage of processing; and 
overall export and import price indexes are 
given. Measures of productivity (output per 
hour of all persons) are provided for major 
sectors. 

Alternative measures of wage and com- 
pensation rates of change, which reflect the 
overall trend in labor costs, are summarized 
in table 3. Differences in concepts and scope, 
related to the specific purposes of the series, 
contribute to the variation in changes among 
the individual measures. 


Notes on the data 


Definitions of each series and notes on the 
data are contained in later sections of these 
notes describing each set of data. 


Employment and 
Unemployment Data 


(Tables 1; 4-20) 
Household survey data 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT DATA in this section are ob- 
tained from the Current Population Survey, 
a program of personal interviews conducted 
monthly by the Bureau of the Census for the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. The sample con- 
sists of about 60,000 households selected to 
represent the U.S. population 16 years of age 
and older. Households are interviewed on a 
rotating basis, so that three-fourths of the 
sample is the same for any 2 consecutive 
months. 


Definitions 


Employed persons include (1) all those who 
worked for pay any time during the week 
which includes the 12th day of the month or 
who worked unpaid for 15 hours or more in 
a family-operated enterprise and (2) those 
who were temporarily absent from their regu- 
lar jobs because of illness, vacation, indus- 
trial dispute, or similar reasons. A person 
working at more than one job is counted only 
in the job at which he or she worked the 
greatest number of hours. 

Unemployed persons are those who did 
not work during the survey week, but were 
available for work except for temporary ill- 
ness and had looked for jobs within the pre- 


ceding 4 weeks. Persons who did not look 
for work because they were on layoff are 
also counted among the unemployed. The 
unemployment rate represents the num- 
ber unemployed as a percent of the civilian 
labor force. 

The civilian labor force consists of all 
employed or unemployed persons in the 
civilian noninstitutional population. Persons 
not in the labor force are those not classified 
as employed or unemployed. This group 
includes discouraged workers, defined as 
persons who want and are available for a job 
and who have looked for work sometime in 
the past 12 months (or since the end of their 
last job if they held one within the past 12 
months), but are not currently looking, 
because they believe there are no jobs 
available or there are none for which they 
would qualify. The civilian noninstitu- 
tional population comprises all persons 16 
years of age and older who are not inmates 
of penal or mental institutions, sanitariums, 
or homes for the aged, infirm, or needy. The 
civilian labor force participation rate is the 
proportion of the civilian noninstitutional 
population that is in the labor force. The 
employment-population ratio is employ- 
ment as a percent of the civilian nonin- 
stitutional population. 


Notes on the data 


From time to time, and especially after a 
decennial census, adjustments are made in 
the Current Population Survey figures to 
correct for estimating errors during the 
intercensal years. These adjustments affect 
the comparability of historical data. A de- 
scription of these adjustments and their ef- 
fect on the various data series appears in the 
Explanatory Notes of Employment and 
Earnings. 

Labor force data in tables 1 and 4—9 are 
seasonally adjusted. Since January 1980, 
national labor force data have been season- 
ally adjusted with a procedure called X-11 
ARIMA which was developed at Statistics 
Canada as an extension of the standard X- 
11 method previously used by BLS. A de- 
tailed description of the procedure appears 
in the X-1] ARIMA Seasonal Adjustment 
Method, by Estela Bee Dagum (Statistics 
Canada, Catalogue No. 12-564E, January 
1983). 

At the beginning of each calendar year, 
historical seasonally adjusted data usually 
are revised, and projected seasonal adjust- 
ment factors are calculated for use during 
the January—June period. The historical sea- 
sonally adjusted data usually are revised for 
only the most recent 5 years. In July, new 
seasonal adjustment factors, which incorpo- 
rate the experience through June, are pro- 
duced for the July-December period, but no 


revisions are made in the historical data. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on na- 
tional household survey data, contact the 
Division of Labor Force Statistics: (202) 
691-6378. 


Establishment survey data 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT, HOURS, AND EARNINGS DATA 
in this section are compiled from payroll 
records reported monthly on a voluntary ba- 
sis to the Bureau of Labor Statistics and its 
cooperating State agencies by about 300,000 
establishments representing all industries 
except agriculture. Industries are classified 
in accordance with the 1987 Standard In- 
dustrial Classification (SIC) Manual. In most 
industries, the sampling probabilities are 
based on the size of the establishment; most 
large establishments are therefore in the 
sample. (An establishment is not necessar- 
ily a firm; it may be a branch plant, for ex- 
ample, or warehouse.) Self-employed per- 
sons and others not on a regular civilian 
payroll are outside the scope of the sur- 
vey because they are excluded from estab- 
lishment records. This largely accounts for 
the difference in employment figures be- 
tween the household and establishment 
surveys. 


Definitions 


An establishment is an economic unit which 
produces goods or services (such as a fac- 
tory or store) at a single location and is en- 
gaged in one type of economic activity. 

Employed persons are all persons who 
received pay (including holiday and sick 
pay) for any part of the payroll period in- 
cluding the 12th day of the month. Per- 
sons holding more than one job (about 5 
percent of all persons in the labor force) 
are counted in each establishment which 
reports them. 

Production workers in manufacturing 
include working supervisors and nonsuper- 
visory workers closely associated with pro- 
duction operations. Those workers men- 
tioned in tables 11-16 include production 
workers in manufacturing and mining; con- 
struction workers in construction; and 
nonsupervisory workers in the following in- 
dustries: transportation and public utilities; 
wholesale and retail trade; finance, insur- 
ance, and real estate; and services. These 
groups account for about four-fifths of the 
total employment on private nonagricul- 
tural payrolls. 

Earnings are the payments production 
or nonsupervisory workers receive during 
the survey period, including premium pay 
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for overtime or late-shift work but exclud- 
ing irregular bonuses and other special 
payments. Real earnings are earnings 
adjusted to reflect the effects of changes in 
consumer prices. The deflator for this series 
is derived from the Consumer Price Index 
for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical 
Workers (CPI-W). 

Hours represent the average weekly 
hours of production or nonsupervisory work- 
ers for which pay was received, and are dif- 
ferent from standard or scheduled hours. 
Overtime hours represent the portion of av- 
erage weekly hours which was in excess of 
regular hours and for which overtime premi- 
ums were paid. 

The Diffusion Index represents the 
percent of industries in which employment 
was rising over the indicated period, plus 
one-half of the industries with unchanged 
employment; 50 percent indicates an equal 
balance between industries with increasing 
and decreasing employment. In line with Bu- 
reau practice, data for the 1-, 3-, and 6-month 
spans are seasonally adjusted, while those 
for the 12-month span are unadjusted. Data 
are centered within the span. Table 17 pro- 
vides an index on private nonfarm employ- 
ment based on 356 industries, and a manu- 
facturing index based on 139 industries. 
These indexes are useful for measuring the 
dispersion of economic gains or losses and 
are also economic indicators. 


Notes on the data 


Establishment survey data are annually ad- 
justed to comprehensive counts of employ- 
ment (called “benchmarks”). The latest ad- 
justment, which incorporated March 1999 
benchmarks, was made with the release of 
May 2000 data, published in the July 2000 
issue of the Review. Coincident with the 
benchmark adjustment, historical seasonally 
adjusted data were revised to reflect updated 
seasonal factors. Unadjusted data from April 
1999 forward and seasonally adjusted data 
from January 1996 forward are subject to 
revision in future benchmarks. 

In addition to the routine benchmark revi- 
sions and updated seasonal factors introduced 
with the release of the May 2000 data, all esti- 
mates for the wholesale trade division from 
April 1998 forward were revised to incorpo- 
rate anew sample design. This represented the 
first major industry division to convert to a 
probability-based sample under a 4-year 
phase-in plan for the establishment survey 
sample redesign project. For additional infor- 
mation, see the the June 2000 issue of Employ- 
ment and Earnings. 

Revisions in State data (table 11) oc- 
curred with the publication of January 2000 
data. 

Beginning in June 1996, the BLS uses the 
X-12 ARIMA methodology to seasonally ad- 


just establishment survey data. This proce- 
dure, developed by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, controls for the effect of varying sur- 
vey intervals (also known as the 4- versus 
5-week effect), thereby providing improved 
measurement of over-the-month changes and 
underlying economic trends. Revisions of 
data, usually for the most recent 5-year pe- 
riod, are made once a year coincident with 
the benchmark revisions. 

In the establishment survey, estimates 
for the most recent 2 months are based on 
incomplete returns and are published as pre- 
liminary in the tables (12-17 in the Review). 
When all returns have been received, the es- 
timates are revised and published as “final” 
(prior to any benchmark revisions) in the 
third month of their appearance. Thus, De- 
cember data are published as preliminary in 
January and February and as final in March. 
For the same reasons, quarterly establish- 
ment data (table 1) are preliminary for the 
first 2 months of publication and final in the 
third month. Thus, fourth-quarter data are 
published as preliminary in January and 
February and as final in March. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on estab- 
lishment survey data, contact the Division 
of Monthly Industry Employment Statis- 
tics: (202) 691-6555. 


Unemployment data by 
State 


Description of the series 


Data presented in this section are obtained 
from the Local Area Unemployment Statis- 
tics (LAUS) program, which is conducted in 
cooperation with State employment secu- 
rity agencies. 

Monthly estimates of the labor force, 
employment, and unemployment for States 
and sub-State areas are a key indicator of lo- 
cal economic conditions, and form the basis 
for determining the eligibility of an area for 
benefits under Federal economic assistance 
programs such as the Job Training Partner- 
ship Act. Seasonally adjusted unemployment 
rates are presented in table 10. Insofar as 
possible, the concepts and definitions under- 
lying these data are those used in the national 
estimates obtained from the cps. 


Notes on the data 


Data refer to State of residence. Monthly data 
for all States and the District of Columbia are 
derived using standardized procedures 
established by BLS. Once a year, estimates are 
revised to new population controls, usually 
with publication of January estimates, and 
benchmarked to annual average CPs levels. 
FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on data in 
this series, call (202) 691-6392 (table 10) or 
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(202) 691-6559 (table 11). 


Compensation and 
Wage Data 
(Tables 1-3; 21-27) 


COMPENSATION AND WAGE DATA are gathered 
by the Bureau from business establishments, 
State and local governments, labor unions, 
collective bargaining agreements on file with 
the Bureau, and secondary sources. 


Employment Cost Index 


Description of the series 


The Employment Cost Index (EC/) is a quar- 
terly measure of the rate of change in com- 
pensation per hour worked and includes 
wages, salaries, and employer costs of em- 
ployee benefits. It uses a fixed market 
basket of labor—similar in concept to the 
Consumer Price Index’s fixed market basket 
of goods and services—to measure change 
over time in employer costs of employing 
labor. 

Statistical series on total compensation 
costs, on wages and salaries, and on benefit 
costs are available for private nonfarm work- 
ers excluding proprietors, the self-employed, 
and household workers. The total compensa- 
tion costs and wages and salaries series are 
also available for State and local government 
workers and for the civilian nonfarm economy, 
which consists of private industry and State 
and local government workers combined. Fed- 
eral workers are excluded. 

The Employment Cost Index probability 
sample consists of about 4,400 private non- 
farm establishments providing about 23,000 
occupational observations and 1,000 State 
and local government establishments provid- 
ing 6,000 occupational observations selected 
to represent total employment in each sector. 
On average, each reporting unit provides 
wage and compensation information on five 
well-specified occupations. Data are col- 
lected each quarter for the pay period includ- 
ing the 12th day of March, June, September, 
and December. 

Beginning with June 1986 data, fixed 
employment weights from the 1980 Census 
of Population are used each quarter to 
calculate the civilian and private indexes 
and the index for State and local govern- 
ments. (Prior to June 1986, the employment 
weights are from the 1970 Census of Popu- 
lation.) These fixed weights, also used to 
derive all of the industry and occupation 
series indexes, ensure that changes in these 
indexes reflect only changes in compensa- 
tion, not employment shifts among indus- 
tries or occupations with different levels of 


wages and compensation. For the bargaining 
status, region, and metropolitan/non-metro- 
politan area series, however, employment 
data by industry and occupation are not 
available from the census. Instead, the 1980 
employment weights are reallocated within 
these series each quarter based on the cur- 
rent sample. Therefore, these indexes are not 
strictly comparable to those for the aggre- 
gate, industry, and occupation series. 


Definitions 


Total compensation costs include wages, 
salaries, and the employer’s costs for em- 
ployee benefits. 

Wages and salaries consist of earnings 
before payroll deductions, including produc- 
tion bonuses, incentive earnings, commis- 
sions, and cost-of-living adjustments. 

Benefits include the cost to employers 
for paid leave, supplemental pay (includ- 
ing nonproduction bonuses), insurance, retire- 
ment and savings plans, and legally required 
benefits (such as Social Security, workers’ 
compensation, and unemployment insurance). 

Excluded from wages and salaries and em- 
ployee benefits are such items as payment-in- 
kind, free room and board, and tips. 


Notes on the data 


The Employment Cost Index for changes in 
wages and salaries in the private nonfarm 
economy was published beginning in 1975. 
Changes in total compensation cost—wages 
and salaries and benefits combined—were 
published beginning in 1980. The series of 
changes in wages and salaries and for total 
compensation in the State and local govern- 
ment sector and in the civilian nonfarm 
economy (excluding Federal employees) 
were published beginning in 1981. Histori- 
cal indexes (June 1981=100) are available on 
the Internet: 
http://stats.bls.gov/ecthome.htm 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Employment Cost Index, contact the Office 
of Compensation Levels and Trends: (202) 
691-6199. 


Employee Benefits Survey 


Description of the series 


Employee benefits data are obtained from 
the Employee Benefits Survey, an annual 
survey of the incidence and provisions of 
selected benefits provided by employers. 
The survey collects data from a sample of 
approximately 9,000 private sector and 
State and local government establishments. 
The data are presented as a percentage of em- 
ployees who participate in a certain benefit, or 


as an average benefit provision (for example, 
the average number of paid holidays provided 
to employees per year). Selected data from the 
survey are presented in table 25 for medium 
and large private establishments and in table 
26 for small private establishments and State 
and local government. 

The survey covers paid leave benefits 
such as holidays and vacations, and personal, 
funeral, jury duty, military, family, and sick 
leave; short-term disability, long-term dis- 
ability, and life insurance; medical, dental, 
and vision care plans; defined benefit and 
defined contribution plans; flexible benefits 
plans; reimbursement accounts; and unpaid 
family leave. 

Also, data are tabulated on the inci- 
dence of several other benefits, such as 
severance pay, child-care assistance, well- 
ness programs, and employee assistance 


‘programs. 


Definitions 


Employer-provided benefits are benefits 
that are financed either wholly or partly by 
the employer. They may be sponsored by a 
union or other third party, as long as there is 
some employer financing. However, some 
benefits that are fully paid for by the em- 
ployee also are included. For example, long- 
term care insurance and postretirement life 
insurance paid entirely by the employee are 
included because the guarantee of insurabil- 
ity and availability at group premium rates 
are considered a benefit. 

Participants are workers who are covered 
by a benefit, whether or not they use that benefit. 
If the benefit plan is financed wholly by 
employers and requires employees to complete 
a minimum length of service for eligibility, the 
workers are considered participants whether or 
not they have met the requirement. If workers 
are required to contribute towards the cost of 
a plan, they are considered participants only 
if they elect the plan and agree to make the 
required contributions. 

Defined benefit pension plans use prede- 
termined formulas to calculate a retirement 
benefit (if any), and obligate the employer to 
provide those benefits. Benefits are generally 
based on salary, years of service, or both. 

Defined contribution plans generally 
specify the level of employer and employee 
contributions to a plan, but not the formula 
for determining eventual benefits. Instead, 
individual accounts are set up for partici- 
pants, and benefits are based on amounts 
credited to these accounts. 

Tax-deferred savings plans are a type of 
defined contribution plan that allow par- 
ticipants to contribute a portion of their sal- 
ary to an employer-sponsored plan and defer 
income taxes until withdrawal. 

Flexible benefit plans allow employees 


to choose among several benefits, such as life 
insurance, medical care, and vacation days, and 
among several levels of coverage within a given 
benefit. 


Notes on the data 


Surveys of employees in medium and large 
establishments conducted over the 1979-86 
period included establishments that 
employed at least 50, 100, or 250 workers, 
depending on the industry (most service 
industries were excluded). The survey 
conducted in 1987 covered only State and 
local governments with 50 or more 
employees. The surveys conducted in 1988 
and 1989 included medium and large 
establishments with 100 workers or more in 
private industries. All surveys conducted over 
the 1979-89 period excluded establishments 
in Alaska and Hawaii, as well as part-time 
employees. 

Beginning in 1990, surveys of State and 
local governments and small private 
establishments were conducted in even- 
numbered years, and surveys of medium and 
large establishments were conducted in odd- 
numbered years. The small establishment 
survey includes all private nonfarm 
establishments with fewer than 100 workers, 
while the State and local government survey 
includes all governments, regardless of the 
number of workers. All three surveys include 
full- and part-time workers, and workers in all 
50 States and the District of Columbia. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Employee Benefits Survey, contact the Of- 
fice of Compensation Levels and Trends on 
the Internet: 

http://stats.bls.gov/ebshome.htm 


Work stoppages 
Description of the series 


Data on work stoppages measure the num- 
ber and duration of major strikes or lockouts 
(involving 1,000 workers or more) occurring 
during the month (or year), the number of 
workers involved, and the amount of work 
time lost because of stoppage. These data are 
presented in table 27. 

Data are largely from a variety of pub- 
lished sources and cover only establish- 
ments directly involved in a stoppage. They 
do not measure the indirect or secondary 
effect of stoppages on other establishments 
whose employees are idle owing to material 
shortages or lack of service. 


Definitions 


Number of stoppages: The number of 
strikes and lockouts involving 1,000 work- 
ers or more and lasting a full shift or longer. 

Workers involved: The number of 
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workers directly involved in the stoppage. 

Number of days idle: The aggregate 
number of workdays lost by workers in- 
volved in the stoppages. 

Days of idleness as a percent of estimated 
working time: Aggregate workdays lost as a 
percent of the aggregate number of standard 
workdays in the period multiplied by total 
employment in the period. 


Notes on the data 


This series is not comparable with the one 
terminated in 1981 that covered strikes in- 
volving six workers or more. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on work 
stoppages data, contact the Office of Com- 
pensation and Working Conditions: (202) 
691-6282, or the Internet: 

http://stats.bls.gov/cbahome.htm 


Price Data 
(Tables 2; 28-38) 


PRICE DATA are gathered by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics from retail and pri- 
mary markets in the United States. Price 
indexes are given in relation to a base pe- 
riod—1982 = 100 for many Producer Price 
Indexes, 1982-84 = 100 for many Con- 
sumer Price Indexes (unless otherwise 
noted), and 1990 = 100 for International 
Price Indexes. 


Consumer Price Indexes 
Description of the series 


The Consumer Price Index (CPI) is a mea- 
sure of the average change in the prices paid 
by urban consumers for a fixed market bas- 
ket of goods and services. The CPI is calcu- 
lated monthly for two population groups, one 
consisting only of urban households whose 
primary source of income is derived from the 
employment of wage earners and clerical 
workers, and the other consisting of all ur- 
ban households. The wage earner index (CPI- 
W) is acontinuation of the historic index that 
was introduced well over a half-century ago 
for use in wage negotiations. As new uses 
were developed for the CPI in recent years, 
the need for a broader and more representa- 
tive index became apparent. The all-urban 
consumer index (CPI-U), introduced in 1978, 
is representative of the 1993—95 buying hab- 
its of about 87 percent of the noninstitutional 
population of the United States at that time, 
compared with 32 percent represented in the 
cPI-W. In addition to wage earners and cleri- 
cal workers, the CPI-U covers professional, 
managerial, and technical workers, the self- 
employed, short-term workers, the unem- 
ployed, retirees, and others not in the labor 
force. 


The cp! is based on prices of food, cloth- 
ing, shelter, fuel, drugs, transportation fares, 
doctors’ and dentists’ fees, and other goods 
and services that people buy for day-to-day 
living. The quantity and quality of these 
items are kept essentially unchanged between 
major revisions so that only price changes 
will be measured. All taxes directly associ- 
ated with the purchase and use of items are 
included in the index. 

Data collected from more than 23,000 re- 
tail establishments and 5,800 housing units 
in 87 urban areas across the country are used 
to develop the “U.S. city average.” Separate 
estimates for 14 major urban centers are pre- 
sented in table 29. The areas listed are as in- 
dicated in footnote | to the table. The area 
indexes measure only the average change in 
prices for each area since the base period, and 
do not indicate differences in the level of 
prices among cities. 


Notes on the data 


In January 1983, the Bureau changed the 
way in which homeownership costs are 
meaured for the cPI-U. A rental equivalence 
method replaced the asset-price approach to 
homeownership costs for that series. In 
January 1985, the same change was made 
in the cpI-w. The central purpose of the 
change was to separate shelter costs from 
the investment component of home-owner- 
ship so that the index would reflect only the 
cost of shelter services provided by owner- 
occupied homes. An updated CPI-U and CPI- 
W were introduced with release of the Janu- 
ary 1987 and January 1998 data. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on con- 
sumer prices, contact the Division of Con- 
sumer Prices and Price Indexes: (202) 
691-7000. 


Producer Price Indexes 


Description of the series 


Producer Price Indexes (PPI) measure av- 
erage changes in prices received by domes- 
tic producers of commodities in all stages 
of processing. The sample used for calcu- 
lating these indexes currently contains about 
3,200 commodities and about 80,000 quo- 
tations per month, selected to represent the 
movement of prices of all commodities pro- 
duced in the manufacturing; agriculture, for- 
estry, and fishing; mining; and gas and elec- 
tricity and public utilities sectors. The stage- 
of-processing structure of PPI organizes 
products by class of buyer and degree of 
fabrication (that is, finished goods, interme- 
diate goods, and crude materials). The tradi- 
tional commodity structure of PPI organizes 
products by similarity of end use or mate- 
rial composition. The industry and product 
structure of PPI organizes data in 
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accordance with the Standard Industrial Clas- 
sification (SIC) and the product code exten- 
sion of the sic developed by the U.S. Bu- 
reau of the Census. 

To the extent possible, prices used in 
calculating Producer Price Indexes apply 
to the first significant commercial transac- 
tion in the United States from the produc- 
tion or central marketing point. Price data 
are generally collected monthly, primarily 
by mail questionnaire. Most prices are 
obtained directly from producing companies 
on a voluntary and confidential basis. Prices 
generally are reported for the Tuesday of 
the week containing the 13th day of the 
month. 

Since January 1992, price changes for the 
various commodities have been averaged 
together with implicit quantity weights 
representing their importance in the total net 
selling value of all commodities as of 1987. 
The detailed data are aggregated to obtain 
indexes for stage-of-processing groupings, 
commodity groupings, durability-of-product 
groupings, and a number of special composite 
groups. All Producer Price Index data are 
subject to revision 4 months after original 
publication. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on pro- 
ducer prices, contact the Division of In- 
dustrial Prices and Price Indexes: (202) 
691-7705. 


International Price Indexes 


Description of the series 


The International Price Program produces 
monthly and quarterly export and import 
price indexes for nonmilitary goods traded 
between the United States and the rest of the 
world. The export price index provides a 
measure of price change for all products sold 
by U.S. residents to foreign buyers. (“Resi- 
dents” is defined as in the national income 
accounts; it includes corporations, busi- 
nesses, and individuals, but does not require 
the organizations to be U.S. owned nor the 
individuals to have U.S. citizenship.) The 
import price index provides a measure of 
price change for goods purchased from other 
countries by U.S. residents. 

The product universe for both the import 
and export indexes includes raw materials, 
agricultural products, semifinished manufac- 
tures, and finished manufactures, including 
both capital and consumer goods. Price data 
for these items are collected primarily by 
mail questionnaire. In nearly all cases, the 
data are collected directly from the exporter 
or importer, although in a few cases, prices 
are obtained from other sources. 

To the extent possible, the data gathered 
refer to prices at the U.S. border for exports 
and at either the foreign border or the U.S. 
border for imports. For nearly all products, 


the prices refer to transactions completed dur- 
ing the first week of the month. Survey re- 
spondents are asked to indicate all discounts, 
allowances, and rebates applicable to the re- 
ported prices, so that the price used in the 
calculation of the indexes is the actual price for 
which the product was bought or sold. 

In addition to general indexes of prices 
for U.S. exports and imports, indexes are also 
published for detailed product categories of 
exports and imports. These categories are 
defined according to the five-digit level of 
detail for the Bureau of Economic Analysis 
End-use Classification (SITC), and the four- 
digit level of detail for the Harmonized 
System. Aggregate import indexes by coun- 
try or region of origin are also available. 

BLS publishes indexes for selected catego- 
ries of internationally traded services, calcu- 
lated on an international basis and on a bal- 
ance-of-payments basis. 


Notes on the data 


The export and import price indexes are 
weighted indexes of the Laspeyres type. Price 
relatives are assigned equal importance 
within each harmonized group and are then 
aggregated to the higher level. The values as- 
signed to each weight category are based on 
trade value figures compiled by the Bureau 
of the Census. The trade weights currently 
used to compute both indexes relate to 1995. 

Because a price index depends on the same 
items being priced from period to period, it is 
necessary to recognize when a product’s speci- 
fications or terms of transaction have been 
modified. For this reason, the Bureau’s ques- 
tionnaire requests detailed descriptions of the 
physical and functional characteristics of the 
products being priced, as well as information 
on the number of units bought or sold, dis- 
counts, credit terms, packaging, class of buyer 
or seller, and so forth. When there are changes 
in either the specifications or terms of trans- 
action of a product, the dollar value of each 
change is deleted from the total price change 
to obtain the “pure” change. Once this value 
is determined, a linking procedure is em- 
ployed which allows for the continued repric- 
ing of the item. 

For the export price indexes, the preferred 
pricing is f.a.s. (free alongside ship) U.S. port 
of exportation. When firms report export 
prices f.0.b. (free on board), production point 
information is collected which enables the 
Bureau to calculate a shipment cost to the port 
of exportation. An attempt is made to collect 
two prices for imports. The first is the import 
price f.0.b. at the foreign port of exportation, 
which is consistent with the basis for valua- 
tion of imports in the national accounts. The 
second is the import price c.i.f.(costs, insur- 
ance, and freight) at the U.S. port of importa- 
tion, which also includes the other costs as- 


sociated with bringing the product to the U.S. 
border. It does not, however, include duty 
charges. For a given product, only one price 
basis series is used in the construction of an 
index. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on inter- 
national prices, contact the Division of Inter- 
national Prices: (202) 691-7155. 


Productivity Data 
(Tables 2; 39-42) 


Business sector and major 
sectors 


Description of the series 


The productivity measures relate real output 
to real input. As such, they encompass a fam- 


’ ily of measures which include single-factor 


input measures, such as output per hour, out- 
put per unit of labor input, or output per unit 
of capital input, as well as measures of mul- 
tifactor productivity (output per unit of com- 
bined labor and capital inputs). The Bureau 
indexes show the change in output relative 
to changes in the various inputs. The mea- 
sures cover the business, nonfarm business, 
manufacturing, and nonfinancial corporate 
sectors. 

Corresponding indexes of hourly com- 
pensation, unit labor costs, unit nonlabor 
payments, and prices are also provided. 


Definitions 


Output per hour of all persons (labor pro- 
ductivity) is the quantity of goods and ser- 
vices produced per hour of labor input. Out- 
put per unit of capital services (capital pro- 
ductivity) is the quantity of goods and ser- 
vices produced per unit of capital services 
input. Multifactor productivity is the quan- 
tity of goods and services produced per com- 
bined inputs. For private business and pri- 
vate nonfarm business, inputs include labor 
and capital units. For manufacturing, in- 
puts include labor, capital, energy, non-en- 
ergy materials, and purchased business ser- 
vices. 

Compensation per hour is total compen- 
sation divided by hours at work. Total com- 
pensation equals the wages and salaries of 
employees plus employers’ contributions for 
social insurance and private benefit plans, 
plus an estimate of these payments for the 
self-employed (except for nonfinancial cor- 
porations in which there are no self-em- 
ployed). Real compensation per hour is 
compensation per hour deflated by the 
change in the Consumer Price Index for All 
Urban Consumers. 

Unit labor costs are the labor compen- 
sation costs expended in the production ofa 


unit of output and are derived by dividing 
compensation by output. Unit nonlabor 
payments include profits, depreciation, 
interest, and indirect taxes per unit of out- 
put. They are computed by subtracting 
compensation of all persons from current- 
dollar value of output and dividing by out- 
put. 

Unit nonlabor costs contain all the 
components of unit nonlabor payments ex- 
cept unit profits. 

Unit profits include corporate profits 
with inventory valuation and capital con- 
sumption adjustments per unit of output. 

Hours of all persons are the total hours 
at work of payroll workers, self-employed 
persons, and unpaid family workers. 

Labor inputs are hours of all persons ad- 
justed for the effects of changes in the edu- 
cation and experience of the labor force. 

Capital services are the flow of services 
from the capital stock used in production. It 
is developed from measures of the net stock 
of physical assets—equipment, structures, 
land, and inventories—weighted by rental 
prices for each type of asset. 

Combined units of labor and capital 
inputs are derived by combining changes in 
labor and capital input with weights which 
represent each component’s share of total 
cost. Combined units of labor, capital, energy, 
materials, and purchased business services are 
similarly derived by combining changes in 
each input with weights that represent each 
input’s share of total costs. The indexes for 
each input and for combined units are based 
on changing weights which are averages of the 
shares in the current and preceding year (the 
Tornquist index-number formula). 


Notes on the data 


Business sector output is an annually-weighted 
index constructed by excluding from real gross 
domestic product (cpp) the following outputs: 
general government, nonprofit institutions, 
paid employees of private households, and the 
rental value of owner-occupied dwellings. 
Nonfarm business also excludes farming. Pri- 
vate business and private nonfarm business 
further exclude government enterprises. The 
measures are supplied by the U.S. Department 
of Commerce’s Bureau of Economic Analy- 
sis. Annual estimates of manufacturing sectoral 
output are produced by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. Quarterly manufacturing output in- 
dexes from the Federal Reserve Board are ad- 
justed to these annual output measures by the 
BLS. Compensation data are developed from 
data of the Bureau of Economic Analysis and 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Hours data are 
developed from data of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

The productivity and associated cost mea- 
sures in tables 39-42 describe the relation- 
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ship between output in real terms and the 
labor and capital inputs involved in its pro- 
duction. They show the changes from period 
to period in the amount of goods and ser- 
vices produced per unit of input. 

Although these measures relate output to 
hours and capital services, they do not mea- 
sure the contributions of labor, capital, or any 
other specific factor of production. Rather, 
they reflect the joint effect of many influences, 
including changes in technology; shifts in the 
composition of the labor force; capital invest- 
ment; level of output; changes in the utiliza- 
tion of capacity, energy, material, and research 
and development; the organization of produc- 
tion; managerial skill; and characteristics and 
efforts of the work force. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this 
productivity series, contact the Division of 
Productivity Research: (202) 691-5606. 


Industry productivity 
measures 


Description of the series 


The BLS industry productivity data 
supplement the measures for the business 
economy and major sectors with annual 
measures of labor productivity for selected 
industries at the three- and four-digit levels 
of the Standard Industrial Classification 
system. In addition to labor productivity, 
the industry data also include annual 
measures of compensation and unit labor 
costs for three-digit industries and measures 
of multifactor productivity for three-digit 
manufacturing industries and railroad 
transportation. The industry measures differ 
in methodology and data sources from the 
productivity measures for the major sectors 
because the industry measures are 
developed independently of the National 
Income and Product Accounts framework 
used for the major sector measures. 


Definitions 


Output per hour is derived by dividing an index 
of industry output by an index of labor input. 
For most industries, output indexes are de- 
rived from data on the value of industry out- 
put adjusted for price change. For the remain- 
ing industries, output indexes are derived from 
data on the physical quantity of production. 

The labor input series consist of the hours 
ofall employees (production workers and non- 
production workers), the hours of all persons 
(paid employees, partners, proprietors, and 
unpaid family workers), or the number of em- 
ployees, depending upon the industry. 

Unit labor costs represent the labor 
compensation costs per unit of output pro- 
duced, and are derived by dividing an index 
of labor compensation by an index of out- 


put. Labor compensation includes pay- 
roll as well as supplemental payments, in- 
cluding both legally required expenditures 
and payments for voluntary programs. 

Multifactor productivity is derived by 
dividing an index of industry output by an 
index of the combined inputs consumed in 
producing that output. Combined inputs 
include capital, labor, and intermediate pur- 
chases. The measure of capital input used 
represents the flow of services from the 
capital stock used in production. It is devel- 
oped from measures of the net stock of 
physical assets—equipment, structures, 
land, and inventories. The measure of in- 
termediate purchases is a combination of 
purchased materials, services, fuels, and 
electricity. 


Notes on the data 


The industry measures are compiled from 
data produced by the Bureau of Labox Statis- 
tics and the Bureau of the Census, with addi- 
tional data supplied by other government 
agencies, trade associations, and other 
sources. 

For most industries, the productivity 
indexes refer to the output per hour of all 
employees. For some trade and services in- 
dustries, indexes of output per hour of all 
persons (including self-employed) are con- 
structed. For some transportation indus- 
tries, only indexes of output per employee 
are prepared. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Industry Produc- 
tivity Studies: (202) 691-5618. 


International Comparisons 
(Tables 43-45) 


Labor force and 
unemployment 


Description of the series 


Tables 43 and 44 present comparative meas- 
ures of the labor force, employment, and un- 
employment—approximating U.S. con- 
cepts—for the United States, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, Japan, and several European countries. 
The unemployment statistics (and, to a lesser 
extent, employment statistics) published by 
other industrial countries are not, in most 
cases, comparable to U.S. unemployment 
Statistics. Therefore, the Bureau adjusts the 
figures for selected countries, where neces- 
sary, for all known major definitional differ- 
ences. Although precise comparability may 
not be achieved, these adjusted figures pro- 
vide a better basis for international compari- 
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sons than the figures regularly published by 
each country. For further information on ad- 
justments and comparability issues, see 
Constance Sorrentino, “International unem- 
ployment rates: how comparable are they?” 
Monthly Labor Review, June 2000, pp. 3-20. 


Definitions 


For the principal U.S. definitions of the labor 
force, employment, and unemployment, see 
the Notes section on Employment and Unem- 
ployment Data: Household survey data. 


Notes on the data 


The adjusted statistics have been adapted to 
the age at which compulsory schooling ends 
in each country, rather than to the U.S. stan- 
dard of 16 years of age and older. Therefore, 
the adjusted statistics relate to the popula- 
tion aged 16 and older in France, Sweden, 
and the United Kingdom; 15 and older in 
Australia, Japan, Germany, Italy from 1993 
onward, and the Netherlands; and 14 and older 
in Italy prior to 1993. An exception to this 
rule is that the Canadian statistics for 1976 
onward are adjusted to cover ages 16 and 
older, whereas the age at which compulsory 
schooling ends remains at 15. The institu- 
tional population is included in the denomi- 
nator of the labor force participation rates 
and employment-population ratios for Japan 
and Germany; it is excluded for the United 
States and the other countries. 

In the U.S. labor force survey, persons on 
layoff who are awaiting recall to their jobs 
are Classified as unemployed. European and 
Japanese layoff practices are quite different 
in nature from those in the United States; 
therefore, strict application of the U.S. defi- 
nition has not been made on this point. For 
further information, see Monthly Labor Re- 
view, December 1981, pp. 8-11. 

The figures for one or more recent years 
for France, Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, 
and the United Kingdom are calculated using 
adjustment factors based on labor force sur- 
veys for earlier years and are considered pre- 
liminary. The recent-year measures for these 
countries, therefore, are subject to revision 
whenever data from more current labor force 
surveys become available. 

There are breaks in the data series for the 
United States (1990, 1994, 1997, 1998, 1999, 
2000), Canada (1976) France (1992), Ger- 
many (1991), Italy (1991, 1993), the Neth- 
erlands (1988), and Sweden (1987). 

For the United States, the break in series 
reflects a major redesign of the labor force 
survey questionnaire and collection method- 
ology introduced in January 1994. Revised 
population estimates based on the 1990 cen- 
sus, adjusted for the estimated undercount, 
also were incorporated. In 1996, previously 


published data for the 1990-93 period were 
revised to reflect the 1990 census-based 
population controls, adjusted for the un- 
dercount. In 1997, revised population con- 
trols were introduced into the household sur- 
vey. Therefore, the data are not strictly 
conparable with prior years. In 1998, new 
composite estimation procedures and minor 
revisions in population controls were intro- 
duced into the household survey. Therefore, 
the data are not strictly comparable with data 
for 1997 and earlier years. See the Notes sec- 
tion on Employment and Unemployment 
Data of this Review. 

BLS recently introduced a new adjusted 
series for Canada. Beginning with the data 
for 1976, Canadian data are adjusted to more 
closely approximate U.S. concepts. Adjust- 
ments are made to the unemployed and labor 
force to exclude: (1) 15-year-olds; (2) pas- 
sive jobseekers (persons only reading news- 
paper ads as their method of job search); (3) 
persons waiting to start a new job who did 
not seek work in the past 4 weeks; and (4) 
persons unavailable for work due to personal 
or family responsibilities. An adjustment is 
made to include full-tine students looking for 
full-time work. The impact of the adjust- 
ments was to lower the annual average unem- 
ployment rate by 0.1—-0.4 percentage point 
in the 1980s and 0.4—1.0 percentage point in 
the 1990s. 

For France, the 1992 break reflects the 
substitution of standardized European Union 
Statistical Office (EUROSTAT) unemployment 
Statistics for the unemployment data esti- 
mated according to the International Labor 
Office (ILO) definition and published in the 
Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development (OECD) annual yearbook and 
quarterly update. This change was made be- 
cause the EUROSTAT data are more up-to-date 
than the OECD figures. Also, since 1992, the 
EUROSTAT definitions are closer to the U.S. 
definitions than they were in prior years. The 
impact of this revision was to lower the un- 
employment rate by 0.1 percentage point in 
1992 and 1993, by 0.4 percentage point in 
1994, and 0.5 percentage point in 1995. 

For Germany, the data for 1991 onward 
refer to unified Germany. Data prior to 1991 
relate to the former West Germany. The im- 
pact of including the former East Germany 
was to increase the unemployment rate from 
4.3 to 5.6 percent in 1991. 

For Italy, the 1991 break reflects a revi- 
sion in the method of weighting sample data. 
The impact was to increase the unemploy- 
ment rate by approximately 0.3 percentage 
point, from 6.6 to 6.9 percent in 1991. 

In October 1992, the survey methodol- 
ogy was revised and the definition of unem- 
ployment was changed to include only those 
who were actively looking for a job within 
the 30 days preceding the survey and who 


were available for work. In addition, the 
lower age limit for the labor force was raised 
from 14 to 15 years. (Prior to these changes, 
BLS adjusted Italy’s published unemploy- 
ment rate downward by excluding from the 
unemployed those persons who had not 
actively sought work in the past 30 days.) 
The break in the series also reflects the incor- 
poration of the 1991 population census re- 
sults. The impact of these changes was to 
raise Italy’s adjusted unemployment rate by 
approximately 1.2 percentage points, from 
8.3 to 9.5 percent in fourth-quarter 1992. 
These changes did not affect employment 
significantly, except in 1993. Estimates by 
the Italian Statistical Office indicate that em- 
ployment declined by about 3 percent in 
1993, rather than the nearly 4 percent indi- 
cated by the data shown in table 44. This 
difference is attributable mainly to the incor- 


‘ poration of the 1991 population benchmarks 


in the 1993 data. Data for earlier years have 
not been adjusted to incorporate the 1991 
census results. 

For the Netherlands, a new survey ques- 
tionnaire was introduced in 1992 that allowed 
for a closer application of ILO guidelines. 
EUROSTAT has revised the Dutch series back 
to 1988 based on the 1992 changes. The 1988 
revised unemployment rate is 7.6 percent; 
the previous estimate for the same year was 
9.3 percent. 

There have been two breaks in series in 
the Swedish labor force survey, in 1987 and 
1993. Adjustments have been made for the 
1993 break back to 1987. In 1987, a new 
questionnaire was introduced. Questions re- 
garding current availability were added and 
the period of active workseeking was re- 
duced from 60 days to 4 weeks. These 
changes lowered Sweden’s 1987 unemploy- 
ment rate by 0.4 percentage point, from 2.3 
to 1.9 percent. In 1993, the measurement 
period for the labor force survey was 
changed to represent all 52 weeks of the year 
rather than one week each month and a new 
adjustment for population totals was intro- 
duced. The impact was to raise the unem- 
ployment rate by approximately 0.5 per- 
centage point, from 7.6 to 8.1 percent. Sta- 
tistics Sweden revised its labor force survey 
data for 1987-92 to take into account the 
break in 1993. The adjustment raised the 
Swedish unemployment rate by 0.2 percent- 
age point in 1987 and gradually rose to 0.5 
percentage point in 1992. 

Beginning with 1987, BLS has adjusted the 
Swedish data to classify students who also 
sought work as unemployed. The impact of 
this change was to increase the adjusted un- 
employment rate by 0.1 percentage point in 
1987 and by 1.8 percentage points in 1994, 
when unemployment was higher. In 1998, 
the adjusted unemployment rate had risen 
from 6.5 to 8.4 percent due to the adjustment 


to include students. 

The net effect of the 1987 and 1993 
changes and the BLS adjustment for students 
seeking work lowered Sweden’s 1987 unem- 
ployment rate from 2.3 to 2.2 percent. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Foreign Labor 
Statistics: (202) 691-5654. 


Manufacturing productivity 
and labor costs 


Description of the series 


Table 45 presents comparative indexes of 
manufacturing labor productivity (output per 
hour), output, total hours, compensation per 
hour, and unit labor costs for the United 
States, Canada, Japan, and nine European 
countries. These measures are trend compari- 
sons—that is, series that measure changes 
over time—rather than level comparisons. 
There are greater technical problems in com- 
paring the levels of manufacturing output 
among countries. 

BLS constructs the comparative indexes 
from three basic aggregate measures—output, 
total labor hours, and total compensation. 
The hours and compensation measures refer 
to all employed persons (wage and salary 
earners plus self-employed persons and un- 
paid family workers) in the United States, 
Canada, Japan, France, Germany, Norway, 
and Sweden, and to all employees (wage and 
salary earners) in the other countries. 


Definitions 


Output, in general, refers to value added in 
manufacturing from the national accounts of 
each country. However, the output series 
for Japan prior to 1970 is an index of indus- 
trial production, and the national accounts 
measures for the United Kingdom are essen- 
tially identical to their indexes of industrial 
production. 

The 1977-97 output data for the United 
States are the gross product originating (value 
added) measures prepared by the Bureau of 
Economic Analysis of the U.S. Department 
of Commerce. Comparable manufacturing 
output data currently are not available prior 
to 1977. 

U.S. gross product originating is a chain- 
type annual-weighted series. (For more in- 
formation on the U.S. measure, see Robert E. 
Yuskavage, “Improved Estimates of Gross 
Product by Industry, 1959-94,” Survey of 
Current Business, August 1996, pp. 133-— 
55.) The Japanese value added series is based 
upon one set of fixed price weights for the 
years 1970 through 1997. Output series for 
the other foreign economies also employ fixed 
price weights, but the weights are updated 
periodically (for example, every 5 or 10 years). 
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Current Labor Statistics 


To preserve the comparability of the U.S. 
measures with those for other economies, BLS 
uses gross product originating in manufac- 
turing for the United States for these com- 
parative measures. The gross product origi- 
nating series differs from the manufacturing 
output series that BLS publishes in its news 
releases on quarterly measures of U.S. pro- 
ductivity and costs (and that underlies the 
measures that appear in tables 39 and 41 in 
this section). The quarterly measures are on 
a‘‘sectoral output” basis, rather than a value- 
added basis. Sectoral output is gross output 
less intrasector transactions. 

Total labor hours refers to hours worked 
in all countries. The measures are developed 
trom statistics of manufacturing employment 
and average hours. The series used for France 
(from 1970 forward), Norway, and Sweden 
are Official series published with the national 
accounts. Where official total hours series are 
not available, the measures are developed by 
BLS using employment figures published with 
the national accounts, or other comprehen- 
sive employment series, and estimates of 
annual hours worked. For Germany, BLS uses 
estimates of average hours worked developed 
by a research institute connected to the Min- 
istry of Labor for use with the national ac- 
counts employment figures. For the other 
countries, BLS constructs its own estimates 
of average hours. 

Denmark has not published estimates of 
average hours for 1994—97; therefore, the BLS 
measure of labor input for Denmark ends in 
19935 

Total compensation (labor cost) includes 
all payments in cash or in-kind made directly 
to employees plus employer expenditures for 
legally required insurance programs and con- 
tractual and private benefit plans. The mea- 
sures are from the national accounts of each 
country, except those for Belgium, which are 
developed by BLS using statistics on employ- 
ment, average hours, and hourly compensa- 
tion. For Canada, France, and Sweden, com- 
pensation is increased to account for other sig- 
nificant taxes on payroll or employment. For 
the United Kingdom, compensation is reduced 
between 1967 and 1991 to account for em- 
ployment-related subsidies. Self-employed 
workers are included in the all-employed-per- 
sons measures by assuming that their hourly 
compensation is equal to the average for wage 
and salary employees. 


Notes on the data 


In general, the measures relate to total manu- 
facturing as defined by the International Stan- 
dard Industrial Classification. However, the 
measures for France (for all years) and Italy 
(beginning 1970) refer to mining and manu- 
facturing less energy-related products, and 
the measures for Denmark include mining 


and exclude manufacturing handicrafts from 
1960 to 1966. 

The measures for recent years may be 
based on current indicators of manufactur- 
ing output (such as industrial production in- 
dexes), employment, average hours, and 
hourly compensation until national accounts 
and other statistics used for the long-term 
measures become available. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Foreign Labor 
Statistics: (202) 691-5654. 


Occupational Injury 
and Illness Data 


(Tables 46-47) 


Survey of Occupational 
Injuries and Illnesses 


Description of the series 


The Survey of Occupational Injuries and TIII- 
nesses collects data from employers about their 
workers’ job-related nonfatal injuries and ill- 
nesses. The information that employers provide 
is based on records that they maintain under 
the Occupational Safety and Health Act of 
1970. Self-employed individuals, farms with 
fewer than 11 employees, employers regulated 
by other Federal safety and health laws, and 
Federal, State, and local government agencies 
are excluded from the survey. 

The survey is a Federal-State coopera- 
tive program with an independent sample 
selected for each participating State. A strati- 
fied random sample with a Neyman alloca- 
tion is selected to represent all private in- 
dustries in the State. The survey is stratified 
by Standard Industrial Classification and 
size of employment. 


Definitions 


Under the Occupational Safety and Health 
Act, employers maintain records of nonfatal 
work-related injuries and illnesses that in- 
volve one or more of the following: loss of 
consciousness, restriction of work or motion, 
transfer to another job, or medical treatment 
other than first aid. 

Occupational injury is any injury such as 
a cut, fracture, sprain, or amputation that re- 
sults from a work-related event or a single, in- 
stantaneous exposure in the work environment. 

Occupational illness is an abnormal con- 
dition or disorder, other than one resulting from 
an occupational injury, caused by exposure to 
factors associated with employment. It in- 
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cludes acute and chronic illnesses or disease 
which may be caused by inhalation, absorp- 
tion, ingestion, or direct contact. 

Lost workday injuries and illnesses are 
cases that involve days away from work, or 
days of restricted work activity, or both. 

Lost workdays include the number of 
workdays (consecutive or not) on which 
the employee was either away from work 
or at work in some restricted capacity, or 
both, because of an occupational injury or 
illness. BLS measures of the number and 
incidence rate of lost workdays were dis- 
continued beginning with the 1993 survey. 
The number of days away from work or 
days of restricted work activity does not 
include the day of injury or onset of illness 
or any days on which the employee would 
not have worked, such as a Federal holiday, 
even though able to work. 

Incidence rates are computed as the 
number of injuries and/or illnesses or lost 
work days per 100 full-time workers. 


Notes on the data 


The definitions of occupational injuries and 
illnesses are from Recordkeeping Guidelines 
for Occupational Injuries and Iinesses (U.S. 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, September 1986). 

Estimates are made for industries and em- 
ployment size classes for total recordable cases, 
lost workday cases, days away from work 
cases, and nonfatal cases without lost work- 
days. These data also are shown separately for 
injuries. Illness data are available for seven cat- 
egories: occupational skin diseases or disorders, 
dust diseases of the lungs, respiratory condi- 
tions due to toxic agents, poisoning (systemic 
effects of toxic agents), disorders due to physi- 
cal agents (other than toxic materials), disor- 
ders associated with repeated trauma, and all 
other occupational illnesses. 

The survey continues to measure the num- 
ber of new work-related illness cases which 
are recognized, diagnosed, and reported dur- 
ing the year. Some conditions, for example, 
long-term latent illnesses caused by exposure 
to carcinogens, often are difficult to relate to 
the workplace and are not adequately recog- 
nized and reported. These long-term latent ill- 
nesses are believed to be understated in the 
survey’s illness measure. In contrast, the over- 
whelming majority of the reported new ill- 
nesses are those which are easier to directly 
relate to workplace activity (for example, con- 
tact dermatitis and carpal tunnel syndrome). 

Most of the estimates are in the form of 
incidence rates, defined as the number of in- 
juries and illnesses per 100 equivalent full- 
time workers. For this purpose, 200,000 em- 
ployee hours represent 100 employee years 
(2,000 hours per employee). Full detail on the 


available measures is presented in the annual 
bulletin, Occupational Injuries and Illnesses: 
Counts, Rates, and Characteristics. 

Comparable data for more than 40 States 
and territories are available from the BLS Of- 
fice of Safety, Health and Working Condi- 
tions. Many of these States publish data on 
State and local government employees in ad- 
dition to private industry data. 

Mining and railroad data are furnished to 
BLS by the Mine Safety and Health Adminis- 
tration and the Federal Railroad Administra- 
tion. Data from these organizations are in- 
cluded in both the national and State data 
published annually. 

With the 1992 survey, BLS began publish- 
ing details on serious, nonfatal incidents re- 
sulting in days away from work. Included are 
some major characteristics of the injured and 
ill workers, such as occupation, age, gender, 
race, and length of service, as well as the cir- 
cumstances of their injuries and illnesses (na- 
ture of the disabling condition, part of body 
affected, event and exposure, and the source 
directly producing the condition). In general, 
these data are available nationwide for de- 
tailed industries and for individual States at 
more aggregated industry levels. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on occu- 
pational injuries and illnesses, contact the 
Office of Occupational Safety, Health and 
Working Conditions at (202) 691-6180, or 
access the Internet at: 

http://www.bls.gov/oshhome.htm 


Census of Fatal 
Occupational Injuries 


The Census of Fatal Occupational Injuries 
compiles a complete roster of fatal job-re- 
lated injuries, including detailed data about 
the fatally injured workers and the fatal 
events. The program collects and cross 
checks fatality information from multiple 
sources, including death certificates, State 
and Federal workers’ compensation reports, 
Occupational Safety and Health Administra- 
tion and Mine Safety and Health Administra- 
tion records, medical examiner and autopsy 
reports, media accounts, State motor vehicle 
fatality records, and follow-up questionnaires 
to employers. 

In addition to private wage and salary 
workers, the self-employed, family mem- 
bers, and Federal, State, and local govern- 
ment workers are covered by the program. 
To be included in the fatality census, the 
decedent must have been employed (that 
is working for pay, compensation, or 
profit) at the time of the event, engaged in 
a legal work activity, or present at the site 
of the incident as a requirement of his or 
her job. 


Definition 


A fatal work injury is any intentional or unin- 
tentional wound or damage to the body result- 


ing in death from acute exposure to energy, 
such as heat or electricity, or kinetic energy 
from a crash, or from the absence of such es- 
sentials as heat or oxygen caused by a specific 
event or incident or series of events within a 
single workday or shift. Fatalities that occur 
during a person’s commute to or from work 
are excluded from the census, as well as work- 
related illnesses, which can be difficult 
to identify due to long latency periods. 


Notes on the data 


Twenty-eight data elements are collected, 
coded, and tabulated in the fatality program, 
including information about the fatally in- 
jured worker, the fatal incident, and the ma- 
chinery or equipment involved. Summary 
worker demographic data and event charac- 
teristics are included in a national news re- 
lease that is available about 8 months after 
the end of the reference year. The Census of 
Fatal Occupational Injuries was initiated in 
1992 as a joint Federal-State effort. Most 
States issue summary information at the time 
of the national news release. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Census of Fatal Occupational Injuries con- 
tact the BLS Office of Safety, Health, and 
Working Conditions at (202) 691-6175, or 
the Internet at: 

http://www.bls.gov/oshhome.htm 


Bureau of Labor Statistics Internet 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics World Wide Web site on the Internet contains a range of 
data on consumer and producer prices, employment and unemployment, occupational com- 
pensation, employee benefits, workplace injuries and illnesses, and productivity. The 
homepage can be accessed using any Web browser: 


Also, some data can be accessed through anonymous FTP or Gopher at 


http://stats.bls.gov 


stats.bls.gov 
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Current Labor Statistics: Comparative Indicators 


1. Labor market indicators 


1999 2000 2001 
Selected indicators 1999 2000 
it IV I Il tT) IV ! iT] Wt 
Employment data 
Employment status of the civilian noninstitutionalized 

population (household survey): " 
Labor force participation rate 67.1 67.2 67.1 67.1 67.4 67.3 67.0 67.1 67.2 66.9 66.8 
Employment-population ratio , 64.3 64.5 64.2 64.3 64.6 64.6 64.3 64.4 64.4 63.9 63.6 
Unemployment rate................02..60e : 4.2 4.0 4.2 44 4.1 4.0 4.0 4.0 4.2 4.5 4.8 
MONS Pires sa cueatnssv ties seeevannvaee eee ercieae ; 4] 3.9 41 4.0 3.9 3.9 3.9 4.0 4.3 4.6 4.8 
NG 0 24 WBNS srvcsevecnecrsexdnacusreecerecsspopnererertease | 10.3 9.7 10.1 10.3 9.7 9.8 9.8 9.6 10.6 11.2 11.4 
25 years and over. | 3.0 2.8 3.0 2.9 2.8 2.8 2.8 2.9 3.1 3.4 3.6 
WONTON assay ape cae estes oe aces ao eipaeene 4.3 41 4.3 4.2 4.2 41 4.2 4.0 4.2 4.3 4.7 
16 to 24 years 9.5 8.9 9.6 9.4 9.5 9.0 8.6 8.6 8.6 9.2 10.1 
25 years and over... 3.3 3.2 3.3 Sst 3.2 32 3.3 3.0 FRG! 3.4 3.7 


Employment, nonfarm (payroll data), in thousands: ! 


128,916 | 131,759 129,073} 129,783! 130,984] 131,854] 131,927] 132,264] 132,559] 132,483] 132,342 
Private sector dtetesseseeeses} 108,709 | 111,079 | 108,874 | 109,507] 110,456) 110,917] 111,293] 111,669] 111,886) 111,702} 111,362 
GOOdS-prOoGUCinGyr-scecve-cunesesmectnnycaaesesard see scententace ear taas 25,507 25,709 25,459 25,524 25,704 25,711 25,732 25,704 25,621 25,310 24,986 


Manufacturing ?enctsssssces-creces saenvanespsseaceceves oeeseractes-svcy 18,552 18,469 18,516 18,482 18,504 18,510 18,487 18,378 18,188 17,882 17,555 
SO@NViCO= PrOGUCING! 4... 2<cnasccees ctqir: Jest hdeerenrones ce cusnepeeenveseocae 103,409 | 106,050} 103,614] 104,259] 105,280) 106,143] 106,195 | 106,560} 106,938] 107,173] 107,356 
Average hours: 
Private sector. 34.5 34.5 34.5 34.5 34.5 34.5 34.4 34.3 34.3 34.2 34.1 
Manufacturing. 41.7 41.6 41.8 41.7 41.8 41.8 41.5 41.1 41.0 40.8 40.7 
Overtime....... 4.6 4.6 46 4.7 47 4.7 4.5 4.3 41 3.9 4.0 
Employment Cost Index” 
Percent change in the ECI, compensation: 
All workers (excluding farm, household and Federal workers)... 3.4 41 14 9 1.3 1.0 1.0 af 1.3 9 1.2 
Private inGuStty WOIKOIS .cicice ccc cpaece cscs nesssversuresehvecexndanappsvovcnsnss 3.4 4.4 9 : 15 1.2 Er 1.4 1.0 9 
sae 
GOOUIS ORUICWN ac ow, cose sina cesrepe bas spabsae nee reneeon canst earsaenar ee 3.4 4.4 9 1.0 1.6 1.2 6 abe) 7 
' eee) 
Service-producing 3.4 4.4 9 8 1.4 1.2 0 aif 1.4 1.0 1.0 
State and local government workers.... 3.4 3.0 1.5 1.0 6 3 3 Fs 9 6 Zul 
Workers by bargaining status (private industry): 
2.7 4.0 9 Lh 1.3 1.0 1.2 is rh eal 1.0 
Nonunion... 3.6 44 9 1.0 a5 a2 1.0 yi 1:5 1.0 9 


} Quarterly data seasonally adjusted. 
? Annual changes are December-to-December changes. Quarterly changes are calculated using the last month of each quarter. 
$ Goods-producing industries include mining, construction, and manufacturing. Service-producing industries include all other private sector industries. 
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2. Annual and quarterly percent changes in compensation, prices, and productivity 


Selected measures 1999 | 2000 bh cae ann 
i} til IV I iT} i IV | i} 
Compensation data!” 
Employment Cost Index—compensation (wages, 
salaries, benefits): 
GIVI RONFAI IG ects Aivctasccracrissseairscoratcesrirecctansocterescoreerieael 3.4 41 1.0 1.1 0.9 1:3 1.0 1.0 0.7 1.3 0.9 
Private nonfarm....... 3.4 4.4 1.1 9 9 1.5 2) 9 cif 1.4 1.0 
Employment Cost Index—wages and salaries: 
GIVIANINONALM voccssccacunetas sca toreseacecevcchssscesszsncsvasves 3.5 3.8 1.0 141 8 1 1.0 1.1 6 aL 9 
Private nonfarm 3.5 3.9 1.2 9 9 1.2 1.0 1.0 6 1,2 1.0 
Price data’ 
Consumer Price Index (All Urban Consumers): All Items...... 20 1.0 if 1.0 2 sere Uh 8 -.1 1.0 1.0 
Producer Price Index: 

ERAISTOGQOOS RES 25555 sssunieress eke tecanenccecsacaagoescse ccteteesarthe 2.9 1.0 1.2 1.5 1 1.4 1.3 6 1.0 1.0 1.0 
Finished consumer goods... 3.8 1.0 1.8 2.2 -.2 1.8 1.8 er 1.0 1.0 1.0 
Gapltal QQuipmOnts ca. .cccacscccsnccseesatateresacencictenes #) 1.0 -.4 -.4 1.2 1 0 0 1.0 -1 1.0 

Intermediate materials, supplies, and components... At 3.7 1.0 1.9 1.9 al 1.9 1.6 1.0 -1 1.0 1.0 

COTS AROTI RNS oo os srcacccenteancarssasscoeesnssacsenntstemnne cet : 15.3 1.2 9.4 10.2 -3.5 9.1 THz 3 11 -1 1.0 

Productivity data® 
Output per hour of all persons: 
BUSUNOSS SECU sore h ccc anecostercanvsuratchacisnnae crtecnovtesteasteoreacrers 2.8 4.3 -1.1 2.9 7.0 -.6 7.3 1.0 3.0 0 2.8 


3. Alternative measures of wage and compensation changes 


Annual changes are December-to-December changes. Quarterly changes are 
calculated using the last month of each quarter. Compensation and price data are not 
seasonally adjusted, and the price data are not compounded. 
? Excludes Federal and private household workers. 
° Annual rates of change are computed by comparing annual averages. Quarterly per- 


cent changes reflect annual rates of change in quarterly indexes. The 
data are seasonally adjusted. 


* Output per hour of all employees. 


Quarterly average Four quarters ending 
Components 2000 2001 2000 2001 
Pee ee ——— 
i IV | 1) il Ml IV I i} 
1 i a =| 
Average hourly compensation: 
Pal DOTSONS; DUSINIOSS SQCION .33).05-,-<-<sscesesss-ssssnchsccnsyereasenascensteeveot 6.5 9.4 5.3 5.3 41 6.1 7.6 7.4 6.6 
All persons, nonfarm DUSINESS SECOM...........csccecescerseeceseeseeseereed au 8.9 5.1 48 4.5 6.3 7.4 7.2 6.5 
Employment Cost Index—compensation: 
Civilian nonfarmset tts te Mea, Boe, wera elt J 1.0 a7, ke} 9 1.2 4.3 44 44 3.9 
Private nonfarm. 9 AC 1.4 1.0 9 46 4.4 4.2 4.0 
Union. antes 1.2 45) 4 14 1.0 4.2 4.0 3.4 3.5 
PMWM WI Ti ws sors a nace naypsaricd se arte tps aire ssizanades inwn dds sastveassevaudtan 1.0 a 1.5 1.0 9 4.7 4.4 4.3 4.2 
State and local QOVErMMEMS. ...........:.sccsssssssssesssssssesssessorsssseeees 1.3 ath 9 6 21 3.3 3.0 3.3 3.6 
Employment Cost Index—wages and salaries: 
Civilian nonfarm: ne ee Pe cei fe Be 11 6 11 9 1.0 4.0 3.8 3.8 37. 
Private nonfarm. a 1.0 6 1.2 1.0 8 441 3.9 3.8 3.8 
UIMO NBs ers ceiaesisecs szcsnevactos sone inustesyanesonsddverbsetdas<ovsadassannaesvarvoxen 11 9 6 1.1 1.0 3.2 3.4 3.6 3.8 
Nonunion 1.0 6 1.2 d 8 43 4.0 3.9 3.7 
State and local governments.... iled/ td ot 5 1.9 3.5 3.3 3.5 3.7 


' Seasonally adjusted. "Quarterly average" is percent change from a quarter ago, at an annual rate. 


? Excludes Federal and household workers. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Labor Force Data 


4. Employment status of the population, by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


Bron ioumend status Annual average 2000 2001 ore 
and 1999 2000 | Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. We May June July Aug. Sept 
| = 
TOTAL 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population ..........-cccececsse--0 207,753 | 209,699 | 210,161 | 210,378 | 210,577 | 210,743 | 210,889 | 211,026 | 211,171 | 211,348 | 211,525 | 211,725 | 211,921 212;135:1°212;357 
Civilian labor force. ..| 139,368 | 140,863 | 140,847 | 141,000 | 141,136 | 141,489 | 141,955 | 141,751 | 141,868 | 141,757 | 141,272 | 141,354 | 141,774 | 141 350 | 142,190 
Participation rate......... 67.1 67.2 67.0 67.0 67.0 67.1 67.3 67.2 67.2 67.1 66.8 66.8 66.9 66.6 67.0 
Employed.........:eccsecceeee 133,488 | 135,208 | 135,310 | 135,464 | 135,478 | 135,836 | 135,999 | 135,815 | 135,780 | 135,354 | 135,103 | 134,932 | 135,379 | 134,393 135,181 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio®............. 64.3 64.5 64.4 64.4 64.3 64.5 64.5 64.4 64.3 64.0 63.9 63.7 63.9 63.4 63.7 
Unemployed Bl 0,800 5,655 5,537 5,536 5,658 5,653 5,956 5,936 6,088 6,402 6,169 6,422 6,395 6,957 7,009 
Unemployment rate... 4.2 4.0 3.9 3.9 4.0 4.0 4.2 4.2 4.3 4.5 44 4.5 4.5 4.9 4.9 
Not in the labor force........ 68,385 | 68,836 | 69,314 | 69,378| 69,441 69,254 | 68,934] 69,275] 69,304) 69,592) 70,254] 70,370} 70,147} 70,785| 70,167 
Men, 20 years and over 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ PM sea te pee 91,555 | 92,580 | 92,863 | 92,969} 93,061 93,117 | 93,184 | 93,227] 93,285} 93,410} 93,541 93,616 | 93,708] 93,810} 93,917 
Civilian labor force.............J 79,104} 70,930] 71,053) 71,155} 71,1385] 71,289] 71,492] 71,288) 71,261 71,575.) 71,351 71,346 | 71,555] 71,514) 71,894 
Participation rate......... 76.7 76.6 76.5 76.5 76.4 76.6 76.7 76.5 76.4 76.6 76.3 76.2 76.4 76.2 76.6 
EMmployedinccceecscee-seus-e- 67,761 68,580 | 68,728 | 68,774} 68,683) 68,848) 68,916) 68,761 68,534 | 68,706} 68,595] 68,466] 68,745] 68,402| 68,826 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio? 74.0 74.1 74.0 74.0 73.8 73.9 74.0 73.8 73.5 73.6 73.3 73.1 73.4 72.9 73.3 
Agriculture... 2,028 2,252 2,350 2,219 2,122 2,232 eee 2,154 2,150 2 AT 2,169 2,035 2,028 2,140 217s 
Nonagricultural 
industries................| 65,517 | 66,328 | 66,378| 66,555) 66,561 | 66,616} 66,795] 66,607| 66,383} 66,589] 66,426 | 66,430| 66,717] 66,262] 66,651 
Unemployed..............0.- 2,433 2,350 2,325 2,381 2,452 2,441 2,576 2,527 2,728 2,869 2,756 2,880 2,810 3,112 3,069 
Unemployment rate... 3.5 3.3 3:3 3.3 3.4 3.4 3.6 eh 3.8 4.0 3.9 4.0 3.9 4.4 4.3 


Women, 20 years and over 
Civilian noninstitutional | 
population’... cccceecccseeeee 100,158 | 101,078 | 101,321 | 101,448 | 101,533 | 101,612 | 101,643 | 101,686 | 101,779 | 101,870 | 101,938 | 102,023 | 102,067 | 102,165 | 102,277 
Civilian labor force... 60,840 | 61,565} 61,486) 61,528} 61,625/ 61,819] 62,126 | 62,220} 62,412 | 62,132} 62,119] 61,890] 62,145) 62,172] 62,242 
Participation rate... 60.7 60.9 60.7 60.6 60.7 60.8 61.1 61.2 61.3 61.0 60.9 60.7 60.9 60.9 60.9 


Employed 59,352 | 59,344 | 59,425} 59,506] 59,708| 59,894] 59,932| 60,178} 59,741 59,766 | 59,510} 59,752] 59,562] 59,489 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio”............. 58.5 58.7 58.6 58.6 58.6 58.8 58.9 58.9 59.1 58.6 58.6 58.3 58.5 58.3 58.2 
Agriculture..............00+ 803 818 764 748 797 822 852 839 819 847 822 752 773 766 826 
Nonagricultural 
industries...............4 57,752 | 58,535 58,580 | 58,677] 58,709 | 58,886 | 59,042 | 59,093} 59,359 | 58,895 | 58943} 58,759} 58,978) 58,796; 58,663 
Unemployed... 2,285 2,212 2,142 2,103 2,119 2,111 2,232 2,288 2,233 2,390 2,353 2,380 2,394 2,610 2,754 
Unemployment rate... 3.8 3.6 3.5 3.4 3.4 3.4 3.6 37 3.6 3.8 3.8 3.8 3.9 4.2 44 


Both sexes, 16 to 19 years 
Civilian noninstitutional 


population’ Mey a ORE hee) 16,040 | 16,042} 15,977] 15,960} 15,983] 16,014] 16,063] 16,113] 16,108] 16,068] 16,046] 16,086] 16,145] 16,161 16,163 
Civilian labor force... Al acRER) 8,369 8,308 8,317 8,376 8,381 8,337 8,243 8,195 8,050 7,802 8,118 8,074 7,664 8,054 
Participation rate......... 52.0 §2.2 52.0 52.1 52.4 52.3 51.9 512 50.9 50.1 48.6 50.5 50.0 47.4 49.8 
EMDIOVOd!s. <..cccecscconconssss 7,172 7,216 7,238 7,265 7,289 7,280 7,188 7,122 7,067 6,907 6,742 6,956 6,883 6,429 6,867 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio®............. 44.7 45.4 45.3 45.5 45.6 45.5 44.7 44.2 43.9 43.0 42.0 43.2 42.6 39.8 42.5 
Agriculture... 234 235 242 274 eon, 220 205 143 191 229 201 209 244 211 219 
Nonagricultural 
industries.................. 6,938 7,041 6,996 6,991 7,032 7,060 6,983 6,980 6,876 6,678 6,541 6,748 6,638 6,218 6,648 
Unemployed..............004. 1,162 1,093 1,070 1,052 1,087 1,101 1,149 1,121 27, 1,143 1,060 1,162 1,191 1,236 1,187 
Unemployment rate.... 13.9 13.1 12.9 12.6 13.0 13.1 13.8 13.6 13.8 14.2 13.6 14.3 14.8 16.1 14.7 
White 


Civilian noninstitutional 


population’ 173,085 | 174,428 | 174,745 | 174,899 | 175,034 | 175,145 | 175,246 | 175,362 | 175,416 | 175,533 | 175,653 | 175,789 | 175,924 176,069 | 176,220 
Civilian labor force --| 116,509 | 117,574 | 117,553 | 117,603 | 117,640 | 117,945 | 118,276 | 118,287 | 118,243 | 118,145 | 117,688 | 117,733 | 117,982 117,726 | 118,290 
Participation rate......... 67.3 67.4 67.3 67.2 67.2 67.3 67.5 67.5 67.4 67.3 67.0 67.0 67.1 66.9 67.1 


Employodinacecsncerscsnt 112,235 | 113,475 | 113,464 | 113,584 | 113,509 | 113,811 | 114,015 | 113,902 | 113,853 | 113,434 | 113,185 | 1 13,037 | 113,237 | 112,703 | 113,201 

Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio”............. 64.8 65.1 64.9 64.9 64.8 65.0 65.1 65.0 64.9 64.6 64.4 64.3 64.4 64.0 64.2 
Unemployed sl tere) 4,099 4,089 4,019 4,131 4,134 4,261 4,385 4,389 4,711 4,503 4,696 4,745 5,024 5,089 
Unemployment rate.... 3.7 3.5 3.5 3.4 3.5 3.5 3.6 37 St 4.0 3.8 4.0 4.0 4.3 4.3 

Black 
Civilian noninstitutional j 

population’ Been ete 24,855 | 25,218 | 25,299) 25,339] 25,376) 25,408] 25,382| 25,412] 25,441 25,472 | 25,501 | 25,533| 25,565] 25,604| 25,644 
Civilian labor force eatee vase 16,365 | 16,603} 16,489] 16,627] 16,732 | 16,742] 16,773] 16,691 16,789 | 16,666 | 16,639} 16,756| 16,693] 16,712] 16,792 
Participation rate......... 65.8 65.8 65.2 65.6 65.9 65.9 66.1 65.7 66.0 65.4 65.2 65.6 65.3 65.3 65.5 
EMDIOVOC i cvaxcsscscesereeene 15,056 | 15,334 | 15,304} 15,401 15,485 | 15,470) 15,372) 15,440] 15,348] 15,299] 15,311 15,343 | 15,374] 15,195 | 15,327 

Employment-pop- ; 
ulation ratio®............. 60.6 60.8 60.5 60.8 61.0 60.9 60.6 60.8 60.3 60.1 60.0 60.1 60.1 59.3 59.8 
Unemployed iad 1,309 1,269 1,185 1,226 1,247 1,272 1,401 1,251 1,441 1,367 1,328 1,413 1,320 AS 1,466 
Unemployment rate.... 8.0 7.6 123 7.4 tS 7.6 8.4 16S) 8.6 | 8.2 8.0 8.4 7.9 9.1 8.7 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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4. Continued—Employment status of the population, by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
[Numbers in thousands] 


Annual average 2000 2001 


[ 1999 | 2000 | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. L Dec. Jan. | Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. | Sept. 
Hispanic origin | 


Employment status 


Civilian noninstitutional 


population Fe RRA 21,650 | 22,393 | 22,555; 22,618| 22,687] 22,749 22,769 22,830 | 22,889 | 22,957) 23,021] 23,090] 23,157] 23,222] 23,288 
Civilian labor force.... = 15,368 | 15,513} 15,491 15,626 | 15,671 15,540 | 15,653 | 15,770] 15,775] 15,608] 15,570] 15,788] 15,772] 15,813 
Participation rate......... 67.7 68.6 68.8 68.5 68.9 68.9 68.2 68.6 68.9 68.7 67.8 67.4 68.2 67.9 67.9 


EMployed.csccccccccscsccensss0 13,720 14,492 14,647 14,711 14,686 | 14,772] 14,612 14,673 14,782 | 14,747] 14,634] 14,538] 14843] 14,778] 14,802 
Employment-pop- 

ulation ratio?............. 63.4 64.7 64.9 65.0 64.7 64.9 64.2 64.3 64.6 64.2 63.6 63.0 64.1 63.6 63.6 

Unemployed 945 876 866 780 940 899 927 980 988 1,028 975 1,032 945 994 1,010 


Unemployment rate.... 6.4 5.7 5.6 5.0 6.0 5.7 6.1 6.3 6.3 6.5 6.2 6.6 6.0 6.3 6.4 
annie ee cee ES <<<  ~ 


1 . . . 
The population figures are not seasonally adjusted. NOTE: Detail for the above race and Hispanic-origin groups will not sum to totals 
? Civilian employment as a percent of the civilian noninstitutional population. becausedata for the "other races" groups are not presented and Hispanics are included in 
both the white and black population groups. 


5. Selected employment indicators, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


{In thousands] 
Eee 
Annual average 2000 2001 
Selected categories [|- 
| 1999 2000 | Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. | Mar. | Apr. May June July Aug. | Sept. 


Characteristic 


Employed, 16 years and over..) 133,488 | 135,208 | 135,310 | 135,464 | 135,478 | 135,836 | 135,999 | 135,815 135,780 | 135,354 | 135,103 | 134,932 | 135,379 | 134,393 | 135,181 
72,293 | 72,398 | 72,427) 72,354| 72,534] 72,589] 72,359] 72,201] 72,245] 71,978] 71,926] 72,279] 71 690 | 72,333 
62,915 | 62,912] 63,037} 63,124} 63,302) 63,410] 63,456] 63,578] 63,109] 63,125] 63,006! 63,100] 62,703 62,848 


43,368 | 43,321 | 43,345 | 43,251 | 43,293] 43,134] 43,340] 43,385] 43,516] 43,733] 43,428] 43,294] 43,172 43,091 


33,708 | 33,491 | 33,622] 33,633} 33,635] 34,249] 34,059] 34,080] 33,662] 33,686] 33,380 33,603 | 33,805 | 33,664 
Women who maintain 


STNG csi aaa ere aha | 8,229 8,387 8,516 8,449 8,495 8,501 8,426 8,373 8,049 8,160 8,319 8,529 8,567 8,323 8,240 
Class of worker 
Agriculture: 
Wage and salary workers..... 1,944 2,034 2,018 2,041 2,005 2,019 1,983 1,839 1,910 1,902 1,958 1,775 1,786 1,850 1,884 
Self-employed workers........ 1,297 1,230 1,274 1,182 1,180 1,198 1,182 1,291 1,231 1,223 1,201 1,166 1,256 1,239 1,290 
Unpaid family workers.......... 40 38 38 32 25 34 25 29 36 47 38 36 22 29 23 


Nonagricultural industries: 
Wage and salary workers.....) 121,323 | 123,128 | 123,117 | 123,461 | 123,632 | 123,813 | 124,035 | 124,069 | 123,814 | 123,395 | 123,416 | 123,009 | 123,432 122,686 | 123,278 


Government..........:cscccceeee 18,903 19,053 | 19,003 | 19,073 | 19,146] 19,352] 18,843] 19,103] 19,134] 18,854] 19,067] 18812] 18919] 19,219] 19,397 
Private industries.................1 102,420 | 104,076 | 104,114 | 104,388 | 104,486 | 104,461 | 105,192 | 104,966 | 104,680 | 104,541 | 104,349 | 104,197 104,513 | 103,467 | 103,881 
Private households........1 933 890 824 812 827 879 859 823 881 812 789 744 790 827 809 
OEY Saas ecietoasataceteceseas 101,487 | 103,186 | 103,290 | 103,576 | 103,659 | 103,582 | 104,333 | 104,143 | 103,800 | 103,729 | 103,559 | 103,453 | 103,723 | 102,640 | 103,072 
Self-employed workers....... {8,790 8,674 8,786 8,561 8,533 8,600 8,698 8,617 8,784 8,608 8,530 8,741 8,574 8,481 8,563 
Unpaid family workers.......... 95 101 108 136 128 121 110 142 138 93 103 94 88 113 102 
Persons at work part time’ 
All industries: 
Part time for economic 
FOSSONG ae cser coe casos da vacs 4 3,357, 3,190 | 33,188 3,222 3,416 3,234 3,327 3,273 3,164 3,201 3,371 3,637 3,466 3,326 4,188 
Slack work or business 
CondItIONS............2-4 1,968 1,927 2,051 1,909 2,183 1,964 2,035 2,043 1,914 2,097 2,215 2,299 2,120 2,086 2,861 
Could only find part-time 
WORKS acceeestacccccssnerouas 1,079 944 831 947 886 896 954 933 907 873 900 1,025 999 935 1,081 
Part time for noneconomic 
r@ASONS..........-. 18,758 18,722 | 18,595 | 18,758} 18,896 | 18,993) 18,568} 19,021] 18,647) 18,713] 18581] 18,472] 18845] 19,153] 18,825 


Nonagricultural industries: 
Part time for economic 


TEASONSY. -.cc--ccararnsesesacescd 3,189 3,045 3,030 3,044 3,285 3,088 3,227 3,143 3,007 3,061 3,197 3,532 3,336 3,196 4,045 
Slack work or business 
CONGIIONSesicsiteseseacsess-ss 1,861 1,835 1,940 1,808 2,082 1,882 1,971 1,970 1,828 1,985 2,089 2,234 2,059 2,004 2,759 
Could only find part-time 
WOIK, vaectncnanescaccers ceed 1,056 924 817 923 871 877 945 910 877 864 876 1,024 985 911 1,070 
Part time for noneconomic 


18,039 | 18,309 | 18,580 | 18,278 


FOASONG.............-222222222---.| 18,197 | 18,165 | 18,024 | 18206 | 18323 | 18437 | 18040} 18509/ 18132] 18176| 18061 
' Excludes persons "with a job but not at work" during the survey period for such reasons as vacation, illness, or industrial disputes. 
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6. Selected unemployment indicators, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Unemployment rates] 


cin Annual average 2000 2001 
elect categories 
1999 | 2000 | Sept.) Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June| July | Aug. | Sept. 
Characteristic 
Total, 16 years ANd OVES.......sssseecessesereers 4.2 4.0 3.9 3.9 4.0 4.0 4.2 4.2 4.3 4.5 4.4 4.5 4.5 4.9 4.9 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years.. 13.9 13.1 12.9 12.6 13.0 13.1 13.8 13.6 13.8 14.2 13.6 14.3 14.8 16.1 14.7 
Men, 20 years and over... ee 3.5 3.3 3.3 3.3 3.4 3.4 3.6 3.5 3.8 4.0 3.9 4.0 3.9 4.4 4.3 
Women, 20 years And OVEL.......:esesseees 3.8 3.6 3.5 3.4 3.4 3.4 3.6 3.7 3.6 3.8 3.8 3.8 3.9 4.2 4.4 
WihiteStotal Sirrerarescsccoursctivscocssseqroeerssaes 3.7 3.5 3.5 3.4 11.6 3.5 3.6 3.7 3.7 4.0 3.8 4.0 4.0 4.3 4.3 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years 12.0 11.4 11.4 ee: 11.7 11.5 ‘Unlaté 10.9 11.6 11.8 11.8 12.6 13.3 14.3 12.7 
Men, 16 to 19 years........ aes 12.6 12.3 12.2 11.8 12.4 12.2 13.3 12.6 11.8 12.8 13.1 14.5 13.7 15.8 13.5 
Women, 16 to 19 years... 11.3 10.4 10.6 10.5 10.9 10.7 9.8 9.2 11.2 10.8 10.5 10.6 13.0 12.7 11.9 
Men, 20 years And OVET......c1ceeceees 3.0 2.8 2.9 2.9 3.0 2.9 3.2 3.2 3.3 3.5 3.3 3.6 3.4 3.8 3.8 
Women, 20 years and OVEF.........0000 3.3 3.1 3.1 3.0 3.0 3.1 3.0 3.3 3.1 3.5 3.4 3.3 3.5 3.6 3.8 
BIACKGHOCE De rcccccsccuencasscertreceestoraareser ane 8.0 7.6 7.2 7.4 7.6 7.6 8.4 7.5 8.6 8.2 8.0 8.4 7.9 9.1 8.7 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years 27.9 24.7 | 2441 23.9} 21.9) 26.7] 27.9| 288] 289 31.6) 25.1 28.2 | 25.5 30.4 | 27.7 
Men, 16 to 19 Years....scesreeseeens 30.9 26:4 26:7 || 27:0) 22:6) 30:4 26:9) Sl eval eas: 34.9 | 30.0 30.7 | 26.9] 32.5 30.5 
Women, 16 to 19 years... 25.1 23:0) 21.7) 21.2) 21.81 28.4) 28:9) 25.7) 30.2 28.6; 20.3] 26.0; 243) 28.1 24.8 
Men, 20 years And OVET........:scecceee 6.7 7.0 6.5 7.0 6.9 7.3 6.9 6.6 8.5 8.2 7.6 7.8 7.9 9.0 7.6 
Women, 20 years and OVEF........:000 6.8 6.3 5.8 5.8 6.2 5.7 7.3 5.8 6.3 65:5 6.4 6.8 6.0 6.9 USS 
Hispanic origin, total..........csesesceseeeees 6.4 57 5.6 5.0 6.0 5.7 6.0 6.3 6.3 6.5 6.2 6.6 6.0 6.3 6.4 
Married men, spouse present..... 2.2 2.0 241 24 a 2.2 2.3 2.3 2.5 2.5 2.6 2.6 2.6 ent a 
Married women, spouse present. 2.7 PX f Pf 2.6 2.5 2.6 25) 26 ou 2.9 2.9 3.0 2.8 3.0 3.3 
Women who maintain families.... é 6.4 5.9 5.4 5.4 5.2 6 6.4 6.1 6.2 6.3 6.2 6.3 6.2 6.7 7.0 
Full-time WOFKETS........csseceeeseceseseeeeeeed 41 3.9 3.8 3.8 3.9 39} 4.1 4.0 4.2 4.3 4.3 4.4 4.4 4.8 5.0 
Part-time WOrke®rS..........cscsssssesesseeeeeees 5.0 48 4.6 4.5 4.5 46! 4.9 48 4.8 5.5 4.6 5.3 §.1 5.6 4.5 
Industry 
Nonagricultural wage and salary 
WOTKEISiscccconsrasccuisscowecevsstecentodeassernptTvece 4.3 41 4.0 4.0 4.0 4.0 4.3 45 4.5 4.6 4.5 48 4.7 5.1 §.2 
5:7, 3.9 5.0 7.1 3.5 3.6 2.2 4.6 3.5 5.1 6:5 6.8 3.7 4.3 4.8 
7.0 6.4 6.4 6.5 6.9 6.5 6.8 7.0 6.2 ie 6.6 6.7 6.8 Us) 7.6 
Ma@nUfaCturingiccsssscccssccscesscessssteccuvssserere 3.6 3.6 3.6 4.0 3.6 3.6 4.2 4.5 5.0 4.6 4.8 5.0 5.1 5.7 5.6 
Durable: Qoods:..ccscccserecsssececsassasrsessned 3.5 3.4 3.2 3.8 3.5 3.4 4.2 4.2 5.0 4.3 4.9 5.0 47 5.8 5.6 
Nondurable good5..........cseeseeeeeed 3.9 4.0 4.3 4.3 3.9 4.0 4.3 5.0 5.0 5.1 47 4.9 Sof. 5.5 5.4 
Transportation and public utilities.. | 3.0 3.1 3.2 2.8 2.6 3.2 2.8 2.9 3.1 41 3.8 4.4 3.3 3.5 3.5 
Wholesale and retail trade... eee 5:2 5.0 4.8 48 47 4.8 5.0 §.1 5.3 5.3 5.3 5.3 §.2 5.6 5.9 
Finance, insurance, and real estate...... 2.3 2.3 2.1 2.3 1.9 241 2.3 2.5 2.6 2.7 2.3 2.6 3.2 rail 2.8 
S@IviC@Siicinsceaccstcuccccssscssecnecscsnte ios 41 3.8 3.7 3.6 3.7 3.6 4.0 4.2 41 41 3.9 4.4 4.3 4.9 48 
Government WOrkeIS.......cccccceeseeeeeeereene | 2.2 241 2.1 2.0 2.3 2.2 2.2 1.5 2.1 2.3 2.0 2.0 2.41 725 2.1 
Agricu!tural wage and salary workers....... 8.9 7.5 7.9 8.8 9.4 8.9 9.0 9.2 11.3 9.2 8.2 9.6 10.9 10.2 71 
Educational attainment’ 
Less than a high school diploma............... | 6.7 6.4 6.2 6.4 6.6 6.3 6.8 Lets 6.9 6.6 6.5 6.8 6.6 7.3 7.8 
High school graduates, no college............. 3.5 3.5 3.4 3.5 3.5 3.4 3.8 3.8 3.9 3.8 3.9 3.9 41 4.4 4.3 
Some college, less than a bachelor’s 


' Data refer to persons 25 years and over. 
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7. Duration of unemployment, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Weeks of Annual average 2000 2001 

unemployment 1999 2000 | Sept | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. 
Less than 5 WeeKS..........:sessecsesesees 2,568 2,543 | 2,498} 2,510] 2,531| 2,440] 2,613] 2,797] 2,674] 2,958] 2,679] 2,809] 2,612] 3,004] 2,764 
Bit 14 WOEKSaccss.tate recut teen’ 1,832 1,803 | 1,750] 1,755] 1,796] 1,852] 1,977] 1,669] 1,992] 1,977] 2,028] 2,084] 2,150] 2,100) 2,361 
1,480 1,309] 1,247] 1,311] 1,317] 1,326] 1,371] 1,490] 1,517] 1,499) 1,484] 1,540) 1,587] 1,817] 1,884 
755 665 618 702 713 675 731 793 814 759 852 804 935 982 | 1,089 
725 644 629 609 604 651 640 697 703 740 632 737 652 835 795 
Mean duration, in WeeKS...........000+ 13.4 12.6 12.4 12.4 12.4 12.6 12.6 12.9 13.0 12.6 12.2 13.0 12.5 13.3 13.1 

Median duration, in weeks 6.4 


8. Unemployed persons by reason for unemployment, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Reason for Annual average 2000 
unemployment 1999 | 2000 | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. 
nl tenets 
ObOsers Pty cee ete aes 2,622 2,492 | 2,502| 2,446] 2,501 2,514 
On temporary layoff... 848 842 837 825 877 937 
Not on temporary layoff 1,774 1,650 | 1,665] 1,621 1,624 | 1,577 
JOD IGAVOIS. 5.2 docdscncsccasenes 783 775 756 815 768 746 
Reentrants........ 2,005 1,957 | 1,798| 1,868} 1,936} 1,899 
NOW ONITANIS..wcccsecccceseriansececarecwosned 469 431 429 398 429 466 
Percent of unemployed 
MDIGSOIS oes ed eseasras tie 44.6 44.1 45.6 44.3 44.4 44.7 
On temporary layoff........c.ccccceree | 14.4 14.9 15.3 14.9 15.6 16.7 
Not on temporary layoff............0+4 30.2 29.2 30.4 29.3 28.8 28.0 
JOD IOAVETS.........ccseeeseees 13.3 13.7 13.8 14.7 13.6 13:3 
Reentrants............+++ 34.1 34.6 32.8 33.8 34.4 33.8 
New entrants 8.0 7.6 7.8 7.2 7.6 8.3 
Percent of civilian 
labor force 

MOO OSGIS eee cee cess | 1.9 1.8 1.8 17 1.8 1.8 
DOD NOAVGIS. acc rcarcssenevscesssiieiaacansncseed 6 6 AS) 6 5 He) 
1 Yel ahig= ip ic bepcere cer neeccerernee Corpo cece ee 1.4 1.4 1.3 1.3 1.4 1.3 
New entrants...............:.ssse::2::2:222: J 3 


' Includes persons who completed temporary jobs. 


2001 
ee 
Jan. Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. 
2,742 | 2,853] 2,963] 3,199] 3,159| 3,291] 3,252] 3,409] 3,600 
1,032 945 991| 1,053] 1,084] 940] 1,003) 1,079) 1,118 
1,711 | 1,908] 1,972] 2,146] 2,075] 2,351} 2,249] 2,330] 2,482 
838 820 814| 749] 820 810 774 894| 800 
1,956] 1,927] 1,908] 2,005] 1,801] 1,906] 1,912] 2,166] 2,108 
446 372 382 | 462 482) 477 436 495| 495 
45.8| 47.8] 48.8} 49.9; 50.4] 50.8) 51.0) 49.0 51.5 
17.2} 15.8/ 16.3] 16.4] 17.3} 14.5} 15.7; 15.5] 16.0 
28.6) 32.0] 92.5 33.5/ 33.1; 36.3) 35.3] 33.5) 355 
oll eed ee shied KEI) eS) Re RE aks 
32.7; 32.3| 31.4 31.3] 288) 29.4) 30.0} 31.1) 30.2 
7.4 6.2 6.4 7.2 Ul 7.4 6.8 7. 6.8 
1.9 2.0 2.1 2.3 2.2 2.3 2.3 2.4 2.5 
6 6 6 5 6 6 5 6 6 
1.4 1.4 1.3 1.4 1.3 1.3 1.3 1.5 1.5 
3 3 3 3 3 3 4 3 
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9. Unemployment rates by sex and age, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


Civilian workers] 


Annual average 2000 2001 
Sex and age F — 
1999 2000 | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July 
de 4 
Total, 16 years and OVET...........020 4.2 4.0 3.9 3.9 4.0 4.0 4.2 4.2 4.3 4.5 4.4 4.5 4.5 
16 to 24 years.......... = 9.9 9.3 8.9 8.9 9.1 9.2 9.6 9.5 10.0 10.4 9.9 10.4 10.1 
16 to 19 years... 13.9 13.1 12.9 12.6 13.0 13.1 13.8 13.6 13.8 14.2 13.6 14.3 14.8 
16 to 17 years. 16.3 15.4 15.7 15.2 15.4 15.8 17.4 17.2 16.0 16.7 15.5 16.0 19.3 
18 to 19 years. 12.4 44:5 We i | 11.4 11.6 11.5 11.0 12.3 12.6 12.2 13.1 11.8 
20 to 24 years.... 7.5 7A 6.6 6.8 6.8 7.0 ee ee 7.8 8.3 7.9 8.2 7.5 
25 years and over. 3.1 3.0 3.0 2.9 3.0 3.0 3.2 3.2 3.2 3.4 3.3 3.5 3.4 
25 to 54 years.... ee 3.2 3.1 3.0 3.0 3.0 3.0 3.2 3:2 3.4 3.5 3.5 3.6 3.6 
55 years and OVEM........sceceeee 2.8 2.6 ef 2.8 2.9 2.6 PETE 2.8 2.6 2.8 2.6 2.8 2.8 
Men, 16 years and ovel............20 41 3.9 3.9 3.9 4.0 4.0 4.3 4.2 4.4 4.6 4.5 4.7 4.5 
HONO}24: VOAtS Kicccussecccecssseeacecass 10.3 9.7 9.5 9.4 9.5 9.7 10.3 10.8 10.9 10.9 11.0 11.8 10.4 
16 to 19 YEaIS.........cscececeeereee 14.7 14.0 13.7 13.4 13.6 14.1 15.0 15.5 13.8 15.1 15.3 15.9 15.1 
16 to 17 years.. a 17.0 16.8 17.5 17.6 17.5 18.4 20.5 18.5 15.6 18.7 17.4 18.0 19.0 
18 to 19 years...... ze 13.1 12.2 11.2 10.7 11.3 11.7 11.8 13.1 12.7 12.8 13.9 14.5 13.0 
20 to 24 years......... “f TOU 7.3 7A | 7.3 7.3 7.2 7.6 8.2 9.3 8.7 8.7 9.5 79 
25 years and over.. i 3.0 2.8 2.8 2.9 3.0 3.0 3.1 3.0 3.2 3.5 3.3 3.4 3.5 
25 to 54 years...... z 3.0 2.9 2.9 2.9 2.9 2.9 3.1 3.0 3.3 3.5 3.5 3.5 3.6 
55 years and OVEl..........0000 2.8 2.7 2.6 2.8 2.9 2.8 3.0 2.9 2.9 2.9 2.9 3.0 3.0 
Women, 16 years and ovet............ 4.3 41 4.0 3.9 4.0 4.0 441 4.2 4.2 4.4 4.3 4.4 4.5 
NOtO\ 24 VOarS ccc ccssenccecessnesyserss 9.5 8.9 8.2 8.4 8.6 8.7 8.8 8.1 8.9 9.8 8.8 8.9 9.7 
NOtO 1S: VealSra nc ccccccccsscences 13.2 12.1 12.0 11.9 12.3 124 12.4 11.6 13.7 13.3 11.8 12.7 14.4 
16 to 17 years.. 5 15.5 14.0 13.8 12.8 13.4 13.2 14.1 15.7 16.4 14.5 13.6 14.0 19.6 
18320, 19 Years ieee sceccrsecsccecs 11.6 10.8 11.0 11.6 11.5 11.6 11.3 8.7 11.9 12.4 10.4 11.6 10.6 
ZOO 4 VCAlS ican cncrsascenvesnet es 163 7.0 6.0 6.3 6.3 6.7 6.7 6.1 6.3 7.8 7A 6.7 Henk 
25 years and over.. 3.3 3.2 3.2 3.0 3.1 3.0 3.2 3.4 3.2 3.3 3.4 3.5 3.4 
25 tO 54 YOaIS......cceeseneceeses 3.4 3.3 3.2 3.1 3.2 3.1 3.4 3.5 3.5 3.4 3.6 3.8 3.6 
55 years and over... = 2.8 2.6 2.8 2.8 PALS 2.4 2.5 Pei f 2.2 2.6 2.2 25 2.5 
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10. Unemployment rates by State, seasonally adjusted 


State ANG heal ale Au, State ea ah oer me 
2000 | 2001" | 2001° 2000 | 2001" | 2001° 

NAD AINA, cc cracsysenustsscansssncnesessavacenanuce dens 4.6 4.5 AA MISSOUMl sc vanvncanpvettees-ccv he cemory vesterssseees 3.5 4.0 4.0 
PIASK Ar eiaaiccccconeseocktanchornctteccaveustbunecctnncesore 6.5 6.2 6.7} Montana... 49 4.1 4.5 
Arizona.... 3.8 3.9 4.2|| Nebraska.. : 3.0 2.9 3.0 
Arkansas... * 4.4 4.6 4.6|| Nevada........ sad 3.8 47 4.8 
CalONM Na cai sc: dececSevsscavsescexese so was oxanaeatiess 5.0 5.0 SiZ'|| INGWIHAMPSHING:cccccserecencasstecesvonseetaxenees 2.9 3.4 3.8 
COM RAO sc.cccadssecetcsssonsececteernseescunvesterenves 2.8 3.3 SiG ||, NOW: SOLS oi eecececcsccescceeecsccunsuccevercesyeoeen 3.8 4.0 4.3 
GORNOCHOUE Si cancussscescsetencransrtes anseewdauences Bie 3.3 36) NOW! MOXIGOsissaccccesvessncaverysscasnaenaccsnsn erent 4.9 5.7 5.4 
Delaware = 4.2 3.3 3.4|| New York........ 4.5 4.4 4.7 
District ofiColumblia’s<:..-.:cccorssessescspscadevess 5.8 6.3 6.4|| North Carolina. a 3.8 5.3 5.0 
NOPD ES ccs cacacthcvnse eaccackcaenivcenteanvchcecreuvaess 3.5 4.2 4:2)\|: North DakOtassc.cccscssceoceesacev-s-csneerarentees 3.1 2.6 rf 
3.7 3.6 41 4.2 4.2 

4] 4.5 3.1 3.2 3.3 

4.8 5.0 4.9 6.1 6.3 

4.4 5.3 : 4.2 46 4.9 

3.2 4.0 42) Rhode ISlandlire0 3 cxecossccctetsentueseaueeesecs 4.2 5:3 45 

lowa. 2.6 3.1 Sil} SOUTH) CanOlinals.......sussescecsarsseecermmeeee erer-os 3.9 5.0 5.1 
PRINS BS oe ssi sicasnespnstncevcvakapuoasanevensssanesgveaiae 3.9 3.7 3;8)|| SOUTH DAKOtaiirn:ccceseecnetedernsceectncvsrertesensse 22) 2.9 2.8 
Kentucky. 41 5.3 5.1|| Tennessee... 4.0 41 41 
Louisiana 5.0 52 4.61), TOXAS x. stesccvesecesssscssaascsavccanescsseehtertsesscccever 4.2 4.8 4.9 
MAINO Nos..acss.c.g-pratavsesscescsvoreatassscvenveuetsecd 3:3 3.8 4.0]| Utah 32 3.9 3.8 
LN EETAG 2  saceelics eee aeennc crecocooncciaoapcodnatobacdt 4.0 3.8 3:9) MONON tS cirecs-eranewcecerezscesss enon seco eeeece as 2.9 3.2 3.3 
Massachusetts.. 2.6 3.8 SEQ VAN QUNA cesses secrccvencususssseetasesevoveccesserereetsscred 2.2 2.8 2.9 
Michigan........ ie 3:7, 4.6 5.1|| Washington. ee 5.3 5.8 6.0 
MUNG SO ta ce.oeeetecacectssateecteeeecsstccpecnteen ccna) 3.3 3.5 3.61]! WESt VIRGIN aires ccncsavvcceresossxscssescrstesceverssesce 5.3 5.0 5.0 
MISSISSIP DI ec: cc-ccnacacescaceentarscaeecesenrscuvses 5.4 4.6 ASI WVISCONSIM secs-scnresecrneeteneearcesscumeranasececese 3.7 4.4 4.3 
4 OHO OMINGicccseseccoarscuretecnsuseestsecueenetseerscsne sats 3.9 3.8 3.8 


° = preliminary 


11. Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by State, seasonally adjusted 


[In thousands] 


ee 
A 


ug. July Aug. Aug. July Aug. 
— 2000 2001? | _2001° a _|__ 2000 2001? | 2001° 

Alabama... 1,939.8 1,916.8 AOA 2 ll) MISSOUNIcsscceccccceecvceranshecereecsseeees 2,767.3 2,727.1 2,723.6 
Alaska... rr 285.1 289.1 29025) |) Montamaticeccccn-c.cecscececenrtececccesseanes 391.3 396.3 396.5 
PAZOMA cpa atateeeact cas oneness vost 2,266.0 2,267.0 2,271.6 || Nebraska. : 914.9 915.7 913.8 
PUCANISAS sep fanrannceacosanccorercrccereees 1,163.8 1,164.8 1,166.1 |} Nevada........... BY 1,035.1 1,068.5 1,069.4 
Ce ON nacre cyeetsyecncen-ccecrenst-ensesaeelin t4,002u1 14,794.5 | 14,806.7 || New Hampshire............ceeeees 622.9 625.2 623.5 
Colorado...... 2,235.7 2,267.1 2,268.6 || NEW Jersey......cscsssscessesnssseensreeees 3,998.5 4,021.0 4,014.4 
Connecticut. 1,696.4 1,698.5 1,692.7 |] NEW MeXICO..........ccssccsreserreseed 746.4 756.5 759.8 
Delaware........ccscccceeeeee 421.2 423.7 423.5 : 8,610.0 8,717.0 8,710.4 
District of Columbia.......... 5 655.0 654.4 661.4 || North Carolina...........:.cccccseeeeee! 3,979.5 3,990.6 4,011.5 
ENGR A eres see teten ev nansesarsectresceccnase: 7,098.3 7,310.9 7,826:5) || North) DakOtact-.-cscossercssesssacccecsanes 326.8 324.7 326.4 
Georgia. Uesoeckieesanassen ee enone 4,017.9 4,032.6 4, ONALO NONI serexteasacsterscreceesnschecasdermnes| a RO;OAa+0) 5,657.6 5,634.2 
PAW AU cecccsstecsncetdess-cecrsoeteansinsiceess 552.0 557.6 55616 ||| Okla OMA Reverese-ssccasceessetenecescceuesn 1,494.8 1,507.2 1,586.1 
[AAR O sp -nocccestbsrnsces fame 565.3 570.7 569.5 1,610.8 1,590.8 5,719.1 
MNINOIS; -tecsasesrentseves | 6,041.1 6,028.5 6,012.8 5,704.5 5,727.3 78.6 
INGIANGsccratenes-cereo gare ceeeesrmmn| | OJONO0 2,981.9 2,981.5 || Rhode Island.......cccscsceessenees 474.7 479.8 1,881.5 
lowa...... Betis bvetewcneantasiaes ced 1,472.2 1,485.6 1,489.6 || South Carolina...........ccsceseseeeee 1,883.7 1,881.5 382.1 
KANSAS iiessreteeercangrsesoncaeanialannass 1,345.3 1,369.2 1,372.5 || South Dakota.........:...ccscscscscsssea 378.0 380.2 2,759.5 
Kentucky... é 1,825.8 1,830.4 1,832.9 || Tennessee.. na 2,750.5 2,762.1 9,676.7 
Louisiana............ ‘ 1,935.2 1,946.4 NiG45iG | MNOXAS s-ccretesecccesnereetsernteestecanstaarees 9,473.9 9,639.3 1,093.7 
OY ETS ene cs. eee rececteReaecrE moe aeOsCcOb 605.3 614.5 GALS: IMU TAN cacetetresrvescsrceetene te sseeteaneccs 1,081.2 1,092.2 299.1 
Maryland......... ccckeenaancet <0 2,436.2 2,459.3 UAT O:ON WN Gl tlOMtrrerecresceasssceeatesscconen aha 298.3 299.3 3,577.0 
Massachusetts el aches) 3,364.6 SS5BG UP Vilgiaccsassencsestncerteeaccexssverensearr 3,519.3 3,570.0 2,731.7 
IMIGIIQ ANI. Gaceccssexe to ctenscnsssexe | 4,685.5 4,677.5 4,662.7 || Washington. al 2 2Os7 2,742.8 739.3 
MINNGSOtB i sccceccsssccsscccenen 2,676.9 2,687.2 2,684.0 || West Virgimia............ccceseseeseeeseey 730.7 734.9 2,837.4 
Mississippi... 1,160.8 1,144.4 1,139.5 || Wisconsin 2,843.8 2,840.7 247.8 

Wyoming 239.7 249.0 249.0 


a 


° = preliminary 


NOTE: Some data in this table may differ from data published elsewhere because of the continual updating of the data base. 
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Labor Force Data 


12. Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by industry, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


Min thous) 


indivet Annual average 2000 2001 
——— _—— 
ry 1999 |__2000 | Sept. Oct. Nov Dec. Jan. Feb. | Mar. | Apr. May June July Aug.” | Sept.? 
131,739 | 132,046 | 132,145 | 132,279 | 132,367 | 132,428 | 132,595 | 132,654 | 132,489 | 132,530 | 132,431 | 132,449 132,395 | 132,182 
111,079 | 111,463 | 111,564 | 111,689 | 111,753 | 111,799 | 111,915 | 111,943 | 111,742 111,760 | 111,603 | 111,517 | 111,390 | 111,179 
25,709 | 25,696] 25,713] 25,711 | 25,688] 25,633] 25,627] 25,602] 25,421] 25,324] 25,186 | 25,122 24,963 | 24,873 
543 547 561 548 548 550 555 557 560 564 565 567 569 568 
Moetaliminingysnsste sce 44 4 40 40 40 4 39 39 38 37 37 35 34 35 35 
Oil and gas extraction... 297 311 316 320 319 320 325 328 331 335 339 340 341 342 342 
Nonmetallic minerals, 
except fuels 113 114 115 116 114 112 111 113 113 113 112 112 113 112 111 
Construction 6,415 6,698 6,728 6,758 6,781 6,791 6,826 6,880 6,929 6,852 6,881 6,864 6,867 6,861 6,862 
General building contractors... 1,458 1,528 1,538 1,549 1,548 1,543 1,538 1,555 1,552 1,548 1,556 1,551 1,554 1,557 1,565 
Heavy construction, except 
PUNIGING iaeecrnseerect cccesvayenexccczace 874 901 900 904 909 913 921 930 938 915 923 925 935 932 933 
Special trades contractors. A 4,084 4,269 4,290 4,305 4,324 4,335 4,367 4,395 4,439 4,389 4,402 4,388 4,378 4,372 4,364 
Manufacturing... 18,552 | 18,469] 18,421] 18,404] 18,382] 18,349) 18,257] 18,192] 18,116 | 18,009} 17,879! 17,757] 17,688) 17,533} 17,443 
Production workers.. 12,747 12,628 12,559 12,545 12,511 12,466 12,394 12,323 12,254 12,166 12,066 11,956 11,900 11,782 11,705 
Durable goods.......... oy asa h! 11,138 11,129 11,126 11,120 11,102 11,031 10,997 10,941 10,870 10,778 10,692 10,624 10,523 10,457 
Production WOrkeFS........600 7,596 7,591 7,568 7,560 7,544 7,517 7,462 7,415 7,358 7,308 7,235 7,157 7,102 7,022 6,972 
Lumber and wood products..... 834 832 826 821 817 811 806 799 799 800 797 798 797 793 794 
Furniture and fixtures..............4 548 558 560 559 557 555 552 549 548 543 540 532 531 519 513 
Stone, clay, and glass 
PROOUCIGi ter msrtuccaremremunerececat 566 579 579 577 577 577 579 578 578 577 574 §72 569 568 566 
Primary metal industries.. : 699 698 695 695 691 686 681 679 671 667 660 654 648 643 639 
Fabricated metal products....... 1,521 1,537 1,540 1,536 1,537 1,536 1,526 1,514 1,509 1,503 1,488 1,478 1,478 1,468 1,461 
Industrial machinery and 
QQUIPMEN.......ccceeeserereseesees 2,136 2,120 2,121 2,123 2,122 2,119 2,117 2,105 2,084 2,072 2,054 2,031 2,007 1,980 1,961 
Computer and office 
EQUIPMENT... cecseeeeeeeneees 368 361 364 365 365 366 369 370 369 367 366 357 353 348 342 
Electronic and other electrical 
OQUIPIMENE sy vcsscsccrteceresescnevesss 1,672 1,719 1,736 1,738 1,737 1,738 1,735 1,726 1,715 1,684 1,656 1,624 1,589 1,565 1,548 
Electronic components and 
ACCOSSOMOS ince cerecsasceescne 641 682 698 704 708 710 714 711 702 686 670 650 634 618 610 
Transportation equipment........ 1,888 1,849 1,822 1,822 1,822 1,817 1,772 1,786 1,775 1,768 1,757 1,749 1,752 1,750 1,734 
Motor vehicles and 
equipment 1,018 1,013 1,005 994 995 990 952 967 956 950 939 931 936 931 924 
Aircraft and parts... 496 465 464 463 462 464 462 464 465 464 465 465 466 465 466 
Instruments and related 
PROGUCUS 2 rs ccscus een anreiaccees J 855 852 858 861 865 867 870 871 871 866 865 865 865 858 852 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 
industries......... 391 394 392 394 395 396 393 390 391 390 387 389 388 379 380 
Nondurable goods... 7,441 7,331 7,292 7,278 7,262 7,647 7,226 7,195 7,176 7,139 7,101 7,065 7,064 7,010 6,986 
Production workers §,150 §,038 4,991 4,985 4,967 4,949 4,932 4,908 4,896 4,858 4,831 4,799 4,798 4,760 4,733 
Food and kindred products...... 1,682 1,684 1,674 1,678 1,679 1,682 1,684 1,686 1,687 1,687 1,684 1,685 1,680 1,674 1,678 
Tobacco Product... 37 34 33 32 33 32 32 31 32 32 33 33 33 35 33 
Textile mill Products... 559 528 §23 518 514 510 505 496 494 489 480 472 471 465 460 
Apparel and other textile 
PROGUCES ey carcranecrersisetecaccesers 690 633 620 616 611 604 599 595 590 581 579 567 §71 554 551 
Paper and allied products 668 657 655 655 654 652 651 645 642 641 639 635 632 628 628 
Printing and publishing............ 1,552 1,547 1,547 1,544 1,540 1,539 1,534 1,529 1,524 1,512 1,502 1,495 1,489 1,483 1,472 
Chemicals and allied products.| 1,035 1,038 1,037 1,038 1,038 1,039 1,039 1,039 1,039 1,036 1,033 1,033 1,039 1,035 1,032 
Petroleum and coal products... 132 127 127 126 127 127 127 127 126 128 127 128 128 127 129 
Rubber and miscellaneous 
Plastics Products.........ceee 1,006 1,011 1,006 1,002 997 993 987 979 973 967 959 953 957 947 942 
Leather and leather products... 77 nai 70 69 69 69 68 68 68 66 65 64 64 62 61 
SERVICE-PRODUCING..........0.0000 103,409 | 106,050 | 106,350 | 106,432 | 106,568 | 106,679 | 106,795 | 106,968 | 107,052 | 107,068 | 107,206 | 107,245 | 107,327 | 107,432 | 107,309 
Transportation and public 
utilities. 6,834 7,019 7,062 7,076 7,093 7,108 7,106 7,123 Tet 7,119 7,130 7,118 7,108 7,082 7,062 
Transportation... 4,411 4,529 4,553 4,559 4,573 4,583 4,580 4,591 4,591 4,576 4,584 4,571 4,561 4,539 4,524 
Railroad transportation............ 235 236 235 234 235 232 229 231 230 230 230 227 226 226 226 
Local and interurban 
passenger transit... 478 476 478 477 478 478 479 480 480 477 483 483 485 486 486 
Trucking and warehousing...... 1,810 1,856 1,861 1,861 1,864 1,866 1,868 1,870 1,872 1,864 1,867 1,867 1,863 1,844 1,836 
Water transportation....... 186 196 199 200 200 200 201 200 201 202 203 201 203 203 "205 
Transportation by air 1,227 1,281 1,291 1,298 1,306 1,316 1,312 1,318 1,316 1,313 1,315 1,310 1,304 1,303 1,295 
Pipelines, except natural gas... 13 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 13 14 14 14 14 14| ie 
Transportation services.......... 463 471 475 475 476 477 477 478 479 476 472 469 466 463 462 
Communications and public 
Polar Lebredairdscctiveaesoteme apo 2,490 2,509 2,517 2,520 2,525 2,526 2,532 2,536 2,543 2,546 2,547 2,547 2,543 2,538 
OMMUNICALIONS......-sscoseeeeeee : 1,639] 1,660] 1,668] 1,672] 1,678| 1,67 i j ‘ : 
Sate gate ies 9 1,685 1,690 1,696 1,699 1,700 1,700 1,695 1,692 
SOMVICOS 2c cscrecaasenseccecnsenenncay | 863 851 849 849 848 847 847 847 846 847 847 847 847 848 846 
7,024 7,042 7,059 7,070 7,068 7,067 7,064 7,066 7,053 7,038 7,022 7,017 7,010 6,988 
Retail trade. 23,307 | 23,371 | 23,380 | 23,395 | 23,406 4 K 
Building materials and garden 23,415 | 23,472 | 23,457 | 23,530 | 23,546 | 23,561 | 23,606 | 23,583 | 23,522 
SUDpIOS cere ee ie 988); 1,016} 1,012] 1,012] 41,011 1,010} 1,007] 1,007} 1,006 999} 1, 
General merchandise stores..... 2,798 2,837 2,834 2,829 2,835 2,822 2,789 2,807 2,797 2,804 Ben aor ae a he 
Department stores.............:0060. 2,459 2,491 2,487 2,481 2,492 2,480 2,448 | 2,462 2,451 2,459 2,473 2,471 2,458 2,449 2,445 
| eae ts u rite ’ Sills 1” 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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12. Continued—Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by industry, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
[In thousands] 


| industry Annual average | 2000 2001 
ah 1999 2000 | Sept. Oct. Nov. ale Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July | Aug.? | Sept.? 
FOOGStOPES orncccccneanesvsnssiuvacesss 3,497 3,521 3,520 3,528 3,527 3,532 3,538 3,548 3,550 3,562 3,553 3,544 3,536 3,531 3,532 
Automotive dealers and 
SOrVICE StatiONS...........c.seeseee: 2,368 2,412 2,420 2,426 2,426 2,425 2,424 2,424 2,420 2,421 2,428 2,431 2,435 2,441 2,434 
New and used car dealers....... 1,080 1,114 1,120 1,122 1,123 1,123 1,124 1,124 1,124 1,122 1,126 1,128 1,131 1,133 1,134 


Apparel and accessory stores... 1,171 1,193 1,202 1,202 1,208 1,214 1,221 1,227 1,228 1,226 1,231 1,227 1,219 1,224 1,220 
Furniture and home furnishings 


GEONIS nso usscncvasexxexcsnestettnccandant 1,087 1,134 1,138 1,142 1,144 1,148 1,147 1,146 1,147 1,140 1,136 1,136 1,137, 1,137 1,138 
Eating and drinking places......... 7,961 8,114 8,138 8,137 8,142 8,149 8,157 8,171 8,158 8,213 8,216 8,241 8,310 8,280 8,237 
Miscellaneous retail 
establishments................0065 2,978 3,080 3,098 3,105 3,103 3,106 3,132 3,142 3,151 3,165 3,155 3,150 3,151 3,156 3,153 
Finance, insurances, and 
real estate. ses 7,555 7,560 7,556 7,569 7,575 7,582 7,594 7,609 7,618 7,626 7,644 7,631 7,618 7,623 7,628 
Finance Ree os 3,688 3,710.| 3,718 3,725 3,729 3,735 3,738 3,748 3,755 3,761 3,770 3,767 3,755 3,758 3,755 
Depository institutions............. 2,056 2,029 2,024 2,023 2,023 2,025 2,024 2,025 2,028 2,032 2,037 2,041 2,039 2,037 2,038 
Commercial banks.. : 1,468 1,430 1,524 1,421 1,420 1,420 1,418 1,417 1,418 1,421 1,426 1,428 1,426 1,423 1,424 
Savings institutions... 254 253 253 253 253 253 253 254 254 255 255 256 255 255 256 
Nondepository institutions....... 709 681 677 678 678 677 678 683 686 691 697 699 703 709 706 
| Security and commodity 
| PROM Ace cnancatstntensne end 689 748 762 767 770 774 777 781 781 780 776 766 755 755 754 


Agricultural services... =! 766 801 804 808 811 813 818 821 828 824 834 833 834 837 839 

Hotels and other lodging places 1,848 1,912 1,924 1,927 1,939 1,946 1,952 1,957 1,960 1,944 1,935 1,920 1,922 1,912 1,905 

Personal S@rviC@S...........cceeeen 1,251 1,257 1,259 1,261 1,265 1,261 1,261 1,265 1,267 1,277 1,279 1,281 1,284 1,278 

| Business Services... 9,858 9,965 9,939 9,933 9,893 9,888 9,851 9,822 9,729 9,702 9,666 9,592 9,592 9,588 

Services to buildings..............+4 994 995 994 998 1,002 1,007 1,007 1,007 1,009 1,013 1,008 998 997 994 

Personnel supply services....... 3,887 3,947 3,890 3,869 3,816 3,779 3,731 3,694 3,600 3,590 3,556 3,517 3,521 3,508 

Help supply services.............. 3,487 3,547 3,465 3,461 3,404 3,372 3,339 3,293 3,202 3,198 3,161 3,127 3,113 3,111 
Computer and data 

processing Services... 1,875 2,095 2,124 2,135 2,152 2,164 2,176 2,186 2,195 2,199 2,200 2,205 2,202 2,194 2,199 
Auto repair services 

and parking 1,196 1,248 1,260 1,266 1,270 1,278 1,291 1,291 1,298 1,300 1,309 1,303 1,312 1,307 1,306 

Miscellaneous repair services..., 372 366 366 366 366 365 365 365 364 364 363 361 360 362 363 

Motion PICtUr@S.......ccccerersesereees 599 594 590 588 593 597 600 600 605 601 587 602 595 589 592 


Amusement and recreation 
1,651 1,728 1,738 1,747 1,755 1,759 1,769 1,772 1,775 1,764 1,787 1,768 1,772 1,777 1,764 


10,036 | 10,197] 10,131 | 10,146} 10,164) 10,184] 10,211} 10,236) 10,259} 10,280} 10,296] 10,329} 10,354} 10,384) 10,414 


Health services... 
Offices and clinics of medical 


COCO Bas pest ares a ccascusbiannvevsassces> 1,875 1,924 1,933 1,938 1,941 1,948 1,953 1,958 1,962 1,967 1,973 1,981 1,983 1,990 1,993 
Nursing and personal care 

facilities. 1,786 1,795 1,797 1,799 1,800 1,803 1,806 1,808 1,811 1,816 1,814 1,821 1,823 1,825 1,831 
Hospitals. 3,974 3,990 4,001 4,005 4,016 4,025 4,035 4,045 4,055 4,062 4,071 4,086 4,098 4,114 4,127 
Home health care services...... 636 643 645 646 644 642 646 645 648 646 645 648 647 653 656 


LEQAl SEFVICES.........:ccccsseseeeceeeees 996 1,009 1,013 1,014 1,013 1,015 1,017 1,020 1,022 1,021 1,027 1,027 1,026 1,028 1,031 
Educational services.. 
Social services........... 


Child day care services... : 680 712 719 724 727 729 732 734 739 743 745 756 760 765 754 
Residential Care... 771 806 813 817 820 823 827 829 831 835 842 845 847 848 850 
Museums and botanical and 
zoological gardensS...............++4 99 106 107 107 108 108 109 110 110 109 110 11 111 11 111 
Membership organizations........ 2,436 2,475 2,482 2,482 2,486 2,487 2,487 2,487 2,489 2,489 2,496 2,501 2,493 2,503 2,513 
Engineering and management 
BON VICOS res arenssenatieae lonssctsatetias 3,256 3,419 3,455 3,467 3,478 3,490 3,496 3,504 3,510 3,517 3,512 3,529 3,540 3,544 3,529 
Engineering and architectural 
SEIVICOS eases ensesaeatesvucncnccatasien 957 1,017 1,030 1,034 1,035 1,040 1,046 1,050 1,052 1,053 1,057 1,059 1,064 1,067 1,067 
Management and public 
relations 1,090 1,102 1,108 1,113 1,116 1,119 1,123 1,125 1,124 1,121 1,124 1,119 1,123 1,121 


Government.. 
Federal 
Federal, except Postal 


' Includes other industries not shown separately. 


P = preliminary. 
NOTE: See "Notes on the data” for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Labor Force Data 


13. Average weekly hours of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry, monthly 


data seasonally adjusted 


Industry Annual average 2000 2001 
=a 
1999 | 2000 | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug.” | Sept.? 
PRIVATE SECTOR........---02.:.c.sseeseeru 34.5 34.5 34.4 | 34.4 34.3 34.2 34.4 34.3 34.3 34.2 34.2 34.2 34.2 34.0 34.1 
GOODS-PRODUCING............222cceeeesee eed 41.0 41.0 40.7| 40.8] 40.6 40.1 40.5] 40.3] 40.5) 406] 405/ 404/ 405] 403 40.2 
IMINIING Seeeeterey cere ncccteecvanvitapsecctasineseceers 43.2 43.1 43.0] 43.1 43.0 42.5| 43.1 43.2 43.8 | 440|) 43.9] 43.3] 43.3 43.4 43.7 
MANUFACTURING.............02cceeeeceeeeees 41.7 41.6) 41.4] 414] 41.2 40.6} 41.0 40.9] 41.0 41.0 40.7| 40.7 40.8 40.7 40.6 
OVEMIMO NOUS. ccecsascissanexcevetess seenoere 4.6 4.6 4.4 4.5 4.3 41 4.2 3.9 41 3.9 3.9 3.9 4.0 41 3.9 
Durable gOods............+..0eeeeeeeseecsseeseed 42.2 42.1 41.8) 41.9] 41.6 41.0 41.3) 41.1 41.3} 41.3} 41.0 40.9 41.2 41.1 40.9 
OVeErtiME NOUMS:..c<cscc-cseccscssaseonessreecs 4.8 4.7 4.5 4.6 4.4 41 41 3.9 4.0 3.9 3.9 3.9 4.0 4.0 41 
Lumber and wood products...............: 414 41.0 40.8} 409] 40.8 40.2 39.8 40.1 40.3 40.1 40.6 40.4} 41.1 40.9 41.4 
Furniture and fixtures a 40.3 40.0 39.7 39.7 | 39.4 38.8 39.2 39.1 39.1 39.3 38.6 38.4 39.7 39.7 39.0 
Stone, clay, and glass products.......... 43.4 43.1 42.9 43.2 43.0 42.3 43.0 42.8 43.7 43.2 43.9 44.0 44.0 43.9 44.3 
Primary metal industries................0+. 44.5 44.9 44.7 44.4) 44.4 43.5 43.8 43.2 43.4 44.3 43.5 43.9 44.1 43.7 43.9 
Blast furnaces and basic steel 
PFOGUCTS cccissceccvenssvcscuccsossevacesvvassorne 45.2 46.0 45.8 | 45.1 45.2 44.7 44.7| 44.4) 444) 45.4] 446) 465.1 44.7 44.6 45.5 
Fabricated metal products............... 42.4 42.6) 42.2] 422) 421 41.3 AAT Weer, 41.9] 42.0 41.4] 41.2 41.6] 41.5 41.1 
Industrial machinery and equipment... 42.1 42.2 41.9 42.0 41.7 41.1 41.5 41.0 41.2 41.3 40.7 40.4 40.8 40.2 40.3 
Electronic and other electrical 
EQUIPMEN.........seeeeneeee 41.2 41.1 40.7 40.7 40.5 40.3 40.3 40.3 40.1 39.8 39.1 39.3 38.9 39.1 39.0 
Transportation equipment...... he 43.8 43.4 42.9 43.0 42.5 41.5 42.0 42.0 42.0 42.4 42.4 41.9 42.2 42.8 41.3 
Motor vehicles and equipment.......... 45.0 44.4 43.8 43.9 43.2 41.5 42.1 42.0 42.3 43.3 43.6 43.0 43.0 44.6 42.1 
Instruments and related products....... 41.3 41.3 41.1 41.2 41.2 40.7 41.0 41.1 41.0 41.0 41.0 40.8 40.8 40.4 41.3 
Miscellaneous manufacturing............. 39.8 39.0 38.5 38.6 38.4 38.1 38.3 38.2 38.2 38.2 37.9 38.4 38.4 38.2 37.6 
Nondurable goods 40.9 40.8} 40.7] 406} 405}; 40.1 40.6} 40.4] 405} 405] 40.3 40.4} 40.3 40.1 40.2 
Overtime hours............. 4.4 4.4 4.3 4.3 4.2 41 4.3 4.0 41 3.9 4.0 3.9 4.0 41 4.1 
Food and kindred products... 41.8 41.7] 416) 41.5] 414] 409) 41.3] 41.1 41.2 41.3) 41.1 41.2 40.9 41.1 40.9 
Textile mill products. ad 40.9 41.2 40.8) 406] 405|} 405) 407] 404) 405] 403] 403] 40.4 39.7 39.8 39.9 
Apparel and other textile products...... 37.5 37.8 37.6 37.5 37.6 37.2 37.6 37.6 37.5 38.0 37.8 37.5 37.7 36.9 36.7 
Paper and allied products..............00. 43.4 42.5) 424] 42.3] 42.2 41.7) 41.9] 41.7] 418] 420] 416] 41.7 41.9 41.2 41.7 
Printing and publishing.............:04 38.1 38.3 38.2 38.2 38.2 | 37.0 38.4 38.4 38.6 38.2 38.0 38.0 38.2 38.0 38.0 
Chemicals and allied products............ 43.0 42.5 42.4 42.3 42.1 42.1 42.6 42.3 42.3 42.6 42.4 42.2 42.7 42.1 42.0 
Rubber and miscellaneous 
DIESUCSIPFODUCKS v.csccaccarssurreccesusycrees 41.7 41.4 41.3 41.2 41.0 40.4 41.0 40.9 41.0 40.8 40.6 40.7 40.6 40.5 40.9 
Leather and leather products.............. 37.4 37.5 37:3 37.4 37.3 36.8 36.9 36.4 36.1 36.6 35.9 36.2 35.7 36.4 36.1 
SERVICE-PRODUCING.............:seseseeeees 32.8 32.8 32.8 32.8 32.8 32.7 32.9} 32.8 32.8 32.7 32.7 32.8 32.6 32.6 32.6 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
PUBLIC UTILITIES. .cici...ccccecssscovecees 38.7 38.6 | 38.5] 38.6 38.6 38.7 38.7 38.5 | 38.3 38.1 38.1 38.1 37.8 37.8 37.5 
WHOLESALE STIRADE:...-.:<cesccecncnss-racss 38.3 38.5] 38.4] 384] 38.4 38.3 38.3 38.1 38.3 38.2 38.2 38.3 38.2 38.3 38.5 
RETAIL TIRADE... .ccccccscceevceocsscaosscssseosat 


Pp 


= preliminary. 


NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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14. Average hourly earnings of production or nonsuperviso 


seasonally adjusted 


ry workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry, 


Annual average 2000 2001 
Industry - = 
1999 | 2000 | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July Aug.” | Sept.? 
Ike 
PRIVATE SECTOR (in current dollars)... $13.24 | $13.75 | $13.84 | $13.90 | $13.97 | $14.03 $14.03 | $14.11 | $14.17 | $14.21 | $14.24 | $14.31 | $14.34 | $14.40 $14.45 
GOOdS-ProdUcing......6cccccceneenusvscs cans 14.83 15.40 | 15.47 | 15.57] 15.63] 15.65] 15.67] 15.74] 15.79] 15.78] 15.86 15.90 | 15.93 | 16.01] 16.04 
Ming eectcwscscroenccessscsncteseroctonscssattecs 17.05 17.24 | 17.24] 17.30 | 17.38] 17.43] 17.49] 17.52] 17.55| 17.53] 17.54 17.73 | 17.74] 17.69] 17.65 
Cons trictionsicrcanesctsaretncctics. etek 17.19 17.88 | 17.97 | 18.02] 18.16] 18.17] 18.28] 18.30] 18.33] 18.15] 18,22 18.28 | 18.26 | 18.35 | 18.36 
Manufacturing), ccczctccsecescescccts-ccesstnanee 13.90 14.38 | 14.44] 14.54] 14.57] 14.58] 14.54] 1463] 14.66] 14.72 14.78 | 14.81 14.86 | 14.93] 14.96 
Excluding overtime.........cccccccccseeeeee 13.17 13.62 | 13.73 | 13.80] 13.84] 13.88] 13.83] 13.94] 13.96] 14.04] 14.09 14.13 | 14.18] 14.24] 14.30 
Service-producing...............0csccccee0e. 12.73 13.24 | 13.34] 13.39] 13.46] 13.53] 13.54] 13.62] 13.68] 13.73 13.76 13.84 | 13.87] 13.93] 13.98 
Transportation and public utilities.......! 15.69 16.22 | 16.31 | 16.39] 16.42] 16.50} 16.51] 16.64] 16.68] 16.74] 16.76] 16.91| 16.88] 16.95 17.04 
Wholesale trade ses... cusccncccaveseaidesssncree 14.59 15.20 | 15.33 | 15.37] 15.44] 15.55] 15.53] 15.60] 15.68] 15.74] 15.70 | 15.86 15.84 | 15.81 | 15.98 
Retadl trades cite cscscscecrcnsensccxees cnc 9.09 9.46 9.54 9.57 9.61 9.65 9.64 9.69 9.72 9.74 9.79 9.83 9.84 9.87 9.86 
Finance, insurance, and real estate....| 14.62 15.07 | 15.19] 15.20} 15.28) 15.35] 15.44] 15.55] 15.61] 15.64] 15.74] 15.86] 15.91| 15.99 16.01 
SONICS S see sce inw cass aancch ennsvaiconnceects 13.37 13.91 14.01 14.07 | 14.16 | 14.23 | 14.25] 14.35] 14.40] 14.48] 14.49] 14.54] 14.61 14.71 | 14.77 
PRIVATE SECTOR (in constant (1982) 
MUONS oe ete aan epee a 7.86 7.89 7.88 7.90 7.92 7.94 7.90 7.92 7.95 7.94 7.93 7.95 8.00 8.03 8.02 
-——— ee ee eee eee 
° = preliminary. 
NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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15. Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry 


indus Annual average 2000 2001 
ndus 
i 1999 2000 Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June| July | Aug.” | Sept.’ 
=} ita i malt ‘io 
PRIVATE SECTOR............cceceeeeeeeseeeee| $13.24 $13.75 | $13.89 | $13.97 | $13.99 | $14.04 | $14.10 | $14.16 | $14.19 | $14.27 $14.22 | $14.22 | $14.27 | $14.28 $15 
MINING sven cpccusccccenscatccisepssapsparcasticnsrn 17.05 A724) ATAG) 47428) 17282) 17.64) 76715) 17261 17.57 | 17.60 | 17.49] 17.59 | 17.67 | $17.53 | $17.71 
CONSTRUCTION: cercecerctanssceccsescrsresecenees 17.19 17.88! 18.17] 18.22) 18.20) 18.23) 18.17) 18.16] 18.30 | 18.07] 18.17} 18.21 | 18.32 | $18.43 | $18.52 
MANUFACTURING. ..........0ccceeeceeeeeeeees 13.90 14.38 | 14.51 14.53 | 14.60] 14.67) 14.59} 14.61 14.65 | 14.74] 14.75 | 14.79 | 14.84 | AHHH! $15.01 
Durable QOodsS.........c..sssccccssssverenscened 14.36 14.82 | 14.96) 14.99} 15.05} 15.11 14.98 | 15.03| 15.09] 15.14| 15.19] 15.24] 15.25 | $15.37 | $15.48 
Lumber and wood products.. 11.51 11.93 | 12.07] 12.09) 12.07] 12.12] 12.13] 12.08] 12.08) 12.13] 12.16] 12.19] 12.32 | $12.37 | $12.45 
Furniture and fixtures... 11.29 11.73 | 11.88 | 11.86) 11.90] 11.93] 11.92] 12.03] 12.04] 12.07] 12.09} 12.15] 12.24 | $12.29 | $12.35 
Stone, clay, and glass products.......... 13.97 14.53 | 14.77| 14.75| 14.76] 14.72] 14.65] 1468] 14.79) 14.96] 15.03} 15.13] 15.12 | $15.17 | $15.23 
Primary metal industries.............:000+ 15.80 16.42 | 16.54| 16.48) 16.58] 16.65] 16.66] 16.58| 16.63] 16.90] 16.82} 16.96] 17.11 | $17.06 | $17.26 
Blast furnaces and basic steel 
PIOGUGIS recseseccessrerscvessecttccsasesossnasnce 18.84 19.82 | 19.83] 19.84! 19.71] 19.88] 20.16] 20.05 20.00] 20.37] 20.26| 20.39] 20.48 | 20.63 | 20.88 
Fabricated metal products........:.c000 13,50 13.87 | 13.99 | 14.01 14.03 | 14.09] 13.99] 14.03} 14.08] 14.11 14.23 | 14.25 | 14.27 
Industrial machinery and equipment... 15.03 15.55 | 15.69| 15.66) 15.67| 15.81] 15.73 | 15.74) 15.77] 15.74] 15.79] 15.82] 15.90] 15.96 | 16.05 
Electronic and other electrical 
OQUIDMO OU ernnsesssscertacaieacntercsersscesvanss 13.43 13.80 | 13.91 14.00 | 14.04} 14.17] 14.07] 14.16] 14.26} 14.39 | 14.38) 14.51 14.59 | 14.72 | #HHR 
Transportation equipment. 17.79 18.45 | 18.77] 18.88] 19.05] 19.00] 18.57] 18.68] 18.76] 18.77} 18.83] 18.90] 18.80] 19.08] 19.30 
Motor vehicles and equipment.. ‘ 18.10 18.79 | 19.12] 19.26] 19.43] 19.31] 18.77] 18.91] 19.02] 19.13] 19.18 | 19.25} 19.04} 19.04] 19.39 
Instruments and related products......., 14.08 14.43 | 14.58] 14.62] 14.64] 14.80] 14.64] 14.60| 14.73] 14.80] 14.75] 14.81 14.98 | 15.00] 15.08 
Miscellaneous manufacturing............- 11.26 11.63} 11.66) 11.75] 11.82] 11.94] 11.98] 11.98] 12.05] 12.04] 12.10] 12.07 | 12.12] 12.23] 12.37 
Nondurable goods..............2ccceeeeeeeee 13.21 13.69 | 13.80 | 13.81 13.89 | 13.97) 12.97| 13.97 | 13.97 | 14.12 | 14.07] 14.11 14.23 | 14.17] 14.32 
Food and kindred products.. bed 12.11 12.50] 12.59] 12.59] 12.69] 12.71] 12.70] 12.65) 12.68] 12.79] 12.83) 12.86] 12.93) 12.87 | 12.97 
MODACCOIDTOCUCtS ereeccrssccpseecscccesersseaeny 19.87 21.57 | 22.13] 22.47] 21.85) 21.76| 21.34] 21.49] 22.63] 22.59] 23.01 | 23.17 | 23.63 | 21.90] 21.70 
Textile mill Products... cae 10.81 AT AGN) ATSON WM2S rT 27.1 S27 Teas ae titee tcl uilaoi 11.30 | 11.29] 11.82] 11.37] 11.89) 11.39 
Apparel and other textile products...... 8.92 9.30 9.36 9.37 9.33 9.37 9.39 9.36 9.46 9.44 9.39 9.45 9.40 9.44 9.56 
Paper and allied products.........:ssee 15.88 16.25 | 16.37| 16.43) 16.50} 16.61 | 16.53) 16.54] 16.56] 16.74] 16.72) 16.90] 16.99] 16.87 | 17.12 
Printing and publishing........csceseeeered 13.96 14.40 | 14.56] 14.50] 14.56) 14.66] 14.59] 1464] 1469] 14.75 | 14.75| 14.74] 14.83 | 14.87] 15.01 
Chemicals and allied products............ 17.42 18.15 | 18.32 | 18.27] 1835] 18.47] 18.34] 18.41 18.33 | 18.64| 18.52) 18.55] 18.69] 1854] 18.86 
Petroleum and coal products...........0 21.43 22.00'| 22:06 | 22.14 | 22:23 | 22:31 | 22:40) 22.21 | 21.83 | 22:09 | (21:83 | 21,78 | 22:02 || §22°20))|22.27 
Rubber and miscellaneous 
PIASTCS | PLOMUCtS iaccessscrersctervacceressnecss 12.40 12.85 | 12.96] 12.98) 13.10} 13.20] 13.24] 13.31] 13.19] 13.33] 13.30] 13.30] 13.38] 13.44] 13.51 
Leather and leather products.............+ 9.71 10.18 | 10.31 | 10.33} 10.32 | 10.37) 10.51 | 10.385} 10.46} 10.37} 10.26] 10.30} 10.26) 10.35] 10.30 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
PUBLIC UTILITIES............sssssssssssseeeees 15.69 16.22 | 16.31 | 16.38) 16.43] 16.53) 16.56] 16.68} 16.65] 16.78] 16.70) 16.83] 16.89] 16.97] 17.09 
WHOLESALE TRADE ...........csccsssssssecened 14.59 15.20 | 15.33) 15.45] 15.45] 15.58] 15.56] 15.62] 15.58] 15.86| 15.66] 15.77] 15.88] 15.75] 16.03 
FRETAI TIRADE ccrecesecocccaceccscevectnccsconars 9.09 9.46 9.58 9.59 9.61 9.65 9.69 9.72 9.74 9.78 9.78 9.77 9.77 9.79 9.92 
FINANCE, INSURANCE, 
AND REAL ESTATE................c0e00000 14.62 15.07 | 15.11 | 15.24) 15.25} 15.32] 15.45] 15.63] 15.67] 15.81 | 15.74] 15.75] 15.85] 15.84] 16.03 
GBP VIC BG occesis cscs sncecevencacescsssnscssteceenes 13.37 13.91 14.00 | 14.11 14.20 | 14.33 14.39| 14.47] 14.48) 1458] 14.46] 14.39] 14.46) 14.46] 14.78 


® = preliminary. 


NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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16. Average weekly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry 


Annual av: 
Industry a an = = ——— pee —— 
| 1999 2000 | Sept. Oct. | Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. i Mar. lew Apr. | May June July | Aug.’ | Sept.? 
PRIVATE SECTOR 
Current dollars... ReSeNNRUFRATE eG $474.38 | $479.21 | $484.76 | $479.86 | $480.17 | $477.99 | $481.44 $482.46 | $486.61 | $484.90 | $489.17 | $493.74 | $491.23 | $497.35 
Seasonally adjusted...... —| 476.10| 478.16) 479.17] 479.83] 482.63] 483.97] 486.03! 485.98 487.01 | 489.40] 490.43] 489.94] 492.40 
Constant (1982) dollars 272.16 | 272.43 | 275.28| 272.03] 272.51] 269.74| 270.62! 270.89 271.70 | 269.39] 271.46 | 275.22] 273.82] 275.69 
MINING Foi vncsscecvesuyaatusscncrtszccteass | 736.56 | 743.04 | 751.61 | 756.86 | 743.03] 747.20) 750.98) 751.95 | 757.27! 765.60] 769.56 768.68 | 772.18} 764.31 | 779.24 
702.68 | 728.62 | 732.44] 704.34| 694.56] 692.28] 682.82! 702.52 695.70 | 728.62) 728.40] 740.13] 739.04] 737.10 
| 
| 598.21 | 606.52} 604.45| 607.36| 607.34] 596.73] 591.71| 597.72 588.13 | 600.33 | 603.43] 598.05] 607.51| 615.41 
| | 343.21 | 344.81 | 343.24 | 344.31] 344.69) 336.76) 332.61] 335.61! 328.38 333.52 | 334.87 | 333.36 | 338.63} 341.14 
| | L 
Durable goods Durable goods | 605.99 | 623.92} 632.81 | 631.08] 633.61] 630.09 615.68 | 613.22 | 620.20] 607.11} 624.31| 626.36| 617.63] 633.24| 639.32 
Lumber and wood products......) 473.06 489.13 | 496.08 | 499.32] 494.87] 486.01| 477.92 473.54 | 483.20] 483.99] 497.34] 498.57| 502.66| 509.64! 517.92 
Furniture and fixtures................ | 454.99 | 469.20} 481.14) 474.40] 474.81] 476.01| 464.88] 461.95] 467.15! 457.45 462.22 | 468.99] 481.03] 491.60} 490.30 
Stone, clay, and glass | 
products. ; 626.24 | 646.93 | 647.53) 637.63] 624.13] 613.84] 610.69] 631.53| 638.791 665.83 670.26 | 669.82 | 676.58} 688.40 
Primary metal industries », 703.10} 737.26 | 742.65} 731.71| 746.10} 735.93] 731.37] 716.26! 718.42! 730.08 731.67 | 744.54 | 742.57] 743.82 | 766.34 
Blast furnaces and basic | ‘ 

STOO DOGS woos nicincisinasennnd | 851.57 | 911.72} 908.21 | 890.82! 902.72] 890.62] 901.15] 882.20] 884.00! 920.72 899.54} 919.59) 919.55] 920.10] 958.39 
Fabricated metal products........; 572.40 | 590.86 | 598.77 | 596.83 | 597.68} 596.01] 581.98] 580.84] 585.73] 567.22! 589.12 589.95 | 582.22} 595.11 | 598.85 
Industrial machinery and 

SQUIDIIOR cis sasntasentoxccspuvsss | 632.76 | 656.21 | 658.98 | 656.15| 658.14] 662.44] 655.94] 648.49| 651.30! 628.03] 644.23] 640.71 640.77 | 640.00} 648.42 
Electronic and other electrical | 

CRAM eran ccaccuiyssesntesnsins | §53.32 567.18 | 573.09 | 575.00| 575.64| 585.22| 567.02| 566.40] 568.97| 554.02] 559.38] 570.24 558.80 | 577.02) 583.21 
Transportation equipment......... 779.20 | 800.73 | 822.13) 819.39} 821.06} 807.50] 772.51] 775.22] 789.80! 765.82] 804.04 799.47 | 765.16} 814.72} 808.67 
Motor vehicles and | 
GORI oc cecccestovsavscnentct 814.50 | 834.28 | 860.40| 857.07| 852.98| 826.47| 778.96] 786.66| 808.35! 791.98| 840.08 839.30 | 780.64] 858.98| 844.27 
Instruments and related 
HOI Sete sis case ceeeoneccs 581.50 | 595.96 | 597.78) 602.34] 607.56] 621.72] 603.17] 605.90] 605.40| 594.96! 602.48! 602.77 605.19 | 606.00] 621.30 
Miscellaneous manufacturing...| 488.15 | 453.57 | 455.91 | 457.08| 457.43] 460.88] 454.04| 454.04] 461.52 450.30} 458.59) 463.49] 458.14] 468.41| 468.82 
Nondurable goods...........ccccceseee 540.29 | 558.55 | 567.18 | 564.83 | 569.49| 569.98] 565.79] 560.20] 561.59] 559.15| 564.21] 568.63! 569.20 571.05 | 582.82 
Food and kindred products....... 506.20 | 521.25 | 535.08) 528.78) 534.25] 528.74| 520.70| 509.80] 513.54] 510.32| 52218] 528.55! 528.84 535.39 | 544.74 
Tobacco products. : 877.90 | 927.25 | 878.12| 895.85] 892.16] 832.26] 831.66| 893.89] 885.53] 906.59] 956.92] 952.29| 9878.19 885.36 
Textile mill products 442.13 | 459.79} 465.56 | 457.06} 460.94] 462.07] 459.59} 449.67] 458.06] 444.09] 454.99| 458.46| 444.57 456.74 | 459.02 
Apparel and other textile | 
PRDOMICES Sr casncospradsostaniverssons: 334.50 | 351.54 | 352.87 | 352.31) 352.67 | 353.25] 349.31 | 352.87] 355.70| 346.45| 355.88] 357.21| 349.68] 350.22 350.85 
Paper and allied products......... | 689.19 | 690.63 | 699.00) 699.92) 706.20| 705.93} 697.57| 683.10] 687.24] 688.01] 690.54] 701.35| 708.48] 695.04 722.46 
Printing and publishing.............. 531.88 | 551.52 | 562.02 | 558.25) 564.93) 564.41 | 555.88] 557.78| 565.57| 554.60| 556.08] 557.17| 563.54] 568.03! 576.38 
Chemicals and allied products..) 749.06 | 771.38| 776.77 | 772.82| 778.04] 788.67] 781.28] 778.74| 773.53| 790.34! 783.40] 782.81 790.59 | 778.68| 795.89 
Petroleum and coal products...., 908.63 | 932.80} 930.93} 952.02| 955.89] 952.64] 987.87] 957.25| 936.51! 965.33! 910.31] 934.36 953.47 | 954.60 | 955.38 
Rubber and miscellaneous 
Plastics products..............| 617.08 | 531.99] 540.43] 537.37] 539.72] 543.84] 544.16| 543.05] 538.15] 529.20] 539.98] 543.97] 535.20] 544.32 556.61 
Leather and leather products..... 363.15 | 381.75 | 390.75 | 389.44 | 390.10] 382.65| 384.67] 373.64| 375.51] 369.17| 370.39] 378.01] 360.80| 379.85| 375.95 
TRANSPORTATION AND | 
PUBLIC UTILITIES...........sccceseseee 607.20 | 626.09 631.20 | 638.82 | 632.56/ 638.06| 632.59] 637.18] 362.70] 641.00| 632.93] 642.91] 650.27] 646.56| 649.42 
WHOLESALE TRADE .............000000+ 558.80 | 585.20) 588.67 | 597.92) 593.28 | 596.71] 589.72] 590.44]! 592.04] 607.44] 598.59] 603.99] 611.38] 603.23] 620.36 
RETAIL TRADE.........-.-200eeee0eeneey 263.61 | 273.39 | 275.90| 277.15] 274.85 | 278.89| 273.26| 276.05] 276.62) 281.66] 280.69] 283.33] 288.22] 286.85! 285.70 
FINANCE, INSURANCE, 
AND REAL ESTATE............-2000004 529.24 | 547.04, 545.47 | 557.78) 549.00) 553.05| 556.20] 567.37] 564.12] 580.23] 565.78] 570.15| 581.70] 571.82! 588.30 
OEE PRW IC Er cincccscnscccnnsstonescessnpvcceercasen 435.86 | 454.86 | 455.00 | 464.22 | 462.92 | 467.16 | 464.80| 471.72] 472.05| 476.77| 469.95| 471.99] 478.63] 474.29) 483.31 


P = preliminary. 


NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. Dash indicates data not available. 
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17. Diffusion indexes of employment change, seasonally adjusted 


[In percent] 
Timespan and year Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June| July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov | Dec. 


Private nonfarm payrolls, 356 industries 


Over 1-month span: 


63.2| 56.2| 59.3) 60.2) 58.9} 57.1] 55.4; 58.4) 54.8) 55.0} 58.2) 56.4 
55.1| 59.6] 52.8] 57.2| 58.2) 54.2] 57.1] 54.4) 55.2) 57.9] 59.9} 56.8 
55.7| 59.3] 61.0/ 54.2] 47.7) 60.5) 57.8] 55.1) 52.0) 54.8) 55.1) 54.2 
53.7| 50.4) 55.8} 45.0) 46.6) 44.3} 45.5; 43.5} 45.3 = = = 


65.3| 66.1| 64.6] 65.7} 62.2} 57.9) 57.5] 58.4) 59.1] 59.2} 59.3) 59.2 
60.8} 57.8] 58.5} 55.8; 58.1] 57.9) 57.2| 59.2) 59.8) 59.1} 61.0) 60.6 
61.6] 63.3) 61.9] 56.2} 55.1] 57.9) 61.5] 56.4) 54.1) 53.3) 55.7) 53.3 
51.7} 54.1) 48.6] 49.2) 42.5) 42.4) 40.7; 41.5 - = = = 


70.4] 67.4| 65.0] 62.5} 63.6) 60.5] 59.2} 58.6| 57.9} 59.6} 60.6) 59.9 
59.8) 59.8} 58.2} 60.3 56.7) 59.2} 61.8) 60.8) 62.2} 61.2) 62.3) 64.9 
63.5| 60.6) 62.6) 63.7) 61.5} 55.5) 56.1) 58.6] 54.2) 54.8) 51.8) 54.2 
52.0} 50.6} 48.6) 45.3) 43.5) 39.4 = - = - = ee 


69.7| 67.6] 67.4} 66.0| 64.0] 62.7) 61.9] 62.0] 60.9] 59.3] 60.8] 58.8 
61.2} 60.2} 582} 60.8) 60.8] 61.6) 62.2! 61.3] 63.9) 63.0] 61.3] 60.9 
62.5} 63.0| 61.8} 59.5) 58.4] 56.8) 55.7| 56.5| 54.2) 53.4] 53.0] 51.8 
49.6] 47.5| 44.8 = = = = = = = - = 


Manufacturing payrolls, 139 industries 


—T— = 


57.4] 51.5} 53.7] 53.3] 43.8) 48.2] 38.2) 51.5) 41.9) 41.5) 41.2) 43.4 
46.9| 44.5} 43.0) 42.3) 50.4) 39.3} 51.5} 39.3) 45.2} 46.3) 53.3) 46.7 
44.9} 56.6; 55.5} 46.7) 41.2} 54.8) 53.7) 38.6) 34.6} 41.5) 43.8) 44.1 
37.9) 32.4) 41.5) 31.3) 29.4) 33.1} 39.0} 28.3} 37.5 = = = 


59.6} 59.6} 55.9} 50.4) 46.7); 37.9) 41.5) 41.5) 41.9} 38.2) 36.8) 40.8 
41.2} 39.0} 38.2) 41.8) 40.8; 45.2) 39.0) 45.2) 40.8} 44.9) 46.3) 46.0 
50.0} 54.0) 52.9) 42.3) 43.0) 48.5} 48.2) 33.6; 28.7) 30.5) 39.0) 35.7 
28.3} 29.4) 246) 26.5) 22.4) 246) 21.3) 22.4 = = = = 


63.2; 54.4) 50.4; 40.4) 44.5) 40.1| 37.5) 364) 349) 40.1) 37.1) 34.2 
36.0) 38.2) 37.5) 41.2} 36.8; 39.7; 43.0} 41.5} 46.0) 40.4; 46.3) 51.5 
51.5} 44.5) 48.5) 55.1) 43.8) 34.9) 33.5) 34.6} 30.1) 29.4) 25.0) 27.9 
26.8; 25.4) 19.9) 20.6) 20.6) 16.2 - - = = = = 


Dash indicates data not available. 

NOTE: Figures are the percent of industries with employment 
increasing plus one-half of the industries with unchanged 
employment, where 50 percent indicates an equal balance 
between industries with inceasing and decreasing employment. 


Data for the 2 most recent months shown in each span are 
preliminary. See the "Definitions" in this section. See "Notes on 
the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark 
revision. 
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18. Annual data: Employment status of the population 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Employment status 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 
ie See fet : i i T 
Civilian noninstitutional population........... 192,805 194,838 196,814 198,584 200,591 203,133 205,220 207,753 209,699 
Civilian labor force.........cccccccesesteeseeeeee 128,105 129,200 131,056 132,304 133,943 136,297 137,673 139,368 140,863 
Labor force participation rate.............. 66.4 66.3 66.6 66.6 66.8 67.1 67.1 67.1 67.2 
Employed s.scccccastavacresacennnectsccnent 118,492 120,259 123,060 124,900 126,708 129,558 131,463 133,488 135,208 
Employment-population ratio.......... 61.5 61.7 62.5 62.9 63.2 63.8 64.1 64.3 64.5 
AQViCURUNG occ cessscivsesssenmivaran sues 3,247 3,115 3,409 3,440 3,443 3,399 3,378 3,281 3,305 
Nonagricultural industries............ 115,245 117,144 119,651 121,460 123,264 126,159 128,085 130,207 131,903 
Unemployed -tccsc-ce.ccccccpstsectanees--- 9,613 8,940 7,996 7,404 7,236 6,739 6,210 5,880 5,655 
Unemployment rate...............cccceed 723) 6.9 6.1 5.6 5.4 49 4.5 4.2 4.0 
Not in the labor force...........cccccccseessseeeee 64,700 65,638 65,758 66,280 66,647 66,837 67,547 68,385 68,836 
19. Annual data: Employment levels by industry 
(In thousands] 
Industry 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 
male 
Total -Omployimient:, 3. scstsecescnscesvevecveassusscss 108,601 110,713 114,163 117,191 119,608 122,690 125,865 128,916 131,759 
PHIVERO SOCIOW seca secncectost sac tretens cuss sveseeed 89,956 91,872 95,036 97,885 100,189 103,133 106,042 108,709 111,079 
Goods-producing.. 23,231 23,352 23,908 24,265 24,493 24,962 25,414 25,507 25,709 
Mining......... 635 610 601 581 580 596 590 539 543 
Construction... 4,492 4,668 4,986 5,160 5,418 5,691 6,020 6,415 6,698 
Manufacturing............ 18,104 18,075 18,321 18,524 18,495 18,675 18,805 18,552 18,469 
S@rviCe-Producing.........seccssccesseeseereeens 85,370 87,361 90,256 92,925 95,115 97,727 100,451 103,409 106,050 
Transportation and public utilities........ 5,718 5,811 5,984 6,132 6,253 6,408 6,611 6,834 7,019 
Wholesale Wade: ....csccenscsrecsscssvsavevsess 5,997 5,981 6,162 6,378 6,482 6,648 6,800 6,911 7,024 
Fiptal NANG x 5 raseccctosrer-sssacsecedvonpeenks 19,356 19,773 20,507 21,187 21,597 21,966 22,295 22,848 23,307 
Finance, insurance, and real estate.... 6,602 6,757 6,896 6,806 6,911 7,109 7,389 7,555 7,560 
SOSVICOS os sicnsscsssenossescvucisvetogncsvavedesied 29,052 30,197 31,579 33,117 34,454 36,040 37,533 39,055 40,460 
18,645 18,841 19,128 19,305 19,419 19,557 19,823 20,206 20,681 
2,969 2,915 2,870 2,822 2,757 2,699 2,686 2,669 2,777 
4,408 4,488 4,576 4,635 4,606 4,582 4,612 4,709 4,785 
11,267 11,438 11,682 11,849 12,056 12,276 12,525 12,829 13,119 


NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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20. Annual data: Average hours and earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on nonfarm 
payrolls, by industry 


Industry 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 
—— Nae ae eee c cee ecc cree c scree cc eee EEEEEEEDEDEESEEES ESSE (ENE 
Private sector: 
Average Weekly NOULS.......:.sesssecsssessesereeresesrereeessenes 34.4 34.5 34.7 34.5 34.4 34.6 34.6 34.5 34.5 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... a 10.57 10.83 11.12 11.43 11.82 12.28 12.78 13.24 13.75 
Average weekly earnings (iM dollars).......sceeseeeees 363.61 373.64 385.86 394.34 406.61 424.89 442.19 456.78 474.38 
Mining: 
Average WEeKIY NOULS......cssccssessessessnsesrssessteseetsers 43.9 44.3 44.8 44.7 45.3 45.4 43.9 43.2 43.1 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars).. aa 14.54 14.60 14.88 15.30 15.62 16.15 16.91 17.05 17.24 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... { 638.31 646.78 666.62 683.91 707.59 733.21 742.35 736.56 743.04 
Construction: 
Average Weekly NOULS.....ccccssceccssesstsetsseereeseseesenes 38.0 38.5 38.9 38.9 39.0 39.0 38.9 39.1 39.3 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars).. fi 14.15 14.38 14.73) 15.09 15.47 16.04 16.61 17.19 17.88 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 537.70 553.63 573.00 587.00 603.33 625.56 646.13 672.13 702.68 
Manufacturing: 
Average Weekly NOUrs.......scsssesesseesseesrsersressseees 41.0 41.4 42.0 41.6 41.6 42.0 41.7 41.7 41.6 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)...... re 11.46 11.74 12.07 12.37 12.77 13.17 13.49 13.90 14.38 


Average weekly earnings (in dollars) 469.86 486.04 506.94 514.59 531.23 §53.14 562.53 579.63 §98.21 


Transportation and public utilities: 


Average Weekly NOUSS........:cssesceserseseesesereeseseererees 32.3 39.3 39.7 39.4 39.6 39.7 39.5 38.7 38.6 

Average hourly earnings (iN dollars)......:cscceeees 13.43 13.55 13.78 14.13 14.45 14.92 15.31 15.69 16.22 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 514.37 532.52 547.07 556.72 572.22 592.32 604.75 607.20 626.09 
Wholesale trade: 

Average weekly NOUIS...........sssssesssssseesscsserenseees 38.2 38.2 38.4 38.3 38.3 38.4 38.3 38.3 38.5 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... 11.39 11.74 12.06 12.43 12.87 13.45 14.07 14.58 15.20 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 435.10 448.47 463.10 476.07 492.92 516.48 538.88 558.80 585.20 
Retail trade: 

AVOTAGO WOOKIY NOUS... ccccsscessysencrersroseaxcsssestsceeenss 28.8 28.8 28.9 28.8 28.8 28.9 29.0 29.0 28.9 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... 7.12 7.29 7.49 7.69 7.99 8.33 8.74 9.09 9.46 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)........scssser 205.06 209.95 216.46 221.47 230.11 240.74 253.46 263.61 273.39 
Finance, insurance, and real estate: 

Average WeeKly NOUS........ssscssssssessscessssssesssearscees 35.8 35.8 35.8 35.9 35.9 36.1 36.4 36.2 36.3 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars).......scsceeseseed 10.82 11.35 11.83 12.32 12.80 13.34 14.07 14.62 15.07 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)...........:eccee 387.36 406.33 423.51 442.29 459.52 481.57 512.15 529.24 547.04 
Services: 

Average Weekly NOUIS........sssscssssssessssesesesessseeees 32.5 32.5 32.5 32.4 32.4 32.6 32.6 32.6 32.7 


Average hourly earnings (in dollars).. 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars). 


10.54 10.78 11.04 11.39 11.79 12.28 12.84 13.37 13.91 
350.35 358.80 
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21. Employment Cost Index, compensation, ' by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 


SY 


1999 2000 2001 Percent change 
3 12 
Series months | months 
Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. ended | ended 
Sept. 2001 
Civilian workers* SAbemaaudsaupustensadauacaa$inaaducapencesanaveckeexsyanccavenkaraacee 143.3 144.6 146.5 148.0 149.5 150.6 152.5 153.8 155.6 1.2 441 
Workers, by occupational group: 

WM itG-COll AR WORK GES cz ipa en rocteet cn accra stencteciunatorscseessacanetart 145.0} 146.3) 148.4) 149.9) 151.5} 152.5) 154.4) 156.0] 157.7 7 oil 
Professional specialty and technical... 143.9/ 145.3) 146.7} 148.3) 150.0} 151.3] 153.2) 154.3] 156.7 1.6 4.5 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial.. 147.3 148.6 150.5 151.9 153.7 154.6 156.6 158.6 159.6 6 3.8 
Administrative support, including clerical... 144.7) 146.1 148.6] 150.1 151.8} 152.8} 155.3} 156.8} 158.8 1.3 46 

BNE CONAN, WOKEN S ssc tawerticennnnaaatente ceusnehaaccancteeneresenccersney 139.5} 140.6) 142.7) 1444 145.6; 146.5) 148.2) 149.3) 151.1 1.2 3.8 

SOLVICS OGCUDAUOMNS 25>. ..-5escee cosas casstucnsetannestuactachassccuereatauee 143.1 144.8) 146.0) 147.1 148.5} 150.0} 152.0} 153.3} 155.0 11 4.4 

Workers, by industry division: 

GOODS PEGGING arene ncsscstusceaae sex scant cativunsnatstemerescierte 141.2} 142.5) 144.9) 146.6) 148.0! 148.8) 150.7 152.2] 153.3 7 3.5 
BSAA SR BRAIN ccna ncgnactences tus caaser-srecsncvnnssbausvenereaceccaivers 142.4 143.6] 146.0) 147.5) 148.7) 149.3) 151.3) 152.6) 153.3 5 3.1 

Service-producing. 144.0) 145.3} 147.1 148.4) 150.1 151.1 153.0} 155.4) 156.4 1.3 4.2 
Services.............. 145.1 146.5; 148.0) 149.3) 151.2) 152.4) 154.3} 155.4) 158.1 V7; 4.6 

Health services. «| 142.7) 144.3) 145.9] 147.5) 149.0) 150.7) 152.5) 154.6) 156.7 1.4 5.2 
EHOS PREIS oan onecg anh invseanaxisvassiomnasssaabunaeasibespsereaves 143.4) 145.0) 146.3) 147.7) 149.5} 151.3) 153.2) 155.6) 158.2 1.7 5.8 
Educational SOMAGOS 5... c.ccaccscegeessete-vensecsaesevasncessseeipvany 144.6) 145.8) 146.5) 146.8) 149.7; 150.6) 151.7} 152.2) 156.1 2.6 4.3 
Public administration® | 142.4) 144.4) 145.7) 146.1 146.9; 148.3) 150.6] 151.9) 153.8 1.3 4.7 
INCOR AFAR ANUS EA RUNANG ccc ncntams seta since ee venteschec stores sacttecann crease 143.4) 144.7| 146.6] 148.0] 149.6) 150.7) 152.6) 154.0) 156.0 1.3 4.3 
Private industry WOrkeTS. ..............secseseseeteteeeenees 143.3] 144.6] 146.8] 148.5| 149.9} 150.9) 153.0} 154.5] 155.9 9 4.0 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS. ..........sssssseeseseeeseesnereeaees 143.2; 144.5; 146.5; 148.2; 149.8] 150.9) 153.0) 154.4) 156.0 1.0 41 

Workers, by occupational group: 

WITS -COMAT WOK GIS ooo nccncnscecseccessnnenentneecesacuscesestesass 145.6; 146.9) 149.3) 151.1 152.6) 153.6) 155.7) 157.4) 158.7 8 4.0 
Excluding sales OCCUPAtIONS..............s:scesseseseesesteeeeeeeeee 146.0} 147.3) 149.4) 151.3) 152.9); 154.1 156.5} 158.1 159.6 9 4.4 
Professional specialty and technical occupations.......... 145.2} 146.7) 148.4) 150.7) 152.2} 153.7} 156.3} 157.5} 159.2 iba] 4.6 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial occupations.. 147.7 149.1 151.1 152.7 154.4) 155.3) 157.3) 159.4 160.2 5 3.8 
Sales occupations...........:ssseseeee 144.1 145.3} 148.9) 150.3) 151.2} 151.4) 152.3) 154.5} 155.0 3 2.5 
Administrative support occupations, including 145.0 146.2 149.0 150.6 152.3 153.4 156.1 167.7 159.5 11 4.7 
BRR COM ar WORKERS «sx nnckcnecccasneacennsnancensnsedtvanescccnsrsrencessd 139.4) 140.5) 142.6) 144.1 145.5} 146.4) 148.2); 149.3) 151.0 11 3.8 
Precision production, craft, and repair occupations........ 139.6} 140.6) 142.3) 144.1 145.8| 146.7/ 148.7) 149.7; 151.8 1.4 44 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors... 139.9} 141.4) 144.0} 145.0) 146.0) 146.8) 148.3) 149.1 150.4 9 3.0 
Transportation and material moving occupations... «| 134.4) 135.2 137.5 138.6 139.9) 141.1 142.6} 143.9} 145.6 We 41 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers...., 143.2 144.4) 146.4; 148.1 149.4) 150.4 152.2 153.4) 154.9 1.0 3.7 
SERVICE OCCUNIGHOHS 1: satecnancrccncasertccasere-siononrcedecassevacuusssee 141.0} 142.6) 143.9) 145.4) 146.6) 148.1 150.0) 151.3] 152.6 9 41 
Production and nonsupervisory occupations’... 141.9] 143.1] 145.3] 146.9} 148.4) 149.5) 151.4) 152.7) 154.3 1.0 4.0 

Workers, by industry division: 

(OOS HOA MCUNG aes zs sc ccs as eeeanensondcacmaradcdasnennsccasnnctias 141.1 142.5} 144.8) 146.6) 147.9) 148.8) 150.7) 152.1 153.1 A 3.5 
Excluding SaleS OCCUPATIONS. ........c:cescecesseseseesestesesees 140.5} 141.8) 144.2) 145.9; 147.2) 148.2) 150.1 151.5} 152.5 ff 3.6 
White-collar OCCUPATIONS. ........:cessseseseeseesesetsesesesenseessed 143.9} 145.5) 148.1 150.1 151.3) 151.9) 154.5) 156.5] 156.8 2 3.6 
Excluding sales OccupationS..........:2:sccee 142.5} 143.9) 146.5) 148.4) 149.6) 150.5) 153.0) 155.0) 155.3 2 3.8 
Blue-collar OCCUPATIONS. ..........:esceseececsseseeseerere 139.4} 140.7) 142.8) 144.4) 145.8) 146.8) 148.2) 149.3) 150.8 1.0 3.4 
Construction. .......000 .| 137.9] 138.7} 140.8} 143.2) 145.1 146.7} 148.2} 150.3) 151.7 9 4.5 
IIIT ACTING) ee crave cee -waenay oor eaan-nrasiea-ceaconswasetacnnenterantes 142.1 143.6} 146.0) 147.5) 148.7) 149.3) 151.3) 152.6) 152.2 As} 3.1 
White-collar OCCUPAtIONS.........c.scsseseecsersrsscessseessseseeseed 144.3; 145.8; 148.2) 150.2) 151.4) 151.5} 154.2; 156.0; 156.0 0 3.0 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS..........cscceseeserenseneeeeeeeed 142.5) 143.8) 146.2) 148.2) 149.3) 149.7) 152.2) 154.0) 153.8 Si! 3.0 
Blue-collar OCCUPATIONS. ..........ceceeececeseessternesestesererseeees 140.5} 142.1 144.4) 145.6) 146.7) 147.8) 149.1 150.0} 151.3 9 3.1 
Durables. ........ccccesecese 142.3; 144.0] 146.5) 148.3) 149.4) 150.1 151.8} 153.1 154.0 6 3.1 
Nondurables 141.5) 142.8} 144.9} 146.0} 147.5} 147.7} 150.4) 151.6) 152.0 3) 3.1 
SSENVICO PI OUCI Ol arcs canis iter nadshesensasanaisonnnassvadstPensvaseanedaa 144.1 145.3) 147.4) 149.1 150.6] 151.7) 153.8) 155.3} 156.9 1.0 4.2 
Excluding sales occupations... 144.6; 145.9] 147.7; 149.4) 151.1 152.2; 154.6] 156.0} 157.8 1.2 44 
White-collar occupations........ 145.8; 147.0) 149.3] 151.0} 152.6; 153.7; 155.8; 157.4) 159.0 1.0 4.2 
Excluding sales occupations... & 147.0; 148.3) 150.3) 152.1 153.9} 155.1 157.5} 159.1 160.9 11 4.5 
BIGE-Collar OCCUPAHONS <auae. ccdcnccccseserusevessecsceeoyssencasyrr=sl 139.1 139.8}; 141.8) 143.1 144.5} 145.3) 147.7) 148.7) 150.9 1.5 4.4 
SERVICE OCCUDAUONS ccetenrincssesisanrepsncesturesansevessvacvadeex=sds 140.8} 142.4) 143.6) 145.1 146.3} 147.9} 149.6] 150.8) 152.2 9 4.0 
Transportation and public utilities. .............0 141.8} 142.3} 143.9} 145.7; 147.4) 148.3) 150.5} 152.4) 153.5 off 44 
TITAN SDONLAHOMsicercavstacystips-cractsecerephcenrscinecetantasia 138.7; 139.5} 140.4| 141.8; 142.8) 143.9; 145.4) 146.9; 148.2 9 3.8 
Public utilities...... 145.7| 146.1 148.6) 150.9} 153.5} 154.1 157.3} 159.8) 160.7 6 4.7 
ONT CAT ORNS rece nacar cae cea seecsa ata eusaasoneseeersracsrerreae) 146.1 146.0; 148.4) 150.9} 153.9) 154.7) 158.3) 161.1 162.8 11 5.8 
Electric, gas, and sanitary services.. 145.1 146.1 148.9) 151.0 152.9; 153.4) 156.0 158.1 158.1 0 3.4 
Wholesale and retail trade........ccccceccesssccsesesseseeeneeneees 142.2; 143.5) 145.6] 147.3) 148.3) 149.4) 151.0) 152.6) 153.7 a] 3.6 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS. .........:::ccseereretenenneeee 142.8; 144.3) 146.4; 148.1 149.6} 150.6) 152.6; 153.9) 155.4 1.0 3.9 
Wholesale trade...........:000+ 146.3) 148.5) 150.0} 151.8) 152.1 154.4) 155.1 157.8) 158.6 5 4.3 
Excluding sales occupations... 145.8 147.4 149.6 151.1 152.7 154.9 156.9 158.5 160.0 9 48 
Retail tadeoescgcccsesecsscanvansnarnons .| 140.0) 140.7} 143.2} 144.8) 146.2) 146.6} 148.7; 149.7) 150.9 8 3.2 
General merchandise StOres..........ccseseeserereereeeneees 137.2} 138.3} 139.7; 141.0] 142.2) 144.4) 147.3; 149.4); 149.7 2 5.3 
FOOC'STONGS2 ooo ema vecerntussccvestcntasa rere ascisutanstiseresderaanxasyA 137.0; 138.1 140.1 142.5) 143.4) 144.5) 146.1 148.2| 149.7 1.0} 4.4 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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21. Continued—Employment Cost Index, compensation, | by occupation and industry group 
(June 1989 = 100} | 


1999 2000 | 2001 Percent change 
3 12 
Series months | months 
Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. ended ended 
Sept. 2001 
us i} 
Finance, insurance, and real estate............:ccccceeecesereey 147.6 148.3 152.0 153.1 155.2 155.7 157.9 159.5 160.9 0.9 3.7, 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS. .........::e:ceseeceeereeeseeseeees 151.0 151.6 154.2 155.5 157.4 158.4) 161.2 163.1 164.7 1.0 4.6 
Banking, savings and loan, and other credit agencies. 159.3 159.8 162.7 164.2 165.8 166.5 170.8 ree 175.4 1.6 5.8 
INSU COrccssesccceseceescertestmresecerstescasssentrexadscrecravcecs ceed 144.5} 145.8; 149.9] 151.3] 154.8} 155.2) 157.6} 159.3) 159.9 4 3.3 
SOINVICESiscncssvacee aires SAGs 147.6| 149.4) 151.2} 152.9) 154.1 156.5] 157.8} 160.0 1.4 4.6 
Business services. | 150.7/ 151.9] 154.2] 156.3) 157.5} 158.4) 160.5} 163.0 165.2 1.3 4.9 
Health ServiCeSsccxccscnsc creas veer ca isnaes nemnntereacesanceeens 142.6] 144.2/ 145.8} 147.5} 149.0] 150.6} 152.7| 154.7} 156.8 1.4 BZ 
Hospitalsiscucnansisssnsnsssnscotermtenteen reere tere arransstease 143.0| 144.6) 145.8; 147.5} 149.2; 151.1 153.5| 155.9} 158.4 1.6 6.2 
Educational services... 152.2} 153.0; 154.0} 154.9} 158.8) 159.9} 162.3) 162.6} 166.4 23 4.8 ] 
Colleges and universities. 152.6 153.3 154.6 155.5. 158.6 159.2 162.2 162.6 166.2 2.2 4.8 
| 
Nonmanufacturing..... «| 143.4] 144.5} 146.7; 148.4) 150.0} 151.1 153.1 154.7; 156.3 1.0 4.2 
White-collar workers....... | 145.6] 146.9] 149.2) 151.0) 152.6] 153.7} 155.8) 157.5} 159.0 1.0 4.2 
Excluding sales occupations 146.8 148.1 150.2 152.0 153.8 155.1 157.5 159.1 160.9 11 4.6 
Blue-collar occupations........ ..| 138.0] 138.7} 140.6] 142.3} 143.9] 144.8) 146.9} 148.1 150.2 1.4 4.4 
SOnviceiOCCUDAONS .cearaiveasicessssezssscerxarecucsecevereuvsserreed 140.7| 142.3} 143.5) 145.1 146.3) 147.8) 149.5) 150.7) 152.1 9 4.0 | 
State and local government WOFkELS........-..sssessecsereeseeeeneed 143.1 144.6] 145.5] 145.9 147.8 148.9 150.3 151.2 154.3 2.1 4.4 
Workers, by occupational group: | 
White-collarn-workerSicccs.25, teicenc-t cores deshaaeeccsceSesessiscesceleand 142.6| 144.0/ 144.9) 145.3} 147.3} 148.3) 149.5} 150.4) 153.7 2.2 4.3 
Professional specialty and technical...... a 142.0 143.2 144.1 144.5 146.6 147.4 148.4 149.2 152.8 2.4 4.2 | 
Executive, administrative, and managerial so 144.5) 146.1 147.0} 147.2} 149.2} 150.7; 152.4; 153.7) 156.4 1.8 48 
Administrative support, including clerical.............:.00) 143.0 145.0 145.9 146.5 148.3 149.4 150.7 151.6 154.2 i Bs 4.0 
Blue-Collar WOIKEIS? , sessetessscsevecocceseseexspsonersse verter tionanreaceh 140.9 142.5 143.7 144.2 145.9 147.2 148.6 149.0 151.5 ae 3.8 
Workers, by industry division: 
SOIVICES He cticsnccsevesstssaceneccusecovsessctseccerccuvsosecersenexescureyspoyenst 143.2) 144.5) 145.2) 145.5) 148.0) 148.9) 149.9) 150.6) 154.4 2.5 4.3 
Services excluding Schools?.........:-:s::ssssssecesesunsnsseeeeen 142.6] 143.8] 145.2| 145.8} 147.6] 148.8] 150.1] 151.9] 154.5 1.7 47 
HealthiSGiviceS 2s iatmee meee co ctteseccudane tes teuecavencsstcaatscrace 144.2} 145.8) 147.3) 147.9) 150.0} 151.6) 152.1 154.4; 157.1 isd 47 
THOSP It Simi tsctece cel ccouacsscysaavsrovecessqcssvcvevsecsserseccreesteeaescl 144.8] 146.3} 147.9} 148.4) 150.7} 152.0) 152.2} 154.7) 157.4 lz 4.4 
EducationallsonviGesin.ccte.cousseccercruseateannrsereens 143.1 144.4) 145.0| 145.2| 147.9} 148.7) 149.6] 150.1 154.1 2.7 4.2 
SGHOOISS:.aecgseevaceeecionepacee ce tan cavtnsaveorncadeuyspeenaeeapmeeores 143.5} 144.7} 145.3} 145.5) 148.2} 149.0) 149.9} 150.5) 154.4 2.6 4.2 
Elementary and secondary. 142.9 144.1 144.5 144.7 147.3 148.1 148.5 149.0 152.8 2.6 3.7 
Colleges and universities....... 144.8} 146.5) 147.4) 147.6) 150.5} 151.7; 153.7} 154.3}9.0153.8 3.0 5.6 
Public administration ....a.:sssscssscssssssssesssssssssssssssssssusse 142.4} 144.4) 145.7) 146.1; 146.9] 148.3) 150.6) 151.9] 151.9 1.3 4.7 


' Cost (cents per hour worked) measured in the Employment Cost Index consists of ° Consists of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. 

wages, salaries, and employer cost of employee benefits. * This series has the same industry and occupational coverage as the Hourly 
® Consists of private industry workers (excluding farm and household workers) and _ Earnings index, which was discontinued in January 1989. 

State and local government (excluding Federal Government) workers. ° Includes, for example, library, social, and health services. 
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22. Employment Cost Index, wages and salaries, by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 


rp 


1999 2000 2001 Percent change 
| pe 3 12 
Series months | months 
Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | ong ended 
Sept. 2001 
Civilians WORERR® og css eee cn niger nncinmetos rennet 141.3] 142.5} 144.0) 145.4; 147.0| 147.9] 149.5| 150.8| 152.3 1.0 3.6 
Workers, by occupational group: 

WIRG=CONBY: WOIK ONS ios sesso canscteinacnaesesesssacetosynasesactivneseretannes 143.3) 144.6) 146.2} 147.6) 149.2} 150.2} 151.7} 153.1 154.5 9 3.6 
Professional specialty and technical... 142.6 144.0 144.9) 146.4) 148.3) 149.6 151.1 152.- 154.2 1.4 4.0 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial.. 145.9} 147.2} 148.6) 149.9) 151.6) 152.4) 154.0) 155.8) 156.7 6 3.4 
Administrative support, including clerical... 142.3 143.5 145.5| 146.9) 148.5 149.6) 151.6 152,7 154.6 1.2 41 

Blue-collar Workers... «| 187.0] 187.9} 139.2} 140.6} 142.0; 142.9} 144.7! 146.0} 147.6 11 3.9 

SERVIER IOCCUPAUONS:saceancstcacarscanccccccscesesucctentenanenatsererincdsod 140.1 141.7 143.0 144.0 145.7 147.1 148.6 149.7 151.2 1.0 3.8 

Workers, by industry division: 

GQOOdS-OGUCH NG ss esecicecsssesncaaaacacccasusnastsonctaucconennaacataasncrcnats 138.6 139.7 141.3 143.0 144.3 145.3 147.0 147,6 149.5 6 3.6 
MATIN CUMING fare nenncspcidnsexipesseaaacccyenatssatesstantiyacakensineamrbaach 140.2! 141.5; 142.9} 144.4) 145.7/ 146.5) 148.5) 150.0) 150.7 5 3.9 

Service-producing.. 142.3} 143.5) 145.0) 146.3) 148.0) 148.9) 150.5) 151.7) 153.4 11 3.6 
S@UVICES. sicitssccccanencassatass 144.1 145.5| 146.6) 147.9) 149.9] 151.0] 152.6) 153.6) 156.2 ibe 4.2 

Health services.........00 _ 140.9 142.5 143.8 145.3 146.7 148.3 149.8 151.8 153.7 1.3 4.8 
Hospitals............. 140.1 141.6 142.6 143.8 145.6 147.3 148.8 151.2 15.5 1:5 5.4 
Educational services. 143.7; 144.7) 145.3) 145.6) 148.9) 149.6) 150.5) 151.0) 154.6 2.4 3.8 
Public administration?.........cccccccsssssssssssssseeeseesseesevssseen 139.5 141.5] 142.5) 142.9] 144.6) 146.1) 147.6| 148.7| 150.3 14 3.9 
INOMTpANUPACHUTING Ssccecescensessssorsisesanceesconsonseauasvsssnastiensneatee 141.5] 142.6] 144.2) 145.5) 147.2| 148.1) 149.7] 149.7) 152.6 1.1 3.7 
PYIVERS IGUSITY WOFKOIS «<5: <secwavaeccissay ao soveaskosodeeesss 141.0 142.2 143.9 145.4 146.8 147.7 149.4 450.9 152.1 8 3.6 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS. ...........eceesceeseseeteeeeteeseenees 140.8 142.0 143.5 145.1 146.5 147.6 149.5 150.8 152.2 9 3.9 

Workers, by occupational group: 

WR =COMAN OTA ONS ssc sas vasa sy vere csieckaqanatshcesantwonsencestaeee 143.5 144.8 146.6 148.3 149.7 150.6 152.3 153.8 154.8 ah 3.4 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS. ..........ccesccereeeses 143.9 145.2 146.7 148.5 149.9 151.1 153.0 154.4 155.7 8 3.9 
Professional specialty and technical occupations............ 142.6 144.1 145.1 147.3 148.6 150.2 152.1 153.2 154.8 1.0 4.2 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial occupations..| 146.4/ 147.6) 149.2; 150.7) 152.3) 153.0) 154.7) 156.5) 157.2 A 3.2 
SQlOS OCCUPANONS 5555 5 5 5eccsnascstncvnassosunnacspscveosoxeesscdaaxes 142.1 143.3 146.7 147.9 149.0 148.7 149.2 161.5 151.2 -.2 1:5 
Administrative support occupations, including clerical... 142.7 143.8 146.0 147.5 149.1 150.1 152.3 153.6 155.3 11 4.2 
BURG =CONEI WEEK ENG oss oscar vnsactecssnas inns ssaceveduastidvsopsnarader aver 136.8 137.7 139.1 140.5 141.9 142.8 144.6 145.9 147.5 14 3.9 
Precision production, craft, and repair occupations....... 136.7 137.5 138.9} 140.6 142.0 142.8 144.6); 145.7) 147.7 1.4 4.0 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors............ 138.3 139.5 140.7 141.6) 142.9] 143.7 145.6 146.9 148.1 8 3.6 
Transportation and material moving occupations | 131.9). 132.7] 134.1 135.2} 136.5} 137.6) 139.5} 140.7) 142.1 1.0 44 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers...., 139.4 140.4 141.8) 143.6} 145.0 146.2 148.0 149.8 151.0 8 41 
SE RCS CAIN so ew dens saad ineaa ieapascussdnasduexsi 5 138.0 139.6 141.0 142.5 143.5 144.9 146.4 147.5 148.7 8 3.6 
Production and nonsupervisory occupations’. 139.3 140.4 142.1 143.7 145.0 146.0 147.7 149.0 150.3 9 3.7 

Workers, by industry division: 

(GOOGS PT OGUICIAG sas sccrravoxs presses ¥acivsszaaseuecyseatrcndseacasesuss aces 138.5 139.7 141.3 143.0 144.3 145.2 147.0 148.6 149.5 6 3.6 
Excluding sales occupations. 137.8 138.9 140.5 142.1 143.4 144.6 146.3 147.8 148.7 6 3.7 
White-collar occupations.......... 141.7} 143.0] 145.0! 146.8} 147.9} 148.7; 150.5) 152.3) 152.6 2 3.2 
Excluding sales OccupationsS.............-s0+0+ 140.1 141.3} 143.2} 144.9] 146.0) 147.2) 148.9] 150.5) 150.8 2 3.3 
Blue-collar OCCUPATIONS. ........c.sccsseecseeeseeeeees 136.6 137.6 139.0 140.5 142.0 143.1 144.7 146.1 147.4 9 3.8 
Construction... | 133.0 133.6 136.0 138.0 139.4 140.7 142.1 143.9 145.1 8 41 
WISI ACEE ACs ctsce nestor te tncass ey teesinwstventeaeddsvsenavecaeswuaaacns 140.2 141.5 142.9 144.4 145.7 146.5 148.5 150.0 150.7 5 3.4 
White-collar OCCUPAtIONS.........2:ccceccesceeseeereeeseenseerseennees 142.7 144.0 145.8 147.7 148.7 149.2 151.1 152.7 152.8 4) 2.8 
Excluding sales occupations. ; 140.8 142.0 143.7 145.6 146.6 147.5 149.9 150.5 150.5 0 2h 
Blue-collar OCCUPATIONS.........-2scesersescesescesesesseeceeeneeesees 138.4) 139.7| 140.8} 142.0} 143.4) 144.6) 146.4) 147.8) 149.1 9 4.0 
RS RNG reese oe soc ececne ophspeic Posse Teves inate anael Nesnodsenian 140.4 141.8 143.0 144.7 146.1 147.3 149.0 150.5 151.5 ali 3.7 
MONIC INOS. oe osencc ces enacesevnsersconndesvaessacurenesasasnzencnaceanzy 139.7 140.9 142.7 143.9 145.0 145.4 147.5 149.0 149.3 ae 3.0 
SOLVICE-PFOGUCING.....cccecesssesecorvsnssorserssscnsrsersncsaseossnarsesored 142.1 143.3 145.0 146.5 147.9 148.9 150.5 151.9 153.2 9 3.6 
Excluding sales OCCUPALIONS..........:::sscssereneeeeseaeseneney 142.6 143.8 145.3) 146.9 148.3 149.4) 151.3} 152.6) 154.2 1.0 4.0 
White-collar occupations 143.8} 145.0] 146.9] 148.5) 150.0] 150.9} 152.5) 154.0) 155.2 8 3.5 
Excluding sales OCCUPAtIONS...........csseseeeteeeeteeseees 145.1 146.4] 147.8} 149.6; 151.2} 152.3) 154.3) 155.6) 157.2 1.0 4.0 
Blue-Collar OCCUPATIONS. ...........cescescesseeseeeeesteneteteneenetnees 137.0 137.8 139.1 140.3 141.6 142.2 144.3 145.3 147.5 1S 4.2 
Service occupations.......... ox 138.0 139.6 141.1 142.5 143.5 144.8 146.1 147.2 148.4 8 3.4 
Transportation and public UtilitieS............seeeeeesereeses 137.5| 137.9] 138.5) 140.0] 141.3} 142.3) 143.7} 145.7) 146.7 tf 3.8 
STIFANSPOMLANOM eeeticesccaeereseaees esate saratias tice ccuscceetansatooncirs 134.4] 134.9] 134.9] 136.2} 137.4) 138.6] 139.8] 141.6) 142.6 bi; 3.8 
Public CSS sccrcescastsnececaseseveuccerenensnna 141.5 141.8 143.2 144.9 146.4 147.1 148.7 151.0 152.0 > | 3.8 
COMMUNICATIONS. ........200rcceseeeeerreeseeeee 141.9 142.2 143.4 145.0 146.7 147.4 149.2 151.8 153.3 1.0 45 
Electric, gas, and sanitary services. «| 140.9} 141.3] 143.0} 144.7} 145.9) 146.6) 148.1 149.9} 150.4 3 3.1 
Wholesale and retail trade........cescssessescesesensesstenseeeeneens 140.7} 142.0) 143.8} 145.5} 146.4) 147.4) 148.4) 150.1 150.6 3 2.9 
Excluding sales OCCUPAtIONS.............:cssceeeeeneeerseees 141.8} 143.3] 145.2} 146.8) 148.2) 149.0) 150.7} 151.9) 153.1 43) 3.3 
Wholesale trade..........ccceeceee 144.3 146.5 147.4 149.4 149.6 151.6 151.6 154.5 154.1 -.3 3.0 
Excluding sales occupations. 144.8] 146.4) 147.9) 149.7} 151.3) 153.2) 154.9) 156.5) 157.4 6 4.0 
Retail trade srencsccsscceecsscoseeeoete. 138.9} 139.6) 142.1 143.5) 144.8] 145.2} 146.9) 147.8] 148.8 fs 2.8 
General merchandise stores.. .| 135.6} 156.7) 137.8} 138.5} 139.7] 142.2) 143.8} 145.5) 145.7 at 4.3 
FOOd StOPOS.....ciscscsscsscessossscsscssnccnscnssessensesenncesseoneenses 133.9} 134.9 136.7 139.5 140.2 141 6 143.3 144.5 145.7 8 3.9 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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22. Continued—Employment Cost Index, wages and salaries, by occupation and industry group 


{June 1989 = 100] 


1999 2000 2001 Percent change 
a 3 12 
Series months | months 
Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. ended | ended 
Sept. 2001 
MW al 4 = 
Finance, insurance, and real estate 144.5 145.2 148.7 149.5 151.7 151.7 153.9 154.6 155.8 0.8 CAI 
Excluding sales OCCUPAtIONS...........::sccccseecseeeeeeeneeees 147.5} 148.0} 150.2) 151.5) 153.3) 154.1 156.6| 157.6} 159.1 1.0 3.8 
Banking, savings and loan, and other credit agencies.| 159.2} 159.6] 162.0) 163.3) 165.0) 165.7) 169.4 170.8] 173.2 1.4 5.0 
INSUTANCO re sevecsesesccsevecener=cverseeccssaacteeasseoceusancessscunnencseen 140.2 141.5 145.5 146.6 150.7 150.8 152.4 153.3 153.6 2 1.9 
Services 144.5} 146.0) 147.4) 149.1 150.6} 151.8) 153.8} 155.0) 157.1 1.4 4.3 
BUSING@SS!SONVICES scccse-csceeptorceeepececeee-nasieneconsarzinnnsaoess 148.5} 149.8} 152.0) 154.1 155.3] 156.0) 158.2} 160.8) 162.8 1.2 4.8 
GIGI SONVICESicccncecceesterecenscees asec corecpranecteraxsoescoarcertes 140.6] 142.2} 143.5} 145.3) 146.6) 148.1 149.8) 151.8) 153.6 1.2 4.8 
Hospitals.............. 139.3) 140.9] 141.8) 143.3] 144.9] 146.8} 148.5) 151.0} 153.3 1.5 5.8 
EducationallS@nviGGS:crceccceeccccccsneaaccesvanmmaneyeesenscecaceusey 147.5} 148.2} 148.9/ 149.6) 153.4) 154.3) 155.4) 156.1 159.6 2.2 4.0 
Colleges and universities. ............sccccseceseeseseseeeeseeeees 147.2} 147.9} 148.9} 149.4) 152.5) 152.9} 154.1 155.0) 158.4 2.2 3.9 
Nonmanufactuningivcsssrcerecspcccnrecssccrreersseacsatepencse=stes= 141.0) 142.1 143.9] 145.5) 146.9} 147.9} 149.5) 150.9} 152.2 43) 3.6 
White-collar WOrkeYs..........:essscsssssessescesessenssseeseesenseneens 143.5 144.7 146.5 148.2 149.6 150.6 152.3 153.8 155.0 8 3.6 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS. ...........1scseeseeseeeeseeeeees 144.6) 145.9) 147.4) 149.1 150.7) 151.9} 153.9) 155.3] 156.9 1.0 44 
Blue-collar occupations 135.1 135.8 137.4) 138.9 140.3 140.9 142.8 143.9 145.8 1.3 3.9 
Service OCCUPAtIONS............ccssseseeseeesteneeeeteeeeeeee| 187.9] 139.5] 140.9] 142.4) 143.4) 144.7} 146.0) 147.1 148.2 a, 3.3 
State and local government WOFKETS.......cescceeeseeeeereeee| 142.2] 143.5) 144.3} 144.7) 147.2) 148.3) 150.2) 151.2) 154.3 1:9 3.9 
Workers, by occupational group: 

Winite-CollanWOImkGISicccccsrscccccecevacceacvecccccercvtccesatecanssadutseavice 142.1 143.4 144.1 144.5 147.1 148.0 149.0 149.8 152.7 1.9 3.8 
Professional specialty and technical............:cccccsceeeeeeee 142.5 143.6 144.3) 144.7 147.4) 148.2 149.1 149.8 153.0 2.1 3.8 
Executive, administrative, and managerial..............., 142.7] 144.3) 144.9) 145.1 147.3} 148.8) 150.1 151.5} 153.9 1.6 45 
Administrative support, including clerical 139.6 141.7 142.4) 143.0 145.0 146.2 147.0 147.6 149.8 AS 3.3 

Blue-Collar WOrK@IS x. <-cossqvers<<oeseascecencconcstsccecaneerseseersuescsnnve 139.4} 140.7} 141.5) 142.1 143.9} 145.1 146.0) 146.5) 149.1 1.8 3.6 

Workers, by industry division: 

SONVICES eziccseys sets ccoiss ccvsccessssasveaenvevecevssnvancaasenpsonsecssstsiebend 142.9 144.0 144.6 144.9 147.9 148.7 149.5 150.2 153.7 2.3 3.9 
Services excluding SChOCls eee an. eee 142.1 143.2 144.3 144.8 146.7 147.9 149.1 150.7 453.2 4is7, 4.4 
Health services | 142.8] 144.2} 145.3] 145.7) 147.7} 149.3) 149.9] 151.9) 154.2 1.5 4.4 
HOSpitals.ssaevcissscacrenuissmcoccesesteseiccsutasvetetestscesscecaemminers 142.8} 144.1 145.3} 145.6) 147.7) 149.2} 149.5) 151.8) 154.2 1.6 4.4 
Educational: S@rviCes.. .-<..--ccrscsnresvccrscseceevesncnceceocesseecers® 142.9 144.0 144.5 144.8) 148.0 148.7 149.5 150.0 153.6 2.4 3.8 
SCHOOISixcccsacvessesereaarssvosstes 143.1 144.2} 144.7| 144.9) 148.1 148.9} 149.7) 150.2} 153.8 2.4 3.8 
Elementary and secondary. | 143.1 144.1 144.5| 144.6) 147.9] 148.5) 149.0} 149.5) 152.8 2.2 3.3 
Colleges and UNiverSitieS............ceesesceeseeneeneeeeeees 142.6; 144.4) 144.9| 145.6) 148.3) 149.5) 151.4) 151.8) 156.5 3.1 5.5 

; hon Boe 
Public administration ss sssenseserensassevassusevecaseenesecensnenees 139.5] 141.5] 142.5] 142.9] 144.6) 146.1 147.6; 148.7} 150.3 11 3.9 


Consists of private industry workers (excluding farm and household workers) and 


State and local government (excluding Federal Government) workers. 
? Consists of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. 


23. Employment Cost Index, benefits, private industry workers by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 


This series has the same industry and occupational coverage as the Hourly 
Earnings index, which was discontinued in January 1989. 


“ Includes, for example, library, social, and health services. 


1999 si 2001 Percent change 
3 ia 
Series months | months 
Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | onded ended 
Bt | Sept 
Private INGUStIY WOFKELS............sccssssessesesscsesseeessecseetecensens 148.6 150.2 153.8 155.7 157.5 158.6 161.5 163.2 165.2 1.2 4.9 
Workers, by occupational group: | 
White-collar Workers. ssccccsseccesesettots-szossccrovveverascscvessuereetercon 151.0 152.5 156.3 158.5 160.4 161.5 165.2 167.4 169.5 1.3 CHA 
Blu@=CollariWOrkOlScnncvssescesorasseneseviesecsspuenerteteeccoceecereren eters) 144.8 146.2 150.0 151.6 153.1 154.1 155.7 156.7 158.3 1.3 3.4 
Workers, by industry division: 
Goods-producing Www ts su anabusian dacdnnpthuaspiauouidawecdise esyaucearaurspanaa 146.3 148.2 152.3 154.2 155.7 156.2 158.5 159.6 160.8 8 3.3 
Service-producing. | 149.4) 150.7} 154.0} 156.0] 157.9} 159.4) 162.6] 164.6] 167.1 1.5 5.8 
Manufacturing... Silussouoddasesbcusshenchyechayduegssgpercdaiamnexcacnecnteentd 145.7 147.8 152.3 153.9 154.9 154.8 157.1 157.9 158.5 4 2.3 
NOMManUfaCturinGscsvscccccceccessascarcesteyesarecsue tote enveccestncesnine 149.4 150.7 154.0 156.1 158.1 159.7 162.9 164.9 167.4 AS: 5.9 
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24. Employment Cost Index, private nonfarm workers by bargaining status, region, and area size 
[June 1989 = 100] 
1999 2000 2001 Percent change 
ij aa 
Series months | months 
Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept.| ended ended 
Sept. 2001 
COMPENSATION 
Workers, by bargaining status' 

UURIOM eaten rear narascxan ee cee ‘ | 140.2} 141.2) 143.0) 144.4 146.1] 146.9) 147.9} 149.5} 151.0 1.0 3.4 
Goods-producing......... | 139.2) 140.8} 143.3] 144.8] 146.8] 147.3] 147.9] 149.3) 150.6 9 2.6 
SOIVICS“PTOGUGIING Fee cceccsssarean stertecars artnes coaseeeantreen serene 141.0] 141.4) 142.5) 143.9] 145.2| 146.4] 147.6) 149.5} 151.2 11 4A 
Manufacturing ssstiscc.ccatas ater nncscectn enn ae 139.1] 141.0} 144.5) 145.4] 147.1] 147.4| 147.9] 148.8} 149.9 we 1.9 
INGNIMMANUTAGRIIAG Ss sccesecsaccastac tre sores cessuccma caterer 140.3; 140.8) 141.7) 143.4] 145.0| 146.2} 147.3] 149.4) 151.1 14 4.2 

NOMENON Seance cseecccr este reser eer ee red 143.8} 145.2! 147.4) 149.1] 150.6] 151.6] 153.8] 155.3} 156.7 9 44 
Goods-producing............+-+: | 141.8] 143.1] 145.4 147.2) 148.4) 149.3} 151.6} 153.1] 154.0 6 3.8 
Service-producing 144.4] 145.7} 148.0) 149.6) 151.2} 152.3) 154.4) 155.9} 157.5 1.0 4.2 
Manufacturing....... 143.0| 144.4) 146.5] 148.2) 149.2} 149.9] 152.4) 153.7) 154.4 5 3.5 
Nonmanufacturing 143.8] 145.1] 147.4) 149.1] 150.7] 151.8] 153.9) 155.4] 157.0 1.0 4.2 

Workers, by region’ 
143.2} 144.3) 146.3) 147.6] 149.3] 150.3) 151.6] 153.7} 155.2 1.0 4.0 
141.8} 143.0] 145.0) 146.7] 147.6] 148.6] 151.1] 152.3) 153.5 8 4.0 
145.0| 146.3] 148.9] 150.7) 152.2} 153.3} 154.8] 156.0) 157.4 9 3.4 
143.3| 144.7} 147.0] 148.8] 150.8} 151.8} 154.3] 156.0] 157.6 1.0 4.5 
143.3] 144.7; 146.9) 148.6] 150.1} 151.0) 153.1) 154.6] 156.0 9 3.9 
143.1] 143.6] 146.0) 147.7] 148.8} 150.3) 152.1) 153.7} 154.8 7, 4.0 
WAGES AND SALARIES 
Workers, by bargaining status’ 

Ue, pape Re apy SP hon ae Rca pen 135.7} 136.5] 137.2} 138.5} 140.0] 141.2) 142.1] 143.7} 145.1 1.0 3.6 
SOAS PT OGUCHIG) sccscretes sccccteeetcccae tan eee osnica are 134.9] 136.1] 137.2} 138.4} 140.2] 141.3) 142.4] 144.2} 145.3 8 3.6 
SORiCe-DrOGUCIag.: tsscecctateeos nactacponseckconsexsstessa cetontosrereae 136.8} 137.2} 137.6] 138.9] 140.1| 141.5) 142.2) 143.7] 145.4 He 3.8 
Manufacturing .| 135.8] 137.5} 138.8] 139.7] 141.4] 142.6} 143.9] 145.5] 146.7 8 Bi 
esr CH NING oe accra dsc. cect cece anconctcccusncesveddvoassenasccareseeace J 135.6 135.9 136.4 137.8 139.2 140.4) 141.1 142.7 144.3 11 3.7 

Nonunion.........:0:0000+ 142.0| 143.3) 145.1] 146.7] 148.1] 149.0] 150.8] 152.2) 153.4 8 3.6 
Goods-producing.. 140.0} 141.1] 142.9) 144.7} 145.8] 146.8] 148.8] 150.3) 151.1 5 3.6 
Service-producing : 143.9| 145.8] 147.3] 148.7) 149.6] 151.4) 152.7) 154.1 9 3.6 
Manutaciming:ceccciicaaccest auctor ene s! 142.9| 144.4) 146.1] 147.2) 148.0] 150.1] 151.6) 152.2 4 3.4 
Nonmanufacturing 143.0] 145.0) 146.6) 148.0] 148.9} 150.7} 152.0] 153.3 9 3.6 

Workers, by region’ 
140.9| 142.3] 143.7| 145.3) 146.0] 147.3] 149.2) 150.6 9 3.6 
141.5| 143.0] 144.6] 145.3) 146.3} 148.3) 149.3] 150.2 6 3.4 
143.6] 145.3] 147.1] 148.6] 149.6} 150.9] 152.3) 153.6 9 3.4 
142.6] 144.7; 146.3] 148.2} 149.2} 151.3) 152.9] 154.3 9 44 
Workers, by area size’ 
Metropolitan areas 141.2| 142.5} 144.1] 145.7] 147.1] 148.0) 149.8} 151.2} 152.4 8 3.6 
Other areas...........-.. ve) 189.8] 140.2) 142.2) 143.7| 144.7) 146.0] 147.4) 148.8] 149.7 6 3.5 


| ' The indexes are calculated differently from those for the occupation and industry groups. For a detailed description of the index calculation, see the Monthly Labor Review 
| Technical Note, "Estimation procedures for the Employment Cost Index," May 1982. 
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25. Percent of full-time employees participating in employer-provided benefit plans, and in selected features within plans, 


medium and large private establishments, selected years, 1980-97 


Item 1980 1982 1984 Lo 1986 1988 1989 1991 1993 | 1995 poles? 

Scope! of Suirveyi(iMOO0!S) ss .siccscscecenesesscscceseossnceosi 21,352 21,043 21,013 21,303 31,059 32,428 31,163 28,728 33,374 38,409 

employees (in 000's): 

Manel cass sae 20,711 20,412 20,383 20,238 27,953 29,834 25,865 23,519 25,546 29,340 
With life insurance..... iis 20,498 20,201 20,172 20,451 28,574 30,482 29,293 26,175 29,078 33,495 
With defined benefit Plan...........cccceeeeseeseeeseeeeees 17,936 17,676 17,231 16,190 19,567 20,430 18,386 16,015 17,417 19,202 

Time-off plans 
Participants with: 
Paldiluinichititti@ vss. scsricsecrrcscuctadonerrcuseseccert 10 9 9 10 11 10 8 9 = 2 
Average minutes per Gay...........ccscssseseeeeeeeeeeees - 25 26 eu 29 26 30 29 a & 
Paid rest tiimOinscose seaccosavs Teearaeseiecn-casveressccacver se 75 76 73 72 72 71 67 68 ¥ e 
Average minutes per day. te - 25 26 26 26 26 28 26 a = 
Paid funeral leave.............4 - - - 88 85 84 80 83 80 81 
Average days Per OCCUITENCE.........ceseeeeeeenennneee - - - 3.2 3.2 3.3 3.3 3.0 3.3 3.7 
Paid holidays = 99 99 99 99 96 97 92 91 89 89 
AVElAGO GAYS POF YOAF........seeeseeeeeeeeeseeeeeeeeees 10.1 10.0 9.8 10.0 9.4 9.2 10.2 9.4 9.1 9.3 
Pald peraonal OAVC....c:ccccrsorcrsisrcerssvmereraorecs 20 24 23 25 24 22 21 21 22 20 
Average dayS Per YOal..... ce eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeaeererenens - 3.8 3.6 3.7 3.3 3:1 3.3 3.1 3.3 3.5 
Paid VaCatlonstcsnt..;stecaencesssnssveryacveteneseccersere 100 99 99 100 98 97 96 97 96 95 
Paid sick leave Le ore. 62 67 67 70 69 68 67 65 58 56 
Unpaid maternity leave.. = - - - 33 37 37 60 zi a 
Unpaid paternity leave... cal - - - - 16 18 26 §3 nd hel 
Unpaid family OAV: cascricccssiscscvenesvsrsnsnesssscasexcae a _| EA i! = ~ Bi nz 84 93 
Insurance plans 

Participants in medical care plans..............cceseeeeees 97 97 97 95 90 92 83 82 77 76 

Percent of participants with coverage for: 
Home health care..... Sate vonatennaasterhnhasasenvenceseed - - 46 66 76 75 81 86 78 85 
Extended care facilities | 58 62 62 70 79 80 80 82 73 78 
Physicallexamtf:6 iwc. ctecetestaor ee aae ears) - - 8 18 28 28 30 42 56 63 
Percent of participants with employee 
contribution required for: | 
Si COVELAGO sans cc cosas ecetsreinsnctsscesaenoeveeacseuececass 26 27 36 43 44 47 51 61 67 69 
Average monthly contribution.. - = $11.93 $12.80 $19.29 $25.31 $26.60 $31.55 $33.92 $39.14 
Family COVErag®..........seseeeeeeee ancl 46 51 58 63 64 66 69 76 78 80 
AVEFage MONINy CONIFIDUTION............seeeeeeeeeeees - - $35.93 $41.40 $60.07 $72.10 $96.97 $107.42 $118.33 $130.07 

Participants in life insurance plans.............cceeeeeeeee 96 96 96 96 92 94 94 91 87 87 

Percent of participants with: 
Accidental death and dismemberment 

IMSUPAN CO stewciers encacctesaezcorssectacttetssaystucroess eesseress 69 72 74 72 78 71 71 76 ae 74 
Survivor income benefits ial - - - 10 8 v 5 i 6 
Retiree protection available..............ccceeeeeecee sees - 64 64 59 49 42 44 41 37 33 

Participants in long-term disability 
INSUTANCO| Plan Susie. .crsceessvsetsstpsceeeseecseweseensic esse 40 43 47 48 42 45 40 41 42 43 

Participants in sickness and accident 
INSUTANCE PIANS -scccesenosenerevertatcacessnrenececcnsrasssieaeasey 54 51 51 49 46 43 45 44 = a 

Participants in short-term disability plans '.............. s iS ze) a = os = “. 53 55 

Retirement plans 

Participants in defined benefit pension plans.......... 84 84 82 76 63 63 59 56 52 50 

Percent of participants with: 
Normal retirement prior to age 65............csccceseeeee 55 58 63 64 59 62 55) §2 52 52 
Early retirement available.................. 98 97 97 98 98 97 98 95 96 $5 
Ad hoc pension increase in last 5 years.. - - 47 35 26 22 a 6 4 10 
Terminal earnings formula..................+5 | 53 52 54 ii 55 64 56 61 58 56 
Benefit coordinated with Social Security.............. 45 45 56 62 62 63 54 48 51 49 

Participants in defined contribution plans................ - - - 60 45 48 48 49 55 57 

Participants in plans with tax-deferred savings 
ANTANGOMONM Sse -arce cteasteccecccctesetaee cacoctonnsteeteccct - - = 33 36 4 44 43 54 55 

Other benefits 

Employees eligible for: 

Flexible: benefits plans tescacc-cessssececee eserves, cane - =- = 2) 5 9 10 12 12 13 
Reimbursement accounts * aS - - - 5 12 23 36 52 38 32 
Premium conversion plans = = z a = 5 7 


The definitions for paid sick leave and short-term disability (previously sickness and 
accident insurance) were changed for the 1995 survey. Paid sick leave now includes only 
plans that specify either a maximum number of days per year or unlimited days. Short- 
terms disability now includes all insured, self-insured, and State-mandated plans available 
on a per-disability basis, as well as the unfunded per-disability plans previously reported as 
sick leave. Sickness and accident insurance, reported in years prior to this survey, included 
only insured, self-insured, and State-mandated plans providing per-disability bene- 
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fits at Tess than full pay. 


? Prior to 1995, reimbursement accounts included premium conversion plans, which 


specifically allow medical plan participants to pay required plan premiums with pretax 
dollars. Also, reimbursement accounts that were part of flexible benefit plans were 
tabulated separately. 


NOTE: Dash indicates data not available. 


26. Percent of full-time employees participating in employer-provided benefit plans, and in selected features 
within plans, small private establishments and State and local governments, 1987, 1990, 1992, 1994, and 1996 
a et eA ed ec I A BE lela che Sl heth he dh Be ACAI IU PNA AE SI Ad LR LACT Td SA Vic IL IS Ma 
ean Small private establishments State and local governments 
1990 1992 1994 1996 1987 1990 1992 1994 
Scope of survey (iN O00's)............:::cscsssecseseecceeess 32,466 34,360 35,910 39,816 10,321 12,972 12,466 12,907 
Number of employees (in 000's): 
With medical care... ; 22,402 24,396 23,536 25,599 9,599 12,064 11,219 11,192 
With life insurance..... ‘ 20,778 21,990 21,955 24,635 8,773 11,415 11,095 11,194 
With defined benefit plan..............ccccccceeeeeeeeeeeee 6,493 7,559 5,480 5,883 9,599 11,675 10,845 11,708 
Time-off plans 
Participants with: 
Patel lmet tine 2 ec csccecancxtuacasaccceaceteseseces oe ste 8 9 - - 17 11 10 = 
Average minutes per day.............2...cecccceeeeeenees S¥/ 37 - - 34 36 34 - 
Paid rest time x 48 49 - - 58 56 53 r= 
Average minutes per day............:..00sesceessereeee ar 26 - - 29 29 29 - 
Paid funeral WOave: Cc. ce-c.c-scsnavesisactscectvesea an 47 50 50 51 56 63 65 62 
Average days per OCCUITENCE..............c0eeeeeeeeees 2.9 3.0 Sail 3.0 S537 CRIA 3.7 We 
Paldholldays:. ..ntsqtessccacscesescctaveconaneneacsoeeceeacsss 84 82 82 80 81 74 75 73 
Averaga’ days ner veal <-o.<<ecsseccsaceecnnetseaeee 9.5 9.2 5 7.6 10.9 13.6 14.2 11.5 
Paid Hersovied lOave a oics.-sccceccessscocteveas ch cvestescel 1 12 13 14 38 39 38 38 
Average days per year. - 2.8 2.6 2.6 3.0 Zit 2.9 2.9 3.0 
Pale vacations: <5... ctu.<encessncnstcncccrccetecaccaaacesveel 88 88 88 86 72 67 67 66 
Paid sickleave'si-.-trrecseeen ec ee 47 53 50 50 97 95 95 94 
RUA Ba VGsctecs ets on coco nae eeaceaswsansce toate nasactvene Wd 18 - - 57 51 59 = 
Unpaid paternity leave 8 7 - - 30 33 44 - 
Unpaid family leave... -..in.cscseccnssoccsecercvennatesenanee - - 47 48 - - - 93 
Insurance plans 
Participants in medical care plans................:200c0ee 69 71 66 64 93 93 90 87 
Percent of participants with coverage for: 
Home:healthicares: 2.25 ..)sscncvtcc-=,yensswenceescoss 79 80 - - 76 82 87 84 
Extended care facilities < 2.2.1.2) svelvecsaucescasstcoces 83 84 - - 78 79 84 81 
PUY SIC OMB ooo ao cos acawes one videpseecevneaseeeneel 26 28 - - 36 36 47 55 
Percent of participants with employee 
contribution required for: 
SHE REDS ore ec ccwchnaenanssnethcvonenneaecaennaciel 42 47 52 52 35 38 43 47 
Average monthly contribution. . $25.13 $36.51 $40.97 $42.63 $15.74 $25.53 $28.97 $30.20 
Family coverage............ 3! 67 73 76 75 71 65 72 71 
Average monthly contribution...........0..:::cceseeeee $109.34 $150.54 $159.63 $181.53 $71.89 $117.59 $139.23 $149.70 
Participants in life insurance plans...............22..s0f 64 64 61 62 85 88 89 87 
Percent of participants with: 
Accidental death and dismemberment 
WRUNG ots oe secre resis cse ono cigneceitmactsd on Rteesennteoeed 78 76 79 77 67 67 74 64 
Survivor income benefits... i 1 2 1 1 il 1 2 
Retiree protection available 19 25 20 13 55 45 46 46 
Participants in long-term disability 
WAGEIVASICO PHANG Soc cose onde aranciasideceassasceseuseve eater) 19 23 20 22 31 27 28 30 
Participants in sickness and accident 
WILSON CHI ccs nance scedeeesaccecsadvareakvuscesevesounaicl 6 26 26 a 14 21 22 21 
Participants in short-term disability plans .............. z = a 29 es a JS = 
Retirement plans 
Participants in defined benefit pension plans.......... 20 22 15 15 93 90 87 91 
Percent of participants with: 
Normal retirement prior to age 65... es 54 50 - 47 92 89 92 92 
Early retirement available................. 4 95 95 - 92 90 88 89 87 
Ad hoc pension increase in last 5 years.............- ii 4 - - 33 16 10 13 
Terminal earnings formula...........22ccececceeeeeeeeees 58 54 = 53 100 100 100 99 
Benefit coordinated with Social Security............., 49 46 - 44 18 8 10 49 
Participants in defined contribution plans..............+. 31 33 34 38 9 9 9 9 
Participants in plans with tax-deferred savings 
BIFANQOMIOMS costes cc cneneeienteseas-naehee se ecenascnaeneretceat! ils 24 23 28 28 45 45 24 
Other benefits 
Employees eligible for: 
Flexible benefits Plans.............s:.cscecceeeseeeeeeeeeees 1 2 3 4 5 5 5 5 
Reimbursement accounts ° . 8 14 19 12 5 31 50 64 
Premium conversion plans .... r a = 2) 7 a a _ = 
' Methods used to calculate the average number of paid holidays were revised Sickness and accident insurance, reported in years prior to this survey, 
in 1994 to count partial days more precisely. Average holidays for 1994 are included only insured, self-insured, and State-mandated plans providing per- 
not comparable with those reported in 1990 and 1992. disability benefits at less than full pay. 


? The definitions for paid sick leave and short-term disability (previously ° Prior to 1996, reimbursement accounts included premium conversion plans, 
sickness and accident insurance) were changed for the 1996 survey. Paid sick which specifically allow medical plan participants to pay required plan 
leave now includes only plans that specify either a maximum number of days premiums with pretax dollars. Also, reimbursement accounts that were part of 
per year or unlimited days. Short-term disability now includes all insured, self- flexible benefit plans were tabulated separately. 

insured, and State-mandated plans available on a per-disability basis, as well 

as the unfunded per-disability plans previously reported as sick leave. NOTE: Dash indicates data not available. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Compensation & Industrial Relations 


27. Work stoppages involving 1,000 workers or more 


Annual totals 1999 2000 
Measure im 5 i 
1999 | 2000 | Dec. | Jan.’ | Feb.’ | Mar.’ | Apr.? | May? | June? | July’ | Aug.’ | Sept.?| Oct.” | Nov.’ | Dec. 
7 
Number of stoppages: 
Beginning in period...............:cccceeeeees ie 39 0 0 1 2 6 2 5 3 6 5 7 0 2 
In effect during period 21 40 1 1 2 4 7 4 8 6 8 10 12 3 3 
Workers involved: 
Beginning in period (in thousands)....! 73 394 0 {0) 17.0 Layife 26.7 136.9 11.4 ae 99.2 17.8 60.3 0 8.7 
In effect during period (in thousands). 80. 397 3.0 3.0 20.0 25.7, 29.7 141.3 150.8 146.9 237.2 167.8 211.6 4.5 10.3 
Days idle: 
Number (in thousands).............:.:.+0++. 1,995} 20,419 63.0 60.0} 298.0) 327.6) 272.2) 3,095.3) 3,134.0} 2,804.4! 4,186.6) 3,029.3} 3,088.6 64.5 58.9 
Percent of estimated working time’... 01 : a) () 4 F i 10 10 13 ey E 


' Agricultural and government employees are included in the total employed and total working time; private household, forestry, and fishery employees are excluded. An explanation of 
the measurement of idleness as a percentage of the total time worked is found in" Total economy’ measures of strike idleness," Monthly Labor Review, October 1968, pp. 54—56. 
2 
Less than 0.005. 


P = preliminary. 
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28. Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city average, 
by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


{1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 
Annual average 2000 2001 
1999 Il 2000 | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. 
mI 


Series 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
FOR ALL URBAN CONSUMERS 
All items Beran Sater ocean ce Meee ree OCHO DEE TT CIEL! 166.6 172.2) 173.7) 174.0) 174.1 174.0) 175.1 175.8|  176.2| 176.9} 177.7| 178.0} 177.5} 177.5) 178.3 
All items (1967 = 100).... 499.0 515.8] 520.3} 521.2) 521.5} 521.1) 524.5} 526.7) 528.0} 529.9] 532.2) 533.3} 531.6) 531.8) 534.0 


164.6 168.4) 169.4 169.6] 169.5) 170.5} 171.4) 171.8] 172.2) 172.4) 172.9| 173.4) 174.0) 174.4) 174.6 
164.1 167.8; 168.9) 169.1 168.9| 170.0/ 170.9} 171.3] 171.7] 171.9] 172.5) 173.0) 173.5) 173.9) 174.1 


Food at home fe 164.2 167.9} 169.0; 169.1 168.8) 170.2} 171.3} 171.8] 172.0) 172.2) 172.8] 173.3/ 173.9) 174.2) 174.3 
Cereals and bakery products....... scot 185.0 188.3} 188.6) 190.1 189.0} 190.7) 191.1 191.9} 191.9} 192.5} 193.2] 194.2} 194.9] 195.9) 195.1 
Meats, poultry, fish, and eggs...... 147.9 154.5| 156.9} 156.8) 155.5) 156.6) 158.0} 159.5; 160.1 160.7; 160.8} 161.7; 162.3} 162.4; 162.4 
Dairy and related products’ so ee é 159.6 160.7) 161.6] 161.9} 161.4) 161.5} 163.6] 163.6) 163.2} 163.4] 164.7| 166.9} 168.3) 168.9} 169.4 


Fruits and vegetables. 
Nonalcoholic beverages and beverage | | 
TARR S Rte oe once aa ee 134.3 137.8; 138.0) 137.4) 137.9} 136.7} 139.4 139.9} 139.5] 138.9} 138.1 138.6] 138.9} 140.0} 139.2 
ihrer SCE aE ONTIG ons oo sicaccsss san casccnecccnstoceicesss | 153.5 155.6] 156.7) 155.8) 156.0 156.3| 157.8] 157.9) 158.6] 157.6] 159.6] 159.5} 160.4; 161.0 160.2 
Sugar and sweets... 152.3} 154.0| 154.6) 153.9] 153.0) 153.5) 155.7) 155.8) 155.7) 154.0) 155.8} 155.7} 156.1 156.1 156.6 


203.1) * 204.6) 204.6) 206.2) 207.3) 215.1 212.6) 210-5) 211-5) 213:3)) 213) 211.8] 210.7} 208.8) 212.1 


Fats and oils 148.3 147.4 148.7} 149.7; 146.5} 150.2} 153.0) 152.6) 153.1 151.5) 154.7) 156.7; 157.8} 158.5} 158.5 
Other foods. Eat 168.9 172.2} ‘173.4] 172.0) 173.3) 172.7) 173.8) 174.0) 175.1 174.4] 176.4] 175.7} 176.8) 177.6} 176.2 
Other miscellaneous foods”... setae 104.9 107.5; 107.7; 1068] 110.0] 108.9] 109.0] 108.7) 108.4} 108.5) 108.8} 107.7) 109.6; 109.5) 108.9 
Food away from home ees ck $ 165.1 169.0| 170.0} 170.3) 170.4 170.8} 171.4{ 171.8) 172.3) 172.7) 173.1 173.6} 174.1 174.7) 175.1 
Other food away from homone eee 105.2 109:0) 4160.0) 10:5) 199.0) 104.4 111.3} 111.4) 111.6} 111.8} 112.4) 112.6] 113.8; 114.3) 115.3 


Alcoholic beverages...... 169.7 174.7) 175.5| 175.9] 176.4) 1765) 177.2) 177.7| 177.8) 178.1 178.5} 179.1 179.7; 180.0} 180.4 


Housing 163.9 169.6 171.4 171.7 171.6 171.9 174.1 174.7 175.4 175.4 175.9 177.3 177.6 178.0 177.4 
Shelter 187.3 193.4 194.6 195.2 195.2 195.1 196.4 197.6 198.9 199.2 199.6} 200.7} 201.4 202.4} 202.0 
Rent of primary residence... ee 177.5 193.9| 185.3] 186.1] 186.8) 187.6] 188.2! 188.9] 189.6) 190.2) 191.0} 191.6/ 192.3) 193.1; 193.9 
Lodging away from home...........-.:..00eseeeeeeeees 112.3 117.5 118.1 118.5 113.9 108.8 114.1 119.1 124.2 121.8 120.0 123.7 124.0 125.2 116.8 
Owners’ equivalent rent of primary residence’... 192.9 198.7| 199.9] 200.5] 201.2) 201.8} 202.4) 105.4] 203.6) 204.2; 204.9; 205.7) 206.3} 207.3) 208.1 
Tenants’ and household insurance '* ee 101.3 103.7 104.2 104.2 104.5 104.7 105.0 105.1 105.4 105.5 106.8 107.0 106.6 106.6 106.7 


128.8 137.9} 143.8) 143.1 142.7| 145.3) 153.8} 152.3} 150.8) 149.7) 151.3] 155.7) 154.8} 152.7) 150.6 
so 113.5 122.8) 129.1 128.3} 127.7| 130.6} 139.8} 138.0) 136.3) 135.1 136.8} 141.6) 140.5) 138.0) 135.7 
Fuel oil and other fuels........ Es 91.4 129.7 133.7| 137.6] 140.3) 144.9) 149.1 144.6) 138.1 134.4) 131.9} 129.6) 123.8) 122.1 125.3 

Gas (piped) and electricity. 120.9 428.0/ 134.8) 133.6] 132.7) 135.6] 145.7| 144.0] 142.6) 141.6] 143.8; 149.4) 148.6/ 146.0 143.1 
Household furnishings and operations.. | 126.7 128.2 129.0 128.7 128.9 128.6 128.8 129.1 129.1 129.1 128.9 129.2 129.2 129.1 129.4 
Apparel 131.3 129.6; 130.4 132.8} 131.8| 127.8} 125.4| 128.4 132.2} 131.9] 129.8} 126.3) 122.6) 122.6) 126.8 
Men's and boys’ apparel.. 131.1 129.7) 129.1 130.4] 131.3] 128.0) 125.5] 126.6) 127.5) 128.2) 129.1 125.8] 122.5| 121.4) 123.7 
Women's and girls’ apparel.. 123.3 121.5 124.2 127.9 124.8 119.7 115.5 121.0 127.8 127.0 122.3 117.5 111.6 112.1 120.3 


Infants’ and toddlers’ apparel’ e1e, /, mi e 129.0 130.6] 127.4 130.8! 130.7) 128.2} 127.4] 129.3] 1316.0) 131.4) 130.6} 127.3) 124.5) 126.3 129.3 


Fuels and utilities...... 


FOOLWCAS..2.02..000-ceccecsnecesevsacencrnsrearsecenssecerssansessses 125.7 423.8] 124.9] 125.3] 125.4) 123.8} 121.4) 122.6) 125.2) 124.9) 1244) 122.1 121.3) 121.9) 122.9 
Transportation 144.4 153.3} 154.7| 154.4) 155.2} 154.4) 154.4) 154.9) 153.9) 156.1 159.2} 158.3} 154.4) 153.3} 155.5 


Private transportation.. ot 140.5 149.1 150.4} 150.4) 151.1 150.3} 150.3} 150.7; 149.7) 152.1 155.3) 154.0) 149.9} 148.8} 151.2 
New and used motor Roniciss teen un 100.1 100.8; 100.4; 100.8; 101.5} 102.1 102.3} 102.2} 101.9} 101.8} 101.4) 101.1 100.8) 100.5) 100.2 
New vehicles 142.9 142.8) 141.4] 141.6] 142.7} 143.6] 143.7) 143.3) 142.8} 142.7) 142.3) 141.7] 141.2 140.3} 140.2 
152.0 155.8| 156.2| 157.9] 159.3] 160.2} 160.4) 160.4) 159.9} 159.7) 159.1 158.9) 158.3) 158.0) 157.3 
100.7 129.3; 135.2} 133.1 133.0| 127.8] 126.6) 127.5) 124.1 133.6] 146.8; 142.0} 125.6} 121.9) 131.4 
Gasoline (all types) 100.1 128.6; 134.3] 132.3] 132.2] 127.0] 125.8} 126.8) 123.3] 132.8) 146.0) 141.3 124.9} 121.2) 130.7 
Motor vehicle parts and equipment... pa 100.5 101.5] 101.7) 101.7) 102.5) 103.1 103.6] 104.0) 104.7| 104.2} 104.4) 104.4) 105.1 104.9} 105.2 
Motor vehicle maintenance and repair...........-.--4 171.9 177.3) 178.7 179.4} 179.9} 179.9) 180.6] 181.5} 181.7; 181.9) 182.5) 182.7 183.4} 184.0) 185.1 
Public tranSportation..........--.c.secerereenseeeerseeseenennees 197.7 209.6} 213.0} 208.0} 209.1 209.5, 210.2) 212.1 210.0} 208.3} 209.3) 216.3) 216.1 PATA PARE 
250.6 260.8) 263.1 263.7; 264.1 264.8} 267.1 268.9) 270.0) 270.8) 271.4) 272.5} 273.1 274.4; 275.0 
230.7 238.1; 239.4, 239.6; 240.0) 241.1 242.3| 243.8| 244.9) 245.7) 246.6) 248.1 248.5} 249.1 249.6 
255.1 266.0! 268.7 269.4 269.8} 270.4; 273.0) 274.9) 275.9} 276.8) 277.3 278.3| 278.9} 280.5| 281.0 
229.2 137.7) 239.3] 239.7) 239.8} 240.3) 242.6) 244.1 244.8| 245.6) 245.8; 246.5} 246.8) 247.7) 247.9 
299.5 317.3| 322.5 323.6) 324.7) 325.3) 328.5) 331.0) 332.8) 333.6) 335.1 336.6} 337.9} 341.2} 342.6 
102.1 103.3} 103.8] 103.8) 103.7} 103.7) 104.1 104.3) 104.3} 105.0; 105.0} 104.8) 105.0} 105.1 105.2 
100.7 101.0; 101.5} 101.0] 100.9} 100.7) 101.2; 101.6) 101.6; 101.7 101.6} 101.3} 101.7} 101.7) 101.3 
101.2 102.5! 102.9} 103.6) 103.2} 103.6] 103.9} 104.0} 104.3) 104.1 104.0} 104.4) 104.8) 105.8} 106.6 


Used cars and trucks 
Motor fuel........ 


Medical care. 
Medical care commodities.. 
Medical care services..... 

Professional services....... 
Hospital and related services. 


Rect Satna Rae casa ee ral 
Video and audio’ 
Education and communication®.. 


EGuCatlon cee ecete ncaa icncnterttiss 107.0 112.5 114.9] 115.3) 115.4) 115.5} 115.8) 116.0) 116.1 116.1 Ai Gi4i) 9 1'1'6:9)]) 9117-2 TO: S tet 7 
Educational books and SUppli@S........2::sessee 261.7 279.9| 284.8] 285.2| 284.8| 285.4) 289.2) 290.4) 290.8] 290.8 290.7; 293.9} 295.1} 298.0) 305.4 
Tuition, other school fees, and child care......... 308.4 324.0| 330.8] 332.1; 332.5} 332.7) 333.3) 333.7) 334.0) 334.1 335.0) 336.2} 337.2} 343.9) 350.0 


Communication > pf 96.0 93.6] 92.1 93.1 92.3; 93.0/ 93.3) 93.2| 93.7) 93.3] 929) 93.1 93.6) 93.5} 93.1 
Information and information processing 95.5 92.8 91.3 92.3 91.5 92.2 92.4 92.2 92.7 92.3 91.8 92.1 92.5 92.4 92.0 
Telephone services” 100.1 98.5 97.0 98.3 97.5 98.4 98.8 98.7 99.4 99.0 98.7 99.0 99.6 99.6 99.2 


Information and information processing 


other than teleohone RAICOS ee 30.5 25.9 25.0 24.7 24.2 23.8 23.2 22.9 22.5 22.1 21.7 21.4 21.3 20.7 20.3 


Personal computers and peripheral 


equipment"? 53.5 a11| 38.9; 38.3| 37.3/ 36.5) 35.0] 33.9) 324) 31.7) 30.4; 29.8) 293) 27.8) 26.7 

Other goods and services | 958.3] 271.1] 274.7| 273.0| 276.2| 274.0] 275.9) 277.2) 277.7| 277.7) 281.3) 281.2) 285.8) 283.3) 287.8 
Tobacco and smoking productS........:::-sssee-eese 366.8;  304.9| 408.0 396.7| 411.0, 396.6] 404.3] 408.5] 407.7; 424.2; 418.7) 421.0) 441.2; 424.6) 444.0 
Personallcare! 161.1| 165.6, 166.6; 167.0| 167.4] 167.8] 168.2| 168.6; 169.1] 169.6] 169.5) 170.0| 170.7) 171.2) 171.9 


151.8 153.7| 154.3] 153.4) 153.9] 155.5) 155.3) 155.3) 155.7 155.8} 153.2) 154.6) 155.1 154.7| 155.5 
178.1 179.9} 180.3] 180.6) 181.3) 181.6} 181.9} 182.2) 183.4 184.1 184.1 184.8} 185.2) 185.5 


1 

Personal care products . 
. 1 

Personal Care SCrViCES ......ess cece eeeciee seston | 171.4 


See footnotes at end of table 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


28. Continued—Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city 
average, by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


(1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated) 


Annual average 2000 2001 
deg 1999 2000 | Sept. { Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. Sept. 
Miscellaneous personal ServiCeS.........:.0...0 243.0 252.3) 254.0) 255.1 255.7| 255.7) 267.3 258.6| 259.5} 260.2) 261.0) 261.8) 263.2) 265.5} 266.4 
Commodity and service group: 

GOmMOGitiOS estes ocestryrts escesce xe searwanssoneenecesnuees 144.4 149.2 150.3} 150.4 150.6} 150.0) 150.0} 150.6] 150.7) 151.9) 152.9) 152.1 150.4} 149.8) 151.5 
Food and beverage@S. ..........:ssceeeceee 164.6 168.4 169.4 169.6) 169.5) 170.5) 171.4) 171.8] 172.2) 172.4] 172.9] 173.4) 174.0} 174.4] 174.6 
Commodities less food and beverages 132.5 137.7| 138.8] 138.9] 139.3] 137.8} 137.4) 138.1 138.0} 139.7} 140.8} 139.4] 136.5 135.4} 138.0 

Nondurables less food and beverages. 137.5 447.4] 149.9) 149.9} 150.2} 147.2) 146.4 147.7} 147.9} 151.0] 153.5} 151.3 146.3 144.8} 149.6 
Apparel Tot. 129.6] 130.4 132.8} 131.8) 127.8] 125.4] 128.4] 132.2] 131.9] 129.8} 126.3) 122.6 122.6) 126.8 
Nondurables less food, beverages, 

and apparel 146.0 162.5) 165.9] 164.7| 165.7} 163.1 163.2 163.7} 161.9] 167.0) 172.0 170.4} 164.5} 162.1 167.5 

Durables......... 126.0 125.4] 124.8) 125.0] 125.5] 125.9} 125.9) 125.9] 125.5} 125.4) 124.9] 124.5} 124.2 123.6} 123.4 

Services 188.8 195.3) 197.2! 197.6] 197.6] 198.0] 200.2} 201.0) 201.8) 201.9) 202.5} 204.0} 204.5) 205.2} 204.9 

Rent of shelter” 195.0 201.3) 202.6] 203.3} 203.2} 203.1 204.5} 205.7/ 207.2| 207.4] 207.8; 209.0) 209.7) 210.8} 210.3 

Transporatation services Poaceae 190.7 196.1 197.2 197.0 198.0 198.3 199.1 200.3} 200.2} 200.1 200.4} 202.0} 202.6) 202.7) 202.8 
ORG SONICS acco slursecratecnhs cutee rseapecv ensccsurenl 220;1 229.9} 231.5| 232.6] 232.4 233.0) 234.1] 234.8/ 235.4] 236.2) 236.4] 236.7} 237.7; 239.4) 240.6 
Special indexes: 
All items less food 167.0 173.0) 174.6) 174.9] 175.0} 174.7) 175.9) 176.6) 177.1 177.8} 178.6} 179.0} 178.2 178.2} 179.0 
All items less shelter.. 160.2 165.7 167.4 167.5 167.7 167.5 168.6 169.1 169.2 170.1 170.9 171.0 170.0 169.7 170.9 
All items less medical care 162.0 167.3} 168.8) 169.1 169.2} 169.0; 170.1 170.8; 171.2 171.8 172.6 172.9) t72:3 172.3 173.0 
Commodities less food 134.0 139.2) 140.3} 140.4 140.8] 139.3] 139.0} 139.7} 139.6) 141.2| 142.4) 141.0) 138.2 137.2] 139.7 

Nondurables less food 139.4 149.1 151.5} 151.6] 151.8} 149.0) 148.3; 149.6) 149.8) 152.8} 155.1 153.1 148.3} 146.9) 151.5 

Nondurables less food and apparel... 147.5 162.9} 166.2 165.1 166.0| 163.6] 163.9] 164.3} 162.7) 167.4) 172.0} 170.6) 165.2} 163.0) 168.0 

Nonduirablesiietenncacsccsmsiirscca tenses teres 151.2 158.2} 160.0} 160.1 160.2| 159.1 159.1; 160.0) 160.3} 162.0] 163.6) 162.7) 160.3) 159.7} 162.3 

Services less rent of shelter? 195.8 202.9 205.7 205.8 205.9 206.9 210.0 210.5 210.6 210.6 211.4 213:3 213.7 214.0 213.9 
Services less medical care services.. 182.7 188.9) 190.7} 191.1 191.1 191.5} 193.6] 194.3) 195.1 195.2} 195.7} 197.2 197.8} 198.4} 198.1 
FMGMQY is eserevensees 106.6 124.6} 130.6) 129.3] 129.0) 128.1 132.5} 132.0} 129.5) 133.1 140.1 140.5} 132.4) 129.4] 132.5 
All items less energy............ 174.4 178.6; 179.6} 180.1 180.3) 180.2} 181.0} 181.8] 1826) 182.9} 182.9 183.3} 183.6) 184.1 184.5 

All items less food and energy..... 177.0 181.3} 182.3) 182.8; 183.0] 182.8} 183.5} 184.4; 185.3) 185.6/ 185.5) 185.9} 186.2 186.6| 187.1 

Commodities less food and energy 144.1 144.9 145.1 145.6 146.0 145.1 144.8 145.9 146.2 146.6 145.7 144.9 144.4 143.8 145.2 

Energy coOmMOGItieS..........:cccee 100.0 129.5} 135.2) 133.6] 133.8; 129.3) 128.6; 129.1 125.4) 133.8) 145.6) 141.1 125.6] 122.0) 131.0 

Services less energy........ 195.7 202.1 203.5] 204.1) 204.2} 204.4) 205.7} 206.8) 207.7/ 208.0) 208.4) 209.4) 210.1 2tt.2) .2ti2 

CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FOR URBAN 

WAGE EARNERS AND CLERICAL WORKERS 

Alli ROMS Sede vesccenccnsssssse 163.2 168.9 170.4 170.6 170.9 170.7 CA LARA 172.4 172.6 173.5 174.4 174.6 173.8 173.8 174.8 

All items (1967 = 100) 486.2 503.1 507.6} 508.2} 509.0) 508.5; 511.6) 513.4; 514.2; 516.7) 519.4; 520.0) 517.8; 517.6); 520.6 

163.8 167.7) 168.8} 169.0; 168.8) 169.8) 170.8} 171.2) 171.6) 171.9] 172.3) 172.8) 173.4) 173.8] 174.0 

163.4 167.2) 168.3; 168.5) 1683) 169.3) 170.3) 170.8) 171.1 171.4) 171.9} 172.4) 173.0) 173.4) 173.5 

163.0 166.8] 168.1 168.1 167.8} 169.1 170:3)) ~ 1170:8), 9 AFA 171.3] 171.8) 172.4) 173.0) 1733 173.4 

Cereals and bakery products........ 184.7 188.0; 188.4) 189.9} 188.6) 190.4) 190.9) 191.7} 191.7) 192.2} 192.9) 193.9] 194.5) 195.6] 194.8 
Aeats, poultry, fish, ANd CQQS..........-.cs.ceeeeeeees 147.6 164.1 156.6 156.4 155.3 156.3 157.9 159.2 160.0 160.7 160.6 161.4 162.1 162.0 162.3 

Dairy and related products’ dee 159.4 160.5; — 161.6; 161.9) 161.4) 161.5) 163.8] 163.5) 163.1 163.5; 164.7; 166.9 168.3; 168.9) 169.4 

Fruits and vegetables 201.8 203.4) 203.6} 204.7} 205.8) 213.3) 210.9} 210.1 209.8{ 211.7) 211.5} 210.5; 209.5} 208.0} 211.0 

Nonalcoholic beverages and beverage 
materials 133.2 136.9} 137.1 136.6} 137.1 135.8; 138.7/ 139.3} 138.8) 138.2} 137.2} 137.8] 138.0] 139.3] 138.4 

Other foods at home 152.8 155.1 156.1 155.3)' 155.4) 155.8) 157.3] 157-3) 158:2) 957.1 159.1 159.1 160.0} 160.5) 159.8 
Sugar and sweets 152.2 153.9} 154.4) 153.8) 152.7) 153.3] 155.4) 155.6] 155.6] 153.7/ 155.8] 155.5] 156.0] 156.1 156.2 
Fats and oils 147.9 147.2) 148.5} 149.4] 146.3/ 149.9) 152.8) 152.4/ 153.0} 151.4) 154.3] 156.4] 157.4) 158.0] 158.1 
Othorntoods tense weet coer eres eee 168.8 172.3} 173.5) 172.0} 173.4) 173.0] 174.0) 174.1 175.4; 174.6) 176.5} 176.0) 177.2} 177.9 176.5 

Other miscellaneous foods? 104.6 107.1 107.5) 106.3) 109.6} 108.6) 108.5} 108.5}; 1085} 108.4) 108.7) 108.0] 109.9) 109.7) 109.2 
Food away from home : 165.0 169.0; 170.0} 170.3} 170.5) 170.8) 171.4; 171.8} 172.3) 172.7) 173.1 173.5| 174.0) 174.7] 175.0 
Other food away from home" 105.1 109.2; 110.4) 110.9] 114.2) 1114.4, 111.5} 111.6] 111.8) 112.0) 112.5) 112.8] 114.0! 114.4] 115.6 
Alcoholic beverages 168.8 173.8; 174.4) 174.8) 175.6) 175.8] 176.5} 177.0! 177.2) 177.6] 178.0) 178.4) 179.2] 179.7 180.1 

Housing 160.0 165.4} 167.3) 167.5) 167.6) 168.4 AZO2ZF AOS) 71 AAO eT AiO 173.3} 173.5] 173.2 

Shelter... Se Sree 181.6 187.4) 188.7} 189.3} 189.5} 189.6) 190.6} 191.5) 1926} 192.9] 193.5) 194.4] 195.0] 195.9 196.0 
Rent of primary resid@nce...........ceseeeeeees WTA 183.4; 184.8) 185.6) 186.2} 187.0} 187.7/ 188.3) 189.0} 189.6] 190.4] 191.0} 191.7] 192.4] 193.3 
Lodging away from home* 5 oe Ree eer y 122.2 AS 118.3 118.6 113.9 108.7 113.8 118.5 123.8 121.2 119.9 123.2 123.7 124.4 116.8 
Owners’ equivalent rent of primary residence” 175.7 180.8} 181.9} 182.4) 183.0] 183.5} 184.1 184.5) 185.2} 185.7) 186.3} 187.0 187.5) 188.5 1892 
Tenants’ and household insurance"”..............| 101.6 103.9 104.4 104.4 104.7 104.9 105.2 105.3 105.6 105.8 106.9 107.2 106.7 106.8 106.8 

FUeIS' aNGlUtIlltOS..c...scesesecocsovsanectarvcceessoesensnect 128.7 137.4) 143.4) 142.5) 142.0} 144.6) 153.2} 151.5) 149.9] 148.8] 150.8 155.2 154.4 152.2 150.1 

113.0 121.8} 128.2) 127.2) 126.5| 129.3) 138.6] 136.6] 134.8) 133.6] 135.7 140.5) 139.5) 137.0} 134.7 
Fuel oil and other fuels... 91.7 128.8} 133.1 136.7) 139.3) 144.1 150.1 145.0} 138.0) 133.9] 131.5] 129.2 123.1 121.5 125.3 
Gas (piped) and electricity 120.4 127.5} 134.4) 133.0) 132.1 134.8] 144.8} 143/0] 141.5] 140.4| 142.9} 148.5] 147.8] 145.2 1422 

Household furnishings and operations. 124.7 125.5} 126.1 125.8} 126.0) 125.6} 125.7; 125.9) 125.9] 126.0] 125.7| 125.9) 125.8] 125.7 126.0 

Apparel ........... 130.1 128.3} 128.7) 131.3) 130.5} 126.6) 124.1 127.0} 130.6] 130.5} 128.5) 125.2) 121.9 1216 125.6 

Men's and boys' apparel. 131.2 129.7} 128.8} 130.3) 131.3} 128.0) 125.8] 126.9] 127.6) 128.3] 129.2! 126.3 122.9 1216 123.7 

Women's and girls' apparel. 121.3 119.3) 121.5) 125.5] 122.6) 117.5) 113.2] 118.4] 125.2| 124.7 120.2 115.6 1102 110.1 118.3 

Infants’ and toddlers’ apparel’... 130.3 132.3) 129.0} 132.6] 132.7) 130.0] 129.0] 131.0} 133.3] 133.2 132.0} 128.6 126.2 128.3 131.4 

ee a ae 126.2 124.2} 124.8) 125.5) 125.7] 124.0) 121.5} 122.4] 125.2] 125.2 124.5) 122.1 121.4) 122.0 123.0 

spo ation..... 143.4 152.8} 154.2; 154.0) 154.9} 153.9] 154.0} 154.5} 153.3] 155.8] 159.2 157.9) 153.4) 152.5) 155.1 

Private transportation... ; 140.7 150.1 151.4) 151.3} 152.2) 151.2} 151.2] 151.7/ 150.5} 153.2} 156.6] 155.1 150.4 149.5 152.3 

New and used motor vehicles .. 100.4 101.4; 101.0) 101.4; 102.2} 102.8] 102.9] 102.8 102.5} 102.4) 102.0] 101.7 101.4| 101.0} 100.7 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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28. Continued—Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city 
average, by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Annual average 2000 2001 
Series — —-— 
1999 2000 | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. 

NOW VGNICIAS Scr ccecincomeeccecntton skeen 144.0 143.9 142.5 142.7 143.7 144.6 144.8 144.5 143.8 143.8 143.4 142.7 442.3) 141.4 141.3 
Used cars and trucks’ o.oo ccccccccccccsceeseesceeee 153.3 157.1 157.5 159.3 160.7 161.6 161.7 161.7 161.1 160.9 160.2 160.0 159.3 159.0 158.2 
MORON TUG ccocsevahiassaviuscuas Gonmerssnenaaeateacectectenons 100.8 129.5 135.3 133.1 133.2 127m 126.9 127.8 124.1 134.0 147.4 142.1 124.9 122.0 132.4 
Gasoline (all types)... 100.2 128.8 134.6 132.3 132.4 126.9 126.2 127.1 123.4 133;3 146.7 141.1 124.2 121.3 131.7 
Motor vehicle parts and equipment.. 100.0 100.9 100.9 101.0 101.8 102.3 103.0 103.4 104.0 103.5 103.6 103.6 104.3 104.1 104.4 
Motor vehicle maintenance and repair. 173.3 178.8; 180.2} 180.9) 181.4) 181.5} 182.1 183.1 183.3} 183.4) 184.1 184.4} 185.0} 185.6} 186.7 
POs TraNSPOrtBtiOn a. ive scacasseccssesecenenenssasnsness 193.1 203.4 206.4 202.4 203.2 203.7 204.3 205.8) 204.2 202.7 203.5 209.5 209.5 207.7 207.0 

INNO BNI 5 partons caer asian eesvinaaececeaneaticcunnsccsiey 249.7 259.9 262.2 262.8 263.1 263.8 266.3 268.1 269.1 269.9 270.4 271.5| 272.0 273.4 273.9 
Medical care COMMOGItIES..............cccccececseeeesenee 226.8 233.6 235.0 235.2 235.5 236.5 237.8 239.1 240.2 241.0 241.7 243.2 243.6} 244.1 244.6 
Medical Care SOrViC@S...........ccccccescseeeseseseseeeneees 254.9 265.9; 268.5] 269.2) 269.4) 270.1) 272.8} 274.7| 275.7| 276.5) 277.0} 278.0} 278.5) 280.2) 280.7 

Professional S@rviCe. .............:cescecesesseseesesteaes 4 230.8 239.6 241.3 241.8 241.7} 242.3 244.9 246.4 247.0 247.8 248.0 248.7! 249.0 249.9 250.1 
Hospital and related Services............esececeeeeeee 295.5 313.2} 318.2) 319.2} 320.3} 320.9] 323.9) 326.6} 328.3) 329.1] 330.6] 332.0} 333.5} 337.0] 338.3 
Recreation*.......... 101.3 102.4 102.8 102.8 102.7 102.6 103.0 103.1 103.0 103.7 103.7 103.5 103.7 103.9 103.8 
Video and audio’? - ee SS 100.5 100.7 101.1 100.7 100.6 100.3 100.8 101.2 101.0 101.2 101.1 100.7 101.1 101.0 100.6 
Education and communication? : 101.5 102.7 102.9 103.7 103.2 103.7 104.0 104.1 104.4 104.2 104.1 104.5 104.9 105.8 106.5 
Education* ay, Se ; 107.2 112.8 116.1 115.4 115.6 ib ewre 116.0 116.2 116.3 116.4 116.7 ee 117.6 119.6 121.7 
Educational books and supplies.............0...0. 264.1 283.3 288.6 289.0 288.6 289.2 292.9 294.1 294.7 294.7 294.5 298.2} 299.3 302.2 309.8 
Tuition, other school fees, and child care...... 302.8 318.2 324.7 325.7 326.3 326.5 327.0 327.4 327.9| 328.2 329.1 330.3 331.3 337.3 342.9 
Gommrnumlcation eas... eee. ec eeenhow 96.9 94.6 93.1 94.2 93.3 94.1 94.4 94.4 94.8 94.4 94.0 94.3 94.8 94.7 94.3 
Information and information processing" tee 96.5 94.1 92.6 93.8 92.8 93.6 93.8 93.7 94.1 93.8 93.4 93.6 94.0 94.0 93.6 
Telephone services o.oo occ cccsssssssseeeeseon 100.2 98.7 97.1 98.6 97.6 98.6 99.0 98.9 99.5 99.2 98.8 99.2 99.7 99.8 99.4 
Information and information processing 
PiieaieeticiecG one comiccs ee 31.6 26.8) 259) 25.5] 25.1] 246) 24.0) 23.8) 23.3; 228/ 224) 22.2] 220] 21.5] 21.2 
Personal computers and peripheral 
SMO ne ee ee 53.1 40.5 38.5 37.8 36.7 35.9 34.3 33.4 31.8 31.1 29.9 29.4 28.7 27.4 26.6 

Other goods and services. : 261.9 276.5| 280.9) 278.2! 282.3) 279.2} 281.5) 283.2) 283.5; 288.2) 286.8; 287.9) 293.8) 290.0) 295.5 
Tobacco and SMOkiNg PrOdUCts.........scseceeccseene 356.2 395.2} 408.2) 397.0} 411.3) 396.9] 404.6) 409.2} 408.5) 424.8) 419.8) 421.6) 441.9) 425.6) 444.7 
Personal Care ooo occccccccceccessesceseeseevesveseseeseeveee| 161.3 165.5] 166.5) 166.8) 167.1; 167.7/ 168.1 168.5} 169.0/ 169.4; 169.3) 169.9) 170.6) 170.9) 171.4 

Personal care Products) .....-.ccsscssssesossessesseeon 152.5 154.2} 155.1 153.9; 154.2) 155.8} 155.7} 155.7} 155.9) 156.0/ 153.8} 155.4; 155.9) 155.5) 156.1 

Personal Care SOrVVICES '..ccecceccccccseescccccccecccosses 171.7 178.6, 180.3} 180.8/ 181.1) 181.7] 182.1] 182.4 182.8} 183.9] 184.7/ 184.8] 185.4] 185.9] 186.1 

Miscellaneous personal ServiCeS..........eceeed 243.1 251.9} 253.4) 254.5) 255.1) 255.3] 257.0) 258.4) 2583) 260.0} 260.7) 261.6) 263.2} 264.9) 265.6 
Commodity and service group: 

Commodities.............- 144.7 149.8 151.0 151.0 161.4 150.6 150.8 151.4 151.4 152.8 153.9 153.0 161.2 150.5 152.5 
Food and beverages 163.8 167.7 168.8 169.0 168.8 169.8 170.8 171.2 171.6 171.9 172.3 172.8 173.4 173.8 174.0 
Commodities less food and beverages............. 133.2 139.0 140.2 140.2 140.8 139.1 138.8 139.5 139.3 141.2 142.6 141.1 138.0 136.9 139.8 

Nondurables less food and beverages............ 138.1 149.1 151.8 151.6 162.1 148.6 148.1 149.4 149.3 153.1 156.2 153.6 148.2 146.5 152.0 
PMN a ance ee cleat ys aalaatane asa casheaancmn oni sunasernnsier 130.1 128.3 128.7 131.3 130.5 126.6 124.1 127.0 130.6 130.5 128.5 125.2 121.9 121.6 125.6 
Nondurables less food, beverages, 

and apparel 147.2 165.3 169.3 167.6 168.8 165.5 166.0 166.5 164.4 170.5 176.3 174.1 167.3 164.8 171.4 
Durables............+ 126.0 125.8 125.3 125.6 126.2 126.6 126.6 126.6 126.2 126.0 125.5 125.2 124.8 124.3 124.1 
185.3 191.6 193.4 193.9 194.0 194.5 196.6 197.2 197.8 198.0 198.7 200.1 200.6 201.2 201.1 

eet bahia sayin ees core 174.9 180.5} 181.7} 182.3) 182.5} 182.6) 183.6] 184.4) 185.5} 185.8} 186.3) 187.2] 187.8} 188.7; 188.7 
Transporatation services. 187.9 192.9) 193.7) 193.9) 195.0) 195.2) 196.0) 197.2} 197.2} 197.2) 197.6; 198.9} 199.5} 199.8} 200.1 
Other SOPVICOS...-cccesscasssesoscessasescees 219.6 225.9| 227.3) 228.4) 228.1) 228.9) 229.9} 230.6) 231.2} 231.9) 232.2) 232.6) 233.6; 235.1) 235.9 

Special indexes: 

All items less food........... 163.1 169.1 170.7 170.9 171.3 170.9 171.9 172.5 172.8 173.8 174.7 174.9 173.9 173.7 174.9 
All items less shetter.... 158.1 163.8) 165.4) 165.5) 165.7; 165.5} 166.5; 167.0} 167.0} 168.0} 169.1 169.0; 167.8} 167.5} 168.8 
All items less MEdICAl CAFC........cccccseeeeserseseeee 159.2 164.7 166.2 166.4 166.6 166.4 167.4 168.0 168.2 169.1 170.0 170.2 169.4 169.3 170.3 
Commodities less food.... 134.6 140.4 141.6 141.6 142.2 140.6 140.3 141.0 140.8 142.7 144.1 142.6 139.6 138.5 141.3 
Nondurables less f00d.........cccccccessesseeeeesesseen of 140.0 150.7 153.3 153.1 153.6 150.3 149.9 161.1 161.1 154.7 157.6 155.3 150.1 148.5 153.8 
Nondurables less food and apparel 148.4 165.4 169.2 167.7 168.8 165.8 166.3 166.8 164.9 170.5 175.9 173.9 167.7 165.4 171.5 
Nondurables 151.3 158.9) 160.8) 160.8) 161.0) 159.7] 159.9) 160.8; 160.9} 163.0} 164.8} 163.8} 161.2] 160.5) 163.5 
Services less rent of SHOW. ccccscssecssevveerecceesse4 174.1| 180.1] 182.5) 182.7; 182.8] 183.7] 186.6] 186.9] 187.0) 187.0) 187.8} 189.6] 189.9] 190.1] 189.9 
Services less medical care ServiceS.............066 179.5 185.4 187.2 187.6 187.7 188.3 190.3 190.8 191.4 191.6 192.3 193.6 194.2 194.7 194.6 
Energy 106.1 124.8 130.9 129.3 129.0 127.6 131.8 131.3 128.6 132.9 140.6 140.3 137.3 128.6 132.6 
All items less energy..........- 171.1 175.1 176.0 176.5 176.8 176.8 177.4 178.2 178.8 179.2 179.2 179.5 179.8 180.1 180.7 

All items less food and energy..... 173.1 177.1 178.0 178.6 179.0 178.7 179.3 180.1 180.9 181.3 181.2 181.4 181.7 181.9 182.6 

Commodities less food and energy... 144.3 145.4 145.7 146.1 146.7 145.8 145.5 146.2 146.8 147.3 146.4 145.6 145.4 144.6 146.0 
Energy commodities 100.3 129.7 135.4 133.5 133.8 128.9 128.5 129.1 125.1 134.2 146.6 141.5 125.0 122.1 132.1 
Services leSS ONELGY.........scssccecceceecseseseeeeees 192.6 198.7| 200.0} 200.6] 200.8) 201.1) 202.2) 203.1) 204.0} 204.4) 204.8/ 205.7; 206.3} 207.3) 207.6 


' Not seasonally adjusted. 
2 Indexes on a December 1997 = 100 base. 
3 Indexes on a December 1982 = 100 base. 


4 Indexes on a December 1988 = 100 base. 
Dash indicates data not available. 
NOTE: Index applied to a month as a whole, not to any specific date. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


29. Consumer Price Index: U.S. city average and available local area data: all items 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Pricing All Urban Consumers Urban Wage Earners 
Area sched- 2000 2001 2000 2001 
ule’ Aug. | Sept.| May | June| July | Aug. | Sept. [ Aug. | Sept.| May | June | duly Dike Aug. | Sept. 
WIS ACHY AVElAGG cee cecsen sevonesscseges-carrencseragesceerneaes M 172.8) 173.7)" 177.7 178.0] 177.5| 177.5| 178.3] 169.4] 169.3) 174.4] 174.6] 173.8) 173.8) 174.8 
Region and area size” 

Northeast UrDain...........--...-ceeseseeserecesenceresusnseerernssenseevensrsssorad M 179.9] 180.7} 184.6} 185.3} 185.0] 185.1] 185.1) 176.6} 177.6] 181.6) 182.1 181.8] 181.7} 181.9 
Size A—More than 1,500,000............cccceseeessesseeseeseeneeee M 180.8| 181.7| 185.6] 186.4] 186.2} 186.5| 186.5] 176.7/ 177.7) 181.6) 182.3) 182.1 182.2} 182.2 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000°.. M 108.0} 108.3} 110.8] 111.0] 110.7] 110.5] 110.4) 107.4; 107.9} 110.4] 110.5) 110.1 109.8} 109.9 

Midwest urban* Ree 8 M 168.2| 170.0] 174.2) 173.8] 172.5] 173.0| 174.6} 164.3) 166.4 170.7] 170.1) 168.4) 168.9 170.8 
Size A—More than 1,500,000... M 170.0) 171.5} 175.6] 175.3] 174.3) 174.8) 176.1 165.3} 167.0} 171.0) 170.5] 169.3) 169.8) 171.3 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000° Hee RN, Se eons: | M 107.1] 108.6] 111.6} 111.2} 111.0} 110.3} 111.0} 106.9] 108.7} 112.0] 111.4) 109.8 110.1 111.8 
Size D—Nonmetropolitan (less than 50,000) M 162.5] 164.5! 167.9] 167.5| 166.1] 166.8] 168.8} 160.9) 163.0] 166.4) 165.8] 164.2) 164.9) 167.1 

SOUthUMDAN se. -eeesecscuteccscersveateeos M 168.0) 168.5} 171.7) 172.2) 171.6) 171.5} 172.2) 166.1 166.8} 170.0} 170.3) 169.7} 169.4) 170.3 
Size A—More than 1,500,000... M 167.9| 168.4] 171.9] 172.7] 172.5} 172.3] 173.2} 165.5} 166.1) 169.7); 170.5} 170.3} 169.8) 170.9 
Size BIC—50,000 to 1,500,000 .---c-ccccsscccecsssseseeesssesee M 107.8] 108.1] 110.1) 110.3] 109.8} 109.8] 110.2} 107.5] 107.9] 109.9} 110.0) 109.5) 109.3) 110.0 
Size D—Nonmetropolitan (less than 50,000)................4 M 167.8] 168.2) 171.0] 171.4] 170.1] 170.1) 169.7] 168.7} 169.2) 172.0) 172.3) 170.8) 170.7) 170.8 

We StU AN cies case cessctcsssessccsncsczacsussdsresssnesconctsncmsceseropeenevcos M 175.9| 176.6) 181.3] 182.0] 182.0] 181.9] 182.5} 171.2] 172.1] 176.7| 177.3) 177.2} 176.9) 177.6 
Size A—More than 1,500,000 M 177.6| 178.4) 183.4] 184.4] 184.2! 184.1] 184.7] 171.2] 172.1] 177.0} 177.9] 177.8) 177.4) 178.1 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000 M 108.3] 108.8} 111.1) 111.2} 111.4) 111.2] 111.7} 108.0) 108.6) 110.9) 110.9) 111.0) 110.8) 111.4 

Size classes: 

M 157.0| 157.8] 161.6] 162.1] 161.8} 161.9] 162.5} 155.4; 156.4; 160.2; 160.6) 160.2} 160.1 160.9 

M 107.8] 108.3} 110.7} 110.8] 110.3] 110.2} 110.8] 107.4} 108.2) 110.7) 110.6} 109.9} 109.8; 110.6 

M 167.6} 168.7| 171.9] 172.1} 171.0] 171.2} 172.0} 166.8) 167.9) 171.1 171.2} 169.8} 170.0} 171.1 
Selected local areas® ; 

Chicago—Gary—Kenosha, IL—IN—WI..............00eceeeseeeeeeeee 4 M 173.7| 174.8} 179.8} 179.2) 177.7] 178.1) 179.7} 168.0] 169.2} 174.0! 173.4) 171.7} 172.0} 173.7 

Los Angeles—Riverside—Orange County, CA................6664 M 172.2) 173.3] 177.5} 178.9| 178.3) 178.4) 178.8} 165.3) 166.3} 170.5) 171.9) 171.3} 171.1 171.5 

New York, NY—Northern NJ—Long Island, NY-NJ-CT-PA. | M 183.1] 184.4] 187.3} 188.3) 187.8) 188.1) 188.0} 178.5) 179.9} 183.0) 183.8) 183.5} 183.5; 183.6 

Boston—Brockton—Nashua, MA—NH—ME-CT................02 1 -| 184.3} 190.9 -| 192.1 -| 192.7 -| 183.2] 190.1 -| 191.3 -| 192.0 

Cleveland—Akron, OH 1 =| 1705) 173¢7 -| 173.4 -| 174.6 -| 162.8} 165.6 -| 164.9 -| 166.5 

Dallas—Ft Worth, TX 1 -| 166.9} 169.4 -| 171.5 -| 172.8 -| 166.8} 169.1 -| 171.6 -| 172.6 

Washington—Baltimore, DC-MD-VA-WV" ......scccssessenseeeee] 1 -| 108.7) 110.1 -| 110.8 ay ibe -| 108.7} 109.9 -| 110.6 =| 1116 

Aulanitay GA cee cis vmeawncecs oct at tin dtr eae Noes ean aaa een 2 172.1 - -| 177.8 -| 176.9 -| 169.6 - -| 175.4 -| 174.2 - 

Detroitt=Ann: Armor Fiint; MU siessivesserscacceecscorpseawessncaerd 2 170.1 - -| 175.8 -| 175.1 -| 164.6 - -| 170.4 -| 169.4 - 

Houston—Galveston—Brazoria, TX 2 154.4 - -| 159.6 -| 158.6 -| 153.1 - -| 158.4 -| 157.0 - 

Miami-Ft. Lauderdale, FL 2 168.4 - -| 173.5 -| 173.5 -| 165.8 - -| 171.2 -| 170.9 - 

Philadelphia—Wilmington—Atlantic City, PA-NJ-DE-MD.... 2 Way - -| 182.5 -| 182.8 -| 177.1 - -| 182.0 -| 182.2 - 

San Francisco—Oakland-San Jose, CA............60cceeeeereeee i 181.7 - -| 190.9 -| 191.0 -| 177.8 - -| 186.9 -| 186.7 - 

Seattle-Tacoma—Bremerton, WA 2 180.3 - -| 186.3 -| 186.8 -| 175.4 - -| 181.3 -| 181.5 


' Foods, fuels, and several other items priced every month in all areas; most other goods 
and services priced as indicated: 

M—Every month. 

1—January, March, May, July, September, and November. 

2—February, April, June, August, October, and December. 
? Regions defined as the four Census regions. 
° Indexes on a December 1996 = 100 base. 
* The "North Central" region has been renamed the "Midwest" region by the Census Bureau. 
It is composed of the same geographic entities. 
© Indexes on a December 1986 = 100 base. 
® In addition, the following metropolitan areas are published semiannually and appear in 
tables 34 and 39 of the January and July issues of the CP/ Detailed Report: Anchorage, AK; 
Cincinnati-Hamilton, OH-KY—IN; Denver-Boulder—Greeley, CO; Honolulu, HI; Kansas City, 
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MO-KS; Milwaukee-Racine, WI; 
land-Salem, OR-WA; St Louis, MO-IL; San Diego, CA; Tampa-St. Petersburg—Clearwater, 
FS 


7 Indexes on a November 1996 = 100 base. 


Dash indicates data not available. 


Minneapolis-St. Paul, MN-WI; Pittsburgh, PA; Port- 


NOTE: Local area CPI indexes are byproducts of the national CPI program. Each local 
index has a smaller sample size and is, therefore, subject to substantially more sampling and 
other measurement error. As a result, local area indexes show greater volatility than the 
national index, although their long-term trends are similar. Therefore, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics strongly urges users to consider adopting the national average CPI for use in their 
asecalator claisas Index annlias ta a month as a whole not to anv snacific data 


30. Annual data: Consumer Price Index, U.S. city average, all items and major groups 


[1982-84 = 100] 


Series 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1 998 | 1999 2000 
Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers: 
All items: 
WINGO cstv ccecccsssverne su caxtneatccoarpaetteersnceetenneciee Cormeercd 140.3 144.5 148.2 152.4 156.9 160.5 163.0 166.6 172.2 
POrcent CHANGE g aescsceccseciesctearetanueartaueeess eee 3.0 3.0 2.6 2.8 3.0 2.3 1.6 2.2 3.4 
Food and beverages: 
Lal eS eran sheet coseoresg eee ePE EN Peer oT SET RE a Ee 138.7 141.6 144.9 148.9 153.7 157.7 161.1 164.6 168.4 
POFrCentiGhanges..ccccsssneecnacccsssnccenede ences case 1.4 eA 2.3 2.8 3.2 2.6 2.2 2.2 2.3 
Housing: 
MG ONG ooo sence cncicavesteresssnesconschneasesriascantC vwarvernecal 137.5 141.2 144.8 148.5 152.8 156.8 160.4 163.9 169.6 
P@IGOnt Channge:..-..cscececssssencanasssnuessanovsesscneorseeem 2.9 ATi 2.5 2.6 2.9 2.6 2.3 (273 3.5 
Apparel: 
HORE acinar csccougniee ce cevecwussactcnecsnete scenester 131.9 133.7 133.4 132.0 134157; 132.9 133.0 131.3 129.6 
POPCONUCH ANUS seccsnccesccctesconccsssencect op anesenceaan cater 2.5 1.4 —.2 -1.0 —2 9 ail 1.3 =1.3 
Transportation: 
HNC ree cecenceasnseccseaee ge secon eeteseteccre sete oepeatarneastatecs 126.5 130.4 134.3 139.1 143.0 144.3 141.6 144.4 153.3 
POTCORE GRANGE 55. accn oc cececvescavensvorentns cocancenresesecsees 2:2) 3.1 3.0 3.6 2.8 0.9 -1.9 2.0 6.2 
Medical care: 
WINGO rca cecceassnaunenen an csvaencesaesnsestrevcaserse enone 190.1 201.4 211.0 220.5 228.2 234.6 242.1 250.6 260.8 
Percent change 7.4 5.9 4.8 4.5 3.5 2.8 3.2 3.5 41 
Other goods and services: 
PINDG No vovssncaecen come swntaensteeuaskncuatetrerreeesseteeceseecsesescee 183.3 192.9 198.5 206.9 215.4 224.8 237.7 258.3 271.1 
POEFEONt CHANGE... acacscnes-vscguverssvevssheccehiencpnsscansts 6.8 5.2 2.9 4.2 41 4.4 §.7 8.7 5.0 
Consumer Price Index for Urban Wage Earners 
and Clerical Workers: 
All items: 
PERGAX Ste canectncoentennssan ee sieceastoeeetstctops ices encees? 138.2 142.1 145.6 149.8 154.1 157.6 159.7 163.2 168.9 
Percent change... 2.9 2.8 2.5 2.9 2.9 2.3 1.3 2.2 3.5 
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31. Producer Price Indexes, by stage of processing 


[1982 = 100) 


Annual average 2000 2001 
Grouping ar i alls 
1999 2000 | Sept. | Oct. we Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June sj eduly | Aug. | Sept. 
Finished QOods..............sssseeresnssereereneee 133.0 138.0 139.4 140.1 140.0 139.7 141.2 141.5 141.0 141.7 142.5 142.1 140.7 141.1 141.7 
Finished consumer goods. on 132.0 138.2 140.1 140.7 140.5 140.1 141.9 142.5 141.9 142.7 143.8 143.3 141.5 142.0 142.9 
Finished consumer fOOdS...........2-1:0-e+++ 135.1 137.2 137.4 138.0 138.2 137.9 138.4 139.5 140.9 141.6 141.8 141.9 141.2 142.6 142.9 
Finshed consumer goods 
OXCHUGING fOOMS.......ccccsecessssersoseesnsecenees 130.5 138.4 141.1 141.6 141.3 140.8 143.3 143.6 142.1 142.9 144.5 143.7 141.4 141.6 142.7 
Nondurable goods less food............-.+- 127.9 138.7 | 143.0} 142.6) 142.1 141.5| 1449] 145.9] 143.8] 144.9] 147.3] 146.5] 143.1 143.5 | 145.1 
Durable goods 133.0 133.9| 132.5] 135.3] 135.4] 135.3] 135.2] 134.2] 134.1 134.2} 133.8] 133.2] 133.2] 133.0] 133.2 
Capital OQUIPMONE......ccc-srtesscscscscceateoeee 137.6 138.8/ 138.6| 139.8} 139.9] 139.9| 140.2] 139.7) 139.7} 140.0} 139.7 139.6] 139.8} 139.5] 139.4 
Intermediate materials, 
supplies, and components................0++4 123.2 129.2 131.1 130.8 | 130.5 130.6 131.5 131.3 130.8 130.6 131.2 131.4 130.3 129.8 130.1 
Materials and components 
FOF MANULACKUTIN GQ rersceesestsscecersenssssrsceseassss 124.6 128.1 128.5| 128.4} 128.0] 128.1 128.6 | 1288) 1289} 1287] 1286) 128.3] 127.5| 126.9] 126.6 
Materials for food manufacturing............. 120.8 119.2 119.0 119.1 118.9 119.8 120.4 120.3 122.3 122.3 124.6 125.7 126.1 128.1 127.5 
Materials for nondurable manufacturing... 124.9 132.6} 133.6] 133.7) 133.3] 133.5] 135.0} 136.1 135.8} 135.2} 134.2] 133.4] 131.9] 130.1 129.9 
Materials for durable manufacturing......... 125.1 129.0! 129.3] 128.8] 127.5| 128.0] 127.2| 127.0] 126.7| 126.0| 126.9] 126.5] 125.3] 124.6 124.2 
Components for manufacturing............++++ 125.7 126.2] 126.4] 126.4) 126.5] 126.1 126.4] 126.2) 1264] 1266] 1264] 1264) 126.2} 126.2) 125.9 
Materials and components 
fOr COMSUMUCH OM rercrtscersssstottcntecs sos etensuracoser 148.9 150.7 | 150.3} 1650.2) 150.1 149.9} 149.6] 150.0] 150.2) 150.4/ 151.6] 151.7] 151.0) 151.0, 150.8 
Processed fuels and lubricants...........2-+0] 84.6 102.0/ 110.5} 109.2| 1088] 1083) 111.4} 109.9} 106.9] 105.9) 108.1 110.2} 106.8} 106.0) 108.4 
COMIN OLS sacyzsasccstecessssovevssnesteceescencsercxaeserat 142.5 151.6] 153.3] 153.4] 153.0] 153.0] 153.0) 153.0] 152.8] 153.2] 153.9] 154.1 153.6 | 153.2] 153.0 
SUPDHOS saeecssie ceccscnctess fay acerseusegssctecedeocesrery 134.2 136.9] 137.4] 137.7} 138.0] 138.1 138.9| 138.5| 138.7] 139.0] 139.0] 1388] 138.8} 138.7] 138.6 
Crude materials for further 
IOCOSSING i ircacercsnrsresrecrsececsscstseverenans 98.2 120.6 | 126.0] 130.3] 1284] 136.2| 155.0] 133.2] 1315] 1329] 1309] 122.8) 116.1 113.4} 108.0 
Foodstuffs and feedstuffs sey 98.7 100.2 97.6 99.5} 100.4| 103.9] 105.3) 104.5} 108.9] 109.1 110.3] 109.7} 109.6} 108.9] 108.5 
Crude nonfood materials...........csscsseseseees 94.3 130.4| 141.0) 146.7] 143.0] 153.5] 183.5] 1482] 1422] 1445] 140.4] 127.4] 1163] 1124) 103.8 
Special groupings: 
Finished goods, excluding foods...............- 132.3 138.1 139.9| 140.6} 140.4] 140.1 141.9| 142.0| 140.9] 141.6] 1426] 142.0] 140.5] 140.5] 141.3 
Finished Energy GOOdS..........cseseseeceseceseeeee 78.8 94.1 100.6 99.6 98.9 97.9} 101.9} 103.6 99.7] 101.2) 104.1 102.7 97.0 97.8 | 100.1 
Finished goods less ONerQy.........sseeereere 143.0 144.9 144.8 146.0 146.1 145.9 146.7 146.6 147.1 147.5 147.7 147.6 147.5 147.7 147.9 
Finished consumer goods less energy....... 145.2 147.4] 147.5| 148.6| 148.7] 148.5] 1494) 149.5} 150.2} 150.6] 151.6] 150.9} 150.7} 151.1 151.4 
Finished goods less food and energy........ 146.1 148.0| 1478} 149.2) 149.2} 149.1 150.0} 149.4! 149.5] 149.8] 150.0] 149.9} 149.9) 149.7] 149.8 
Finished consumer goods less food 
QING CAON GY sesccesssecctxcecsexcevceccoveccececenvacerrane 151.7 154.0} 154.0} 155.5) 1554] 155.3) 1565] 155.9] 156.1 156.4| 156.9] 156.7) 1568} 1566] 156.8 
Consumer nondurable goods less food 
AMGIOMEN QV strespeeteccstecestarseescevercvspscsovavees 166.3 169.8) 170:9] 171.8) 171.2] 171.0| 173.2) 173.2] 173.5 | 174.0) 175.4) 175.5) 1765) 175.3] 175.6 
Intermediate materials less foods 
ANGHCOOS. vacccevisescvacserceanes sssseersy 123.9 130.1 132-27) 161 tel-5i|) 1Steos nd oe-4ileGe. cilia leva met oneOnlmnloent 132.3} 131.0] 130.4] 130.7 
Intermediate foods and feeds... 4 111.1 111.7 111.1 111.5 111.7 113.5 15.1 113.6 114.1 114.0 114.9 116.3 117.1 119.4 118.7 
Intermediate energy goods....... 84.3 AOA 110M 108.8 | 107.6} 107.9] 1109} 109.5) 1064] 1055] 107.6} 109.7) 106.3] 105.6} 107.9 
Intermediate goods less eNnergy..........-.0+ 131.7 135.0 135.4 | 135.4) 135.2] 135.3) 135.8} 135.8) 136.0) 136:0| 136.1 135.9} 135.3 | 134.9) 134.7 
Intermediate materials less foods 
EIN OM ONY sesceces cect ecescessntsevesstarsverivevsesrinsa 133.1 136.6 | 137.0}; 137.0) 1368] 136.8] 137.1 137.3 | 187.4) 187.4) 1375) 137.2 136.5 136:0)) 135.8 
Crude energy materials..........scceeeeeeees 78.5 122.1 136.7) 144.8} 140.9] 154.7} 193.4! 148.3) 141.0] 145.2} 139.8} 123.1 109.0 | 104.2 93.1 
Crude materials less energy 107.9 lee e 109.2 110.1 109.9 112.4 113.7 112.4 115.2 114.3 115:3 114.8 114.3 113.6 113.3 
Crude nonfood materials less energy........). 135.2 145.2 | 142.9] 141.0) 137.8} 137.5] 138.7] 136.1 134.6 | 130.8} 130.9} 130.6] 129.4! 1284] 128.5 
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32. Producer Price Indexes for the net output of major industry groups 


[December 1984 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Annual average 2000 1 
sic Industry 9 200 ~ 
| 1999 | 2000 | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June} July | Aug. | Sept. 
ip ——+ 
— | Total mining industrieS........ccsssessseeseecseeceneeene 78.0} 113.5] 124.7] 131.8] 128.9] 139.6] 170.8] 138.2| 130.7] 132.2) 127.5] 115.5] 103.4] 100.4] 92.6 


10 Metal mining.............0.. 
12 Coal mining (12/85 = 100). 
13 Oil and gas extraction (12/85 = 100) 
14 Mining and quarrying of nonmetallic 
Minerals, except fUEIS............ccccceeseeeeeeeeee 134.0 137.0 | 138.0 | 138.0} 138.0] 138.2] 139.3} 140.1 | 140.8} 140.8) 140.7] 141.8] 141.6) 141.2 | 141.4 


70.3 73.8 75.2 79.1 73.3 73.5 73.5 72,4 73.1 70.0 71.4 71.0 70.4 69.6 70.6 
87.3 84.8 83.5 83.6 84.1 84.8 83.6 90.8 90.3 90.6 92.2 87.7 90.9 89.9 92.5 
78.5 126.8 | 141.9} 151.5 | 147.7 | 162.0) 204.4] 159.4] 149.3) 151.5] 144.9} 129.6] 112.9) 109.4 98.3 


— | Total manufacturing industries 
20 Food and kindred products 
21 Tobacco manufactures 
22 Textile mill products. 
23 Apparel and other finished products 
made from fabrics and similar materials....... 125.3 12857} 125-9), 126.03) 125.7) (25:95) 125.7) 125.7) 1257) 125:9']| 1258 25.7 125.99 126.19) a25.0 
24 Lumber and wood products, 
except furniture... 
VAs) Furniture and fixtures... 
26 Paper and allied products... 


128.3 133.5 | 134.7 | 184.9] 134.9) 1344] 134.7 | 134.7] 134.6| 135.4] 136.3] 136.0] 134.6] 134.8] 135.6 
126.3 128.5 | 128.5 | 128.7 | 128.8) 129.6} 130.1 | 130.4} 131.7) 132.5] 133.2] 133.8) 123.9] 134.7 | 134.7 
325.7 345.8 | 351.1) 351.6 | 351.6 | 351.8) 372.4] 372.4] 372.3} 372.1 | 391.2] 391.7] 391.1] 391.0} 139.1 
116.3 116.7 | 116.6] 1168} 117.0) 117.5] 117.4] 117.9] 117.0} 117.0) 117.1} 117.2 | 116.9] 116.6] 116.5 


161.8 158.1] 155.3] 155.0} 154.5) 154.2} 153.2 | 153.8) 154.5] 154.7] 160.5] 161.3) 158.2/| 157.5] 156.9 
141.3 143.3 | 143.5 | 143.7 | 143.8) 143.8] 144.2 | 144.3] 144.8] 144.7] 144.9) 145.2) 145.3] 145.2| 145.3 
136.4 145.8 | 147.7 | 147.6 | 147.5] 147.0| 147.4] 147.0} 147.0} 147.0] 146.9] 146.8} 146.4] 145.4 | 145.5 


27 | Printing, publishing, and allied industries........ 177.6 |. 182.9| 183.6) 184.9] 185.0] 185.1| 186.8] 187.2| 187.6| 188.4] 188.8) 188.4] 188.6] 188.9] 188.8 
28 Chemicals and allied products...........-.:-0--s0-+-- 149.7 156.7 | 1583] 158.6] 158.3] 159.0] 160.4] 161.6] 161.9| 161.4| 160.4] 160.0] 158.8] 156.3} 156.4 
29 Petroleum refining and related products......... 76.8 112.8 | 125.1] 121.8] 121.9] 1144) 112.5] 112.0] 107.3] 114.1] 120.9] 116.9] 103.8] 106.8] 115.4 
30 Rubber and miscellaneous plastics products.| 122.2 124.6 | 125.4] 125.3| 126.5) 1248) 126.0| 126.1] 126.8| 127.4) 126.6| 126.4| 1265] 126.0] 125.2 
31 Leather and leather products SP ARGS 137.9| 138.4] 138.4] 138.8] 138.9] 439.1] 140.6] 140.9] 142.8] 142.9] 142.6] 141.9|) 1421] 141.3 
32 Stone, clay, glass, and concrete products......| 132.6 134.6 | 134.8] 134.5] 134.3] 134.1 | 134.4] 135.0] 135.4] 135.6] 136.0] 135.7] 135.9] 135.9] 136.4 
33 Primary metal industries...........c:-sesecceseseeesess 115.8 119.8 | 120.5] 120.2} 119.0] 119.2) 1185] 118.0] 117.4] 1168] 116.9] 116.5] 116.1] 115.8} 115.2 
34 Fabricated metal products, 

except machinery and transportation 

BguipMents f54 cde cdeses 129.1 130.3} 130.5] 130.6] 130.5] 130.5] 130.6] 130.7] 130.8] 131.2] 181.1] 131.1] 131.4] 131.1} 131.1 
35 | Machinery, except electrical............s:sessese 117.3] 117.5} 117.6} 117.6 | 117.7] 117.7] 117.7] 117.8] 117.8} 118.0] 118.0] 118.1] 118.1] 118.0] 117.8 


36 | Electrical and electronic machinery, 
equipment, and supplies 
37 Transportation 


109.5 108.3} 108.1] 108.0] 107.9| 107.7] 107.7} 107.6} 107.5] 107.5} 107.4) 107.3] 106.9} 106.4 | 106.4 
134.5 136.8 | 135.7] 138.4] 138.6 | 138.4] 138.7] 137.6] 137.9] 138.1] 137.4] 137.1] 137.3] 137.2] 137.2 


38 | Measuring and controlling instruments; 

photographic, medical, and optical 

goods; watches and CIOCKS..........-.::ssceseeees 125.7 126.2 | 126.3] 126.4] 121.8) 126.4] 126.9] 127.1] 126.9] 126.9] 127.3] 127.4) 127.2 | 127.4) 127.5 
39 Miscellaneous manufacturing industries 

| industries (12/85 = 100)............:seseceeeceeeee 130.3 430.9} 131.0] 131.0} 181.2] 131.3 131.7} 131.9] 132.3] 132.2) 182.5] 132.5] 132.7 | 132.3) 132.6 


| Service industries: 


42 Motor freight transportation 
and warehousing (06/93 = 100) 
43 | U.S. Postal Service (06/89 = 100) 


114.8 119.4} 121.2] 121.4] 121.8) 121.5) 121.9] 1225] 122.6] 122.7] 123.0] 123.2) 123.3 | 123.4 | 123.6 
135.3 135.2 | 135.2] 135.2 | 135.2] 135.2] 141.3) 141.3] 141.3] 141.3] 141.3] 141.3] 145.4] 145.4 | 145.4 
44 Water transportation (12/92 = 100).... 113.0 122.6] 127.0| 126.5] 124.2 | 126.1] 125.8] 127.8) 126.8) 125.9] 125.6) 130.3] 131.8] 132.0] 140.9 
45 Transportation by air (12/92 = 100).... 130.8 147.7] 151.5] 152.5] 152.7) 154.2 | 154.7| 154.0] 155.4) 155.4] 156.4) 156.6] 157.6 | 159.1 | 158.6 
46 Pipelines, except natural gas (12/92 = 100)... 98.3 102.3 | 102.4} 102.7 | 102.7 | 102.7 | 109.1 | 109.1] 108.9 | 108.9] 109.0 | 109.0] 110.9 | 111.2] 111.3 
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33. Annual data: Producer Price Indexes, by stage of processing 


Index 1992 1993 | 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 | 1999 2000 


123.2 124.7 125.5 127.9 131.3 131.8 130.7 133.0 138.0 


123.3 125.7 126.8 129.0 133.6 134.5 134.3 135.1 137.2 
77.8 78.0 77.0 78.1 83.2 83.4 75.1 78.8 94.1 
134.2 135.8 137.1 140.0 142.0 142.4 143.7 146.1 148.0 


Intermediate materials, supplies, and 
components 
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34. U.S. export price indexes by Standard International Trade Classification 


[1995 = 100] 
oe Industry 2000 2001 

asd Sept. | Oct. | Nov. a) Dec. | Jan. oil Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. 
Ol POOd and live arbiMals: ccc veecccccccvcccssncucevensccuncscosuseectas 85.9 87.1 88.5 88.7 89.8 88.6 89.1 88.6 87.9 87.8 88.5 89.2 89.8 
01 Meat and meat preparations. ............c:ccccseccesceccsceseeceeesees 105.2 107.4 107.6 105.9 105.4 107.1 107.1 | 109.8) 110.8 110.7 110.4 111.0 1125: 
04 Cereals and cereal preparations..........c..0cs0 re 67.8 70.8 74.0 75.8 78.8 76.4 77.2 74.7 74.7 73.5 73.2 74.8 76.2 
05 Vegetables, fruit, and nuts, prepared fresh or dry........... 91.9 88.7 89.8 88.9 86.9 86.2 87.8 89.5 87.4 88.4 91.2 91.8 90.4 
2| Crude materials, inedible, except fuelS............ccceseseeeeed 83.7 83.5 82.2 82.6 82.0 80.9 79.7 78.4 176 77.0 76.8 75:7 74.4 
21 Hides, SKINS, ANd fUrSKINS, FAW.........ceceescesceeseeseseeseseseed 100.5} 104.7) 102.1 103:3)1) 105/67) 106:5:) 107.5") 11'9:2))  123:2:)))  aidt0%) 1043) 90.3 94.5 
22 Oilseeds and oleaQinous fruitS...............cccesessesceceseeeeeeeees 83.8 81.3 79.3 85.0 83.9 78.1 79.0 75.0 76.0 79.9 85.7 87.2 82.7 
24| Cork and wood. 86.9 87.2 86.5 85.9 85.2 84.3 83.5 81.6 80.9 80.6 81.1 80.7 78.3 
25| Pulp and waste paper 90.7 89.8 88.6 85.9 85.8 83.6 82.3 80.6 75.2 73.6 71.4 69.9 70.6 
26! Textile fibers and their waste (en 72.0 72.2 73.2 70.4 70.6 67.6 64.8 64.1 63.0 62.6 61.8 60.8 
27| Crude fertilizers and crude minerals. 91.5 90.7 90.6 90.6 90.9 90.9 89.9 89.4 89.2 89.4 90.4 90.5 91.1 
28 Metalliferous ores and metal SCrap..........cccccccseseeseeeeseees 78.7 79.5 76.2 74.7 74.1 74.7 72.5 73.0 tai2 Tien 69.2 68.0 67.1 
3) Mineral fuels, lubricants, and related products............. 166.3 1572 162.1 157.4 fove! 159.5 152.4 | 156.0) 159.0 153.6 144.0 145.1 153.7 
32} Coal, coke, and briquettes e 93.1 93.3 93.1 93.0 93.1 93.1 93.6 | 100.2} 100.4} 100.7} 100.7) 101.7| 102.5 
33| Petroleum, petroleum products, and related materials...| 203.3 189.0 193.4 183.6 181.1 185.2 172.4| 178.4] 184.4 177.0 162.8 165.4 180.0 
4| Animal and vegetable olls, fats, ANd WaX@S...........0.:0+001 61.7 60.0 59.0 58.7 61.0 60.8 60.6 61.6 65.0 67.1 69.1 779 77.9 
5) Chemicals and related products, 1.6.5. ....ccesseseseeseseeed 94.4 94.9 94.0 93.0 93.1 92.9 93.4 92.8 91.6 91.0 89.8 89.0 88.7 
54) Medicinal and pharmaceutical products.............:ccceee 100.2 | 100.4} 100.2; 100.1 99.7 99.6 99.4 99.7 99.6 99.7| 100.4} 101.0} 101.3 
55 Essential oils; polishing and cleaning preparations 103.4 103.4 103.3 103.2 103.4 103.2 103.4} 103.0) 102.9 102.9 102.3 102.2 102.3 
SZ ~ PIASHOS I PRIMANY FONTS) .2..22:50c0ice-cecenccaccccnsecrasteeceeasieey 92.8 92.3 91.2 90.0 90.5 91.5 92.7 91.2 89.9 89.1 86.5 85.3 83.6 
58] Plastics in nonprimary fOrMS............-.-e-cecsceceecseecseeeseees 99.3 98.9 98.3 98.3 96.6 96.5 96.7 96.8 96.1 96.5 97.1 96.0 96.3 
59) Chemical materials and products, 1.6.8. ......sssscesesseees 99.2 99.2 99.1 99.9 98.4 98.5 98.5 98.6 98.3 98.5 98.0 98.0 98.4 
6) Manufactured goods classified chiefly by materials..... 101.1 100.8 | 100.5) 100.4) 101.0) 100.6) 100.4] 100.1 99.9 99.7 99.3 98.5 97.5 
62| Rubber Manufactures, 0.6.8. .....cccscccececeeeeseesesceecneeeeseeey 104.7} 104.6] 104.1 103.8} 104.4} 104.3} 104.7} 104.0) 104.0} 104.1 104.8} 105.3] 105.3 

64, Paper, paperboard, and articles of paper, pulp, 

SINE SEMI gence tby gas sadae sk naa te suekucanip spniseancteninne 90.0 89.9 89.6 89.1 88.6 88.4 87.8 87.7 87.6 87.0 85.0 85.0 85.4 
66 Nonmetallic mineral manufactures, n.e.s | 106.1 105.8} 105.9} 105.6 106.2 106.2 106.0 | 106.5] 106.6] 107.0} 107.0} 107.2} 107.2 
GE) MOMTOETORS MOTANS coe ccnssccecessspsossssereesansaczarereenacancuncoveseet 105.0} 104.9) 103.4] 104.9} 109.1 108.1 106.5 | 103.1 | 101.6 99.5 98.5 94.5 91.6 

7, Machinery and transport equipMent.........csccsceeeeesees 97.4 97.3 97.4 97.4 97.5 97.6 97.9 97.8 97.8 97.6 97.5 97.4 97.3 
71 Power generating machinery and equipment. 112.4 112.4 NAS 113.7 115.2 115.2 14:7 | 995.0") 115.0 115.0 115.1 115.5 115.7 
72, + Machinery specialized for particular industries 106.3 106.3 106.5 106.6 106.8 107.1 106.8 | 106.7 | 106.7 106.6 105.9 105.8 105.9 
74 General industrial machines and parts, n.e.s., 

EMR TGCTING:. DATES oon casa cennspeyecennscnsennnssen 108.2 | 108.3} 108.4} 1085] 108.6] 1088] 109.2} 109.5] 109.5) 109.6) 110.1 110.1 110.1 
75 Computer equipment and office machines 67.8 67.7 67.8 67.6 67.1 67.1 66.8 66.7 66.2 65.5 65.3 64.8 64.7 
76 Telecommunications and sound recording and 
reproducing apparatus and equipMent.............eceeeeeeed 96.8 96.6 96.5 96.3 96.5 96.4 96.4 96.5 96.5 96.5 96.5 95.3 95.1 
77 Electrical machinery and equipment es 85.8 85.4 85.3 85.4 85.2 85.2 85.2 84.8 84.8 84.5 84.0 84.0 83.8 
EN Die OUD SINC Soe cca tas ase saactnasas cnet ovaceacssarsserevensscourercias0l 104.1 104.0] 103.9] 104.0) 104.1 104.1 104.1 | 104.1 | 104.1 104.1 104.1 104.1 104.1 
87| Professional, scientific, and controlling 
instruments ANd APPAratuS............eeeeeeeeeeeeseeeeeeeeeees 106.5) 106.9] 106.9} 106.6} 107.0; 107.0} 107.0} 106.8; 106.9} 107.1 106.9 | 106.9| 107.1 
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35. U.S. import price indexes by Standard International Trade Classification 


[1995 = 100] 
SITC Industry 2000 2001 
Rev. 3 Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July Aug Sept. 


0) Food and live animals............:-cssccsccsseeseeeeeeeneeeeseseres 91.2 91.5 90.2 92.4 92.8 91.3 93.0 90.8 89.8 88.5 87.7 87.5 87.6 


01 Meat and meat preparations 
03 Fish and crustaceans, mollusks, and other 
AQUASLIG INVErtO TAGS: <. «2. saidas cncxescowentes~caceeasnateeseseces 110.7 109.3} 109.1 107.4 | 105.6 102.2 100.1 99.7 98.8 95.6 95.3 94.5 
05 Vegetables, fruit, and nuts, prepared fresh or dry. 
07 Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices, and manufactures 


thereoltcmassscorseetaeeooraspectsstt enh canrenaccseceenesarra so 54.5 54.1 51.9 50.8 50.5 51.1 51.1 52.1 50.8 49.8 47.2 45.8 46.2 

1} Beverages and tobacco..........cccsscescccnsresevsceseceennsseess 113:65)) A135) AS.3 tS 25)) iS 25 eats 3 5) etsS.0 113.2} 1148) 114.4] 1144] 114.9 114.9 
11 PLO VET AGES ogee. esse stecse sess czsestes-ossvseagestessesoorcccoeceestocssvae)| ee dliT OWZin]| cL O68 edi OF7ai}) aid Of6 8 edit Osa marti O28 ari OA te elt Oe tt hoa 112.2 112.2 112.2 
2| Crude materials, inedible, except fUelS............eeseeesens 88.9 89.8 87.7 88.5 87.5 88.9 86.1 86.6 89.5 93.7 87.9 87.4 88.1 


24) Cork and wood 
25 Pulp and waste paper 


28| Metalliferous ores and metal SCraD............cseseseereee ees 101.6} 102.3} 100.1 98.8} 100.8} 100.9 98.1 98.1 97.0 95.4 95.9 94.6 94.4 
29| Crude animal and vegetable materials, .€-S. ......-.--..++0 103.0 | 104.3 99.1 97.1 102,05) 5:3 97.7 91.8} 100.7 98.6 85.7 86.0 88.9 
3| Mineral fuels, lubricants, and related products.............| 189.0 186.3 188.4 180.2 RA 169.9 154.1 153.1 158.2 153.5 143.1 144.7 146.8 
33} Petroleum, petroleum products, and related materials...} 187.6 181.8 183.3 | 163.9 152.0 153.9 144.7 143.5 150.6 149.4 141.3 143.9 146.1 
34| Gas, natural and manufactured............sssseereseteeseeeeeeeeeey 218.1 242.6) 249.3] 331.8] 401.0} 316.9] 2445] 2444] 2335] 200.0] 1684] 1623} 164.0 
5| Chemicals and related products, 1.6.5. ....ccsssescseeseseseeel 95.4 95.4 94.7 95.0 95.8 96.3 96.6 96.3 95.7 94.7 93.7 92.8 92.6 


52 Inorganic chemicals....... i 

53} Dying, tanning, and coloring materials. as i A 
54| Medicinal and pharmaceutical products...... =| 96.7, 96.0 95.7 95.7 95.1 94.9 94.6 94.0 93.8 93.8 96.0 94.3 94.1 
55} Essential oils; polishing and cleaning preparations.......... 88.8 87.6 87.2 86.9 87.1 88.2 88.5 88.1 87.7 87.4 87.1 87.1 88.9 
57| Plastics in primary forms rae 

58| Plastics in nonprimary forms 
59 Chemical materials and products, n.é.S. .... 


101.1 100.4 | 100.4) 100.6) 101.8} 101.6; 101.9} 101.4} 100.5} 100.3 99.6 99.5 99.4 


6| Manufactured goods classified chiefly by materials..... 97.9 97.6 97.2 97.3 98.2 98.7 97.3 96.3 95.5 95.3 94.1 92.5 92.3 


62} Rubber manufactures, 0.6.5. ......ccccceseseeeeseseeeeees 91.7 91.6 91.5 91.8 91.8 91.9 91.8 91.6 91.5 91.2 91.0 90.9 90.9 
64 Paper, paperboard, and articles of paper, pulp, 


ANG DAPOr DOG! A ccc cece, cc caccx cccoacseeecsaareeseeneseeapers 91.4 91.6 91.9 92.2 92.1 92.6 92.8 93.7 92.8 91.9 91.0 89.9 89.2 

66} Nonmetallic mineral manufactures, 1.0.8. 0.0... 100.8.|' 100-2 | 4100.2) 100.2) 100.7) ~100:5.), 108:5 100.3 | 100.3} 100.0 100.0 99.8 99.9 
68| Nonferrous metals 114.4 115.7 114.3 114.4 121.0 124.0 116.4 110.9 107.0 106.1 101.7 92.9 91.6 
69) Manufactures of metals, 1.0.8. .......seccsecceesceesceceeeeeeeeenes 95.4 95.2 94.9 95.0 95.3 95.0 94.9 95.7 95.7 95.6 94.9 94.9 95.0 
7| Machinery and transport EquipMeNt..........sseeccseseeeeseees 89.3 89.2 89.1 89.0 88.9 88.8 88.8 88.4 88.2 88.1 87.9 87.8 87.7 
72| Machinery specialized for particular industries...............J 95.9, 95.7 95.4 95.3 95.9 96.6 96.3 96.0 95.8 95.7 95.1 95.2 95.7 


74 General industrial machines and parts, n.e-.s., 
and machine parts. ar 

TAs Computer equipment and office machines. 
76 Telecommunications and sound recording and 
reproducing apparatus and equipment... 84.1 83.9 83.7 83.6 83.0 82.8 82.8 82.1 82.0 82.0 82.1 82.0 81.6 
77 Electrical machinery and equipment 82.6 82.7 82.5 82.2 82.1 81.8 82.5 82.1 82.0 81.7 81.8 81.6 81.5 
78| Road vehicles 102.6; 1029) 102.9; 1029| 1029} 1028] 1028) 1026] 102.4) 1026] 102.4 102.4 | 102.7 


BS) FOOtW Relea es eco scesnesenscencccvecusestectcwusuccestcencresssovascuczereed 100.9; 100.8; 100.7; 100.6) 101.0) 101.2] 101.5} 101.1 101.0} 100.8} 100.9 TOT Ote2 


88 Photographic apparatus, equipment, and supplies, 
ANG OOUCEI OOS 11.6.9 isos n ic conse cua cyeeretscexeswence cevscrss 


96.1 95.5 95.3 95.4 95.9 95.9 95.6 95.1 94.7 94.6 94.4 92.4 94.4 
59.8 58.8 58.8 58.7 58.3 57.8 57.5 56.5 56.4 56.2 55.3 55.1 54.1 
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36. U.S. export price indexes by end-use category 


[1995 = 100] 
a eee 
2000 
Category 200) —— 
Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb Mar Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. 
— as = Te 
ALL COMMODITIES occ cnccse cn uccpsitessctseac cco teveresceavasuace 96.6 96.5 96.5 96.3 96.5 96.5 96.2 96.1 95.9 95.6 95.3 95.1 95.2 
Foods, feeds, and beverages..........ccccssssseseeeseeeee 1 3B5:3 85.8 86.7 87.4 88.2 86.6 87.3 86.6 86.2 86.8 87.9 88.7 88.7 
Agricultural foods, feeds, and beverages.......... of | (O48 84.6 85.7 86.7 87.3 85.7 86.4 85.9 85.9 86.5 87.5 88.8 88.5 
Nonagricultural (fish, beverages) food products..... 97.9 99.5 98.2 96.3 98.6 97.0 97.6 95.3 91.0 90.9 93.1 88.5 91.2 
Industrial supplies and materials............00ccceccee000 96.6 96.2 95.8 95.0 95.0 94.9 93.9 93.8 93.1 92.3 90.8 90.0 90.4 
Agricultural industrial supplies and materials.......... 81.9 82.3 82.0 82.9 82.4 82.6 80.7 80.7 81.0 78.8 78.1 77 76.8 
Fuels and lubricantes cn cucu csiscntcstedscsthostconsone 155.0 | 146.9] 150.7] 146.2] 145.2] 147.1 139.8 | 1448) 147.7/ 143.2] 135.0] 136.0] 143.8 
Nonagricuttural supplies and materials, 
excluding fuel and building materials......... AS el 91.4 91.6 90.7 90.1 90.4 90.1 89.8 89.2 88.0 87.6 86.4 85.7 85.5 
Selected building materials...........cccsssccsscssesesseesad 89.4 89.8 89.0 89.0 88.8 88.2 87.4 86.8 96.3 87.0 87.2 86.8 85.6 
Capital GOOdS er ccrceecsascerancuneaes ate aten cena eshettcaaee 96.2 96.1 96.2 96.3 96.4 96.5 96.7 96.6 96.6 96.4 96.3 96.1 96.1 
Electric and electrical generating equipment.......... 99.9 99.5 99.6 99.7 100.0 100.5 100.1 100.5; 100.9} 100.9 100.9 100.8 | 100.8 
Nonelectrical MaChinery.........ccccesecsesneereeed 91.5 91.5 91.5 91.5 91.5 9155) 915.0 91.3 91.1 90.9 90.7 90.4 90.4 
Automotive vehicles, parts, and engines...............6 104.5) 1045) 104.4) 104.4} 104.6) 104.5] 104.6| 104.7] 104.7) 104.7] 104.7] 104.7] 104.7 
Consumer goods, excluding automotive..........c0.c 102.2 102.3 102.2 102.0 102.1 102.0 101.9 101.8 TOUT) 1OAZA| 10157, 101.8 102.1 
Nondurabies, manufactured............. «| 102.2} 102.4) 102.2} 102.0] 102.0] 101.5] 101.3] 101.2] 101.2! 101.3} 101.0] 101.0] 101.5 
Durables, MANUFACTUFED, ......2.-cseeseseseeerssneeerenrened 101.3] 101-2") 109529) 10141 101.3) 101.5) 101.5) 101.3} 101.2} 101.2} 101.4} 101.5] 101.7 
Agricultural ComMOditiOS...............:essssssvsvevsssssseoes 83.5 83.9 84.7 85.7 86.1 84.9 85.1 84.7 84.7 84.8 85.5 86.4 86.1 
Nonagricultural commodities 98.0 97.9 97.8 97.5 97.7 97.7 97.5 97.4 97.1 96.9 96.4 96.1 96.3 
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37. U.S. import price indexes by end-use category 


{1995 = 100] 


2000 2001 
Category t T 
Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. [ May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. 
ALE COMMODITIES Sycccsccesacesccescsacceecccectercrccesctuaccents 101.0] 100.6; 100.6| 100.0} 100.0 99.3 97.8 97.2 97.5 97.1 95.6 95.4 95.5 
Foods, feeds, and beverageS.............sseeceeeeeeeeeeeed 90.7 90.7 89.4 91.0 90.8 89.8 90.6 88.9 88.7 87.6 86.5 86.6 87.0 
Agricultural foods, feeds, and beverages...........+..+4 82.5 83.0 81.9 84.2 84.3 83.4 85.6 83.8 83.5 82.2 81.9 82.0 82.8 
Nonagricultural (fish, beverages) food products..... AW2:5 111.2 109.5 109.1 107.9 106.7 103.9 102.4 102.1 101.4 98.6 98.4 97.8 
Industrial supplies and materials................:cecseeeeeed 127.6 | 126.6] 126.9] 1245] 1244] 122.3] 116.1 415.4 | 116:7 | 15:6) 110:5))) 1100) 1106 
Fuels and IWbieantisencs-c.tcreecnseeresstorerearesitce 187.4| 184.5] 186.8) 178.7] 176.7] 169.3] 153.3] 152.3] 157.4} 153.1 142.6 | 1443] 146.3 
Petroleum and petroleum products.............:002+64 187.1 181.9 183.6 165.6 155.7 156.1 145.9 144.2 151.0 149.5 141.4 143.8 145.7 
Paper and paper base StOCKS...........:ccessseseseesseeeeeed 89.8 90.4 90.6 91.0 91.0 91.2 90.8 91.1 89.0 87.1 85.3 83.2 82.1 
Materials associated with nondurable 
SUpplieSsand (Materials .c-sterc-scecsscascenectesesssessesseese> 92.8 92.8 92.6 93.3 94.1 94.3 94.4 93.9 93.1 92.1 90.5 90.0 89.9 
Selected building materials 98.7 99.3 97.2 99.1 95.3 96.0 96.2 98.3} 104.8} 116.3} 107.9] 107.7] 108.7 
Unfinished metals associated with durable goods..| 105.9 | 105.6 | 104.1 103.7 | 107.2 | 108.7) 103.8} 101.1 98.2 97.6 95.3 91.2 90.9 
Nonmetals associated with durable goods.............J 87.2 87.3 87.1 87.2 87.8 88.7 88.8 88.5 88.2 88.0 87.5 87.6 87.8 
CapitaliqoodSseaerkcrsseciziescwiareserctorveesuscussssecnts 80.6 80.2 80.1 80.0 79.9 79.7 68,7 79.2 68,1 79.0 78.7 78.6 78.3 
Electric and electrical generating equipment. 93.5 93.4 93.1 93.1 93.1 92.9 95.2 94.7 94.9 94.9 94.7 94.4 94.6 
Nonelectrical Machinery..........:ssecssseessseeseeseeeed 76.8 76.4 76.3 76.1 76.0 75.8 75.6 75.0 74.8 74.7 74.3 74.2 73.9 
Automotive vehicles, parts, and engines..............00+) 102.5 102.6 102.7 102.7 102.7 102.6 102.6 102.5 102.3 102.3 102.2 102.1 102.4 
Consumer goods, excluding automotive................+1 96.6 96.6 96.5 96.4 96.6 25.6 96.6 96.4 96.4 96.2 96.1 96.1 96.0 
Nondurables, manufactured | 99.8 99.8 99.8 99.6 92.9 99.8 | 100.1 100.0 | 100.0 99.8 99.9 | 100.0 99.6 
Durables imanufactired!........--.c..0c-cre<s1seseestchees 93.0 92.8 92.8 92.8 92.9 92.8 92.8 92.5 92.3 92.1 91.9 92.0 92.1 
Nonmanufactured consumer goodS............000008 99.6 99.8 99.1 98.8 99.5 101.5 99.1 98.0 99.4 99.0 97.4 97.2 97.7 
38. U.S. international price Indexes for selected categories of services 
{1995 = 100] 
1999 
Category 2000 2001 
Sept. Dec. Mar. June Sept. Dec. Mar. June Sept. 

Alt freight((nbOund)\scccscccsexseeeccceccicrerspocccterneceeeerceeenees 87.9 90.7 88.9 88.4 88.5 87.4 86.5 84.0 83.7 

Air freight (outbound) 92.7 91.7 92.8 92.6 90.1 

Air passenger fares (U.S. carriers)............cssesesesseee 114.2 106.8 113.3 115.5 120.6 

Air passenger fares (foreign CAITICNS) vecssccenssssecsnesevnesecs 108.6 102.2 102.6 107.9 109.1 103.2 106.4 109.7 116.4 

Ocean liner freight (inbDOUNG)..............2.ccssecsscersesreees 148.0 139.4 143.0 142.8 138.0 
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39. Indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, and unit costs, quarterly data seasonally adjusted 


[1992 = 100} 
ee 
item 1998 1999 2000 2001 
- { = = 
il IV | iH) tH IV I iH) WW IV I i) Ml 
Business | 
Output per hour of alll PerSOMS...........cccccecesesessesseerececeeee 110.8 111.8 112.5 112.7 114.0 116.1 115.0 117.1 117.4 118.2 118.2 118.9 119.5 
Compensation per hour.......... 120.3 | 121.6] 123.0] 124.3] 125.9] 127.1 129.0 | 181.7) 133.8) 136:8 |) 1882) 40:47) 141.8 
Real compensation per hour............... 105.0} 105.7| 106.4| 106.8] 107.4} 107.6] 108.1 109:6|)  110:35) A1it2:0)) 12:3") 118:01) 13.9 
UNIGIADOK COSTS iccecscsseecsencesssevicenses «| 108.6] 108.8} 109.3} 110.4] 110.5] 109.5] 112.1 WAS 1) A140) PiSi7a)  Aniz.2) aes 118.6 
Unitinonlabor payments ss \csnaseccsisanssavectsscscsccomtocecces 114.5 114.6 115.1 114.2 114.4 116.9| 114.2 115:2 113.9 112.1 111.8 111.6 112.0 
Inmplict price ‘deflator 5.5<<<<<cs.ccsccacssavacsevekeaseaieeecexts 110.7 | 110.9) 111.4] 111.8} 111.9] 112.2} 112.9] 113.5] 113.9] 114.4] 115.2] 115.7] 116.2 
Nonfarm business 
Output per hour of alll PersONS...........cccsccseseeseseseseseeeees 110.5) 111.4] 111.9) 112.0] 113.4] 115.6} 1145] 116.3] 116.7] 117.4] 117.4] 118.0] 118.8 
Compensation per hour...............ss00eeeee00 119.8} 120.9} 122.1 123.4 | 125.0] 1263] 128.4] 130.7] 133.0] 135.9] 137.6] 139.2] 140.7 
Real compensation per hour..................6.- 104.5 | 105.1 105.6 | 106.0} 1066} 107.0} 107.6] 1088) 109.7) 111.3) 111.5] 112.0] 113.0 
Unit labor costs... 108.4 | 108.6] 109.0] 110.2} 110.2] 109.3} 112.1 112.4} 114.0] 115.8} 117.2} 117.9] 118.5 
Unit nonlabor payments.... see dbOst | USA) SAGS7 1 AS Bi A Od AABIG||| “116200 116.75 115.49) its Saeed 113.0 | 113.3 
implicit price GeRator cc... 5. 5c s.cc casas anseaeacovsvevexsdeeocs WOO TAB 2c WA 27a) ASS A 4tOn edi -Si)) a1 acon diva Gal 116.6 
Nonfinancial corporations p 
Output per hour of all eMployees..........cccccceseeseseeeeeenes J 113.1 113.7 | 114.6] 115.3) 1166) 1183] 117.7) 119.7] 120.9] 121.4] 121.5] 122.6 - 
Gomperisation per Whours... .ccssocevavs cn eseusceuscconsscaees WIG 7) A728 5) ANGLO) 20:3) 124/.8:/) 1 28:0) |) 124575|| 127.2)|)) 129.31) eos eat 136.1 - 
Real compensation per hour. 101.8 | 102.4) 103.0] 103.3) 103.9] 104.2} 104.5] 105.8| 106.6] 108.3} 108.7] 109.5 - 
PRO bAN ME COSES cee neeartcs exesenccaserechsranceesesecceeseveceten ce 102.5] 103.2] 103.2} 103.7| 104.0] 103.9] 105.9] 106.0} 106.6] 1082] 109.6] 110.6 - 
RU TAGE OSES Crete tect sos ri atin ce eee en eG 103.2 | 103.6} 103.9] 104.3} 104.5] 104.0} 106.0} 106.2] 106.9] 109.0} 110.3} 111.1 - 
Unit nonlabor costs... 100.7 | 102.1 101.3} 102.2) 102.9] 103.4] 1055] 105.3] 105.6] 106.0} 107.5} 109.3 - 
RUAN, PROMIES oes once cases eecenscacnuces 152.0} 145.3] 150.6] 148.6] 1444] 147.0] 1343] 137.8] 133.8] 1185] 109.2] 105.6 - 
Unit nonlabor payments....... -| 113.8 113.1 113.9 114.0 113.5 114.5 112.9] 113.6 112.8 | 109.2 107.9 108.4 - 
FRNDECI DCO GONAION 5 osc osees an naevecenssenevaveceadasaseeasers 106.7 | 106.8; 107.2| 107.5] 107.5} 107.5} 108.3) 108.7] 108.9] 109.0} 109.5) 110.2 - 
Manufacturing 
Output per hour of all PerSOMS...........ccceseeeeseeseneeeeeeneeee 125.7 | 126.8} 128.9] 130.2} 131.9] 135.0] 135.2/ 1837.3] 189.4] 141.3] 140.0] 140.3] 140.7 
Compensation per hour sed 118.0) 19950!) 19:9!) 121-2) 122:8)) 1244 125.9} 128.1 131.2 | 135.2] 137.2 | 139.3) 141.1 
Real compensation per NOur..............::sseecccesseeeeeeees 103.0 | 103.4] 103.7] 104.1 104.7 | 105.2) 105.5 | 1066) 1083) 110.7) 111.3) 112.1 113.3 
UIE TAD OF COSTS. « oicoesoncacecssanceenssscccsoncaseuaatstnananenesess 93.9 93.9 93.0 93.1 93.1 91.9 93.2 93.3 94.1 95.7 98.0 99.3] 100.3 
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40. Annual indexes of multifactor productivity and related measures, selected years 


[1996 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Item 1960 | 1970 | 1980 | 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 
| A anes 
Private business 
Productivity: 
Output per hour of all PErSONS...........:ecee eee eeeseteeeseeees 45.6 63.0 75.8 90.2 91.3 94.8 95.4 96.6 97.3 100.0 102.0 104.8 
Output per unit of capital Services............06cccesee scene 110.4 Tiel 101.5 99.3 96.1 97.7 98.5 100.3 99.7 100.0 100.5 100.1 
65.2 80.0 88.3 95.3 94.4 96.6 97.1 98.1 98.4; 100.0} 101.1 102.6 
27.5 42.0 59.4 83.6 82.6 85.7 88.5 92.8 95.8; 100.0] 105.2) 110.6 
Inputs: 
LQROOF UNDUE a 5. canissecaxceu penis ccquveynnsonenecrccecannesrcxaserenezsay 54.0 61.0 71.9 89.4 88.3 89.3 91.8 95.6 98.0 100.0 103.7 106.4 
CanltaliSenviceStnsvanimedscteeenaesnstvoconrenstcels es 24.9 37.8 58.6 84,2 86.0 87.7 89.8 92.6 96.0 100.0 104.7 110.4 
Combined units of labor and capital input................4 42.3 52.4 67.3 87.7 87.5 88.8 91.1 94.6 97.3 100.0 104.0 107.7 
Capital per hour of all persONS........ccccsccseeeeeeereeeeeee 41.3 56.7 74.7 30.8 95.0 97.0 96.8 96.3 97.6] 100.0) 101.5} 104.7 
Private nonfarm business 
Productivity: 
Output per hour of all PErsONS.......... ec ceecceerteeeee neers 48.7 64.9 77.3 90.3 91.4 94.8 95.3 96.5 97.5| 100.0 101.7| 104.5 
Output per unit of capital services...........c0cccceseeeeeee 120.1 118.3) 105.7} 100.0 96.6 97.9 98.8) 100.3 99.9] 100.0 100.2 99.8 
Multifactor productivi Bx 69.1 82.6 90.5 95.6 94.7 96.6 97.1 98.1 98.6] 100.0 100.9) 102.4 
QUtDUE ircciessssnectensicbrctseveevist tece ranccny-ono-Onepeaseecc cone salsa co 41.9 59.6 83.5 82.5 85.5 88.4 92.6 95.8} 100.0} 105.1 110.6 
Inputs: 
LAD ON IMPURE sccvscvasececsavesesscansnecastdennsaenavecersvenvacpercanrsads 50.1 59.3 70.7 89.2 88.0 89.0 91.8 95.4 97.8; 100.0) 103.8] 106.6 
Capltal: S@nviceSiasicsc-ccecsteres os certains heeocesoncenes 22.6 35.5 56.4 83.5 85.4 87.3 89.5 92.3 95.9; 100.0) 104.9) 110.8 
Combined units of labor and capital input................ 39.3 50.7 65.9 87.3 87.1 88.4 91.0 94.4 97.2; 100.0} 104.2; 108.0 
Capital per hour of all persOns...........cssceseeseeeseeneeeees 40.5 54.8 (ost 90.3 94.7 96.8 96.5 96.3 97.6 100.0 101.5 104.7 
Manufacturing (1992 = 100) 
Productivity: 
Output per hour of all PErSONS...........ccccesseeseeeee scenes 41.8 54.2 70.1 92.8 95.0} 100.0) 101.9} 105.0) 109.0} 112.8} 117.1 124.3 
Output per unit of capital services............ccccceeee eee 124.3 116.5} 100.9; 101.6 97.5} 100.0 101.1 104.0} 105.0; 104.5} 105.6) 106.5 
Multifactor productivity rem e 84.4 86.6 99.3 98.3 100.0 100.4 102.6 105.0 106.1 109.8 113.2 
QUIDUtES F saistelasvrretsen sataes eeeaou crenpune ee teocbunts 38.5 56.5 75.3 97.3 95.4 100.0 103.3 108.7 113.4 116.9 123.5 130.7 
Inputs: 
92.0 104.2} 107.5; 104.8; 100.4) 100.0; 101.4/ 103.6) 104.0} 103.7) 105.5) 105.2 
30.9 48.5 74.7 95.8 97.9} 100.0 102.2} 104.5) 108.0) 111.9} 116.9) 122.8 
51.3 85.4 92.5 99.9 100.1 100.0 103.7 107.3 109.5 107.0 103.9 109.2 
38.2 44.8 75.0 92.5 93.6 100.0 105.7 111.3 112.8 120.4 120.4 127.2 
28.2 48.8 73.7 92.5 92.1 100.0; 103.0} 105.1 110.0] 108.9) 114.2} 116.8 
Combined units of all factor inputs...........ccceeseeeeceees 52.9 67.0 87.0 98.0 97.0; 100.0; 102.9} 106.0} 107.9} 110.2) 112.5) 115.5 
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41. Annual indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, unit costs, and prices, selected years 


[1992 = 100] 
a ee ea ie (errs een beens ieee cee 
Item 1960 | 1970 ii 1980 | 1990 | 1991 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 | 1999 | 2000 
Business | 
Output per hour of all perSOns..........cccccssesessesecssseseseseees 48.8 67.0 80.4 95.2 96.3} 100.5} 101.9} 102.6} 105.4 107.8} 110.8] 113.8) 116.9 
Compensation per hour......... 13.7 23.5 $4.2 90.7 95.0) 102.5) 104.5) 106.7/ 110.1 113:5| e916 eet 254 132.8 
Real compensation per hOur..........0.c.cccccccceceeeeseseeees 60.0 78.9 89.4 96.5 97.5 99.9 99.7 99.3 99.7} 100.6} 104.6} 107.1 110.1 
Ulin labor. COSTS cxnccrsreccccrencnezascreuee cere ocean eater 28.0 35.1 67.4 95.3 98.7; 101.9} 102.6} 104.1 104.5} 105.3} 108.0) 109.9] 113.6 
Unit nonlabor payments... 25.2 31.6 61.5 93.9 97.0} 102.5} 106.4} 109.4 113.3) 117.1 115.1 115.1 113.9 
Implienprice deflator ci... cascacsconscxccecaiciacecs 27.0 33.9 65.2 94.8 98.1 102.2} 104.0} 106.0} 107.7} 109.7} 110.6 111.8) 113.7 
Nonfarm business 
Output per hour of all perSOns..........c.cccccsecceceseeeseeceecoces 51.9 68.9 82.0 95.3 96.4 100.5 101.8 102.8 105.4 107.5 110.4 113.2 116.2 
GomponsSation per Nouns >: se.cccccssexces ask coc ocexcteqncaceece 14.3 23.7 54.6 90.5 95.0} 102.2; 104.3) 106.6] 109.8} 113.1 119.0} 124.2} 132.0 
Real compensation per hour.................cccceeeseeeeeeceee 62.8 79.5 90.0 96.3 97.5 99.6 99.5 99.2 99.4; 100.2 104.0 106.4; 109.4 
Unit labor costs ates 275 34.4 66.5 95.0 98.5} 101.7} 102.5) 103.7} 104.2} 105.2} 107.7! 109.7) 113.6 
Unit nonlabon payments: <<< <cccccSacascaceccctacciccecseovessces 24.6 31.3 60.5 93.6 97.1 103.0} 106.9} 110.4; 113.5} 118.0} 116.3) 116.8) 115.4 
implicit price deflator: :oote ca<a.seseeeeeecessessanecs eoccee 26.5 33.3 64.3 94.5 98.0} 102.2} 104.1 106.1 107.6; 109.8; 110.8) 112.3) 114.2 
Nonfinancial corporations 
Output per hour of all employees...........cccccceceseeeeeeeeeees eo. 70.4 81.1 95.4 97.7} 100.7} 103.1 104.2; 107.5} 108.4) 112.3) 116.2} 119.9 
Compensation per hour......... 15.6 25.3 56.4 90.8 95.3 102.0 104.2 106.2 109.0 110.3 115.9 1211 128.3 
Real compensation per hour.. ea 68.3 84.7 93.1 96.7 97.8 99.5 99.4 98.8 98.7 97.8} 101.3; 103.7) 106.4 
Total rat OSES cs sscct ccescpencpssetceieiecvcnne casmugesosiocaccexeaes 26.8 34.8 68.4 95.9 98.8; 101.0) 101.1 102.0; 101.2; 101.5) 102.6; 103.7) 106.7 
iat Rabon COSI isos cess cee sun eensnn anette awed 28.1 35.9 69.6 95.2 97.5} 101.3} 101.0} 101.9} 101.4) 101.8} 103.2; 104.2] 107.0 
Unit nonlabor costs.. He eas: 31.9 65.1 98.0} 102.1 100.2} 101.3; 102.2} 100.6) 100.9} 101.2) 102.5) 105.6 
USipit POR Biss Se eer ee cedasn stn eee a. tn esuaoene cael 50.2 44.4 68.8 94.3 93.0} 113.2} 131.7; 139.0} 152.2} 156.9} 148.9} 147.6] 131.0 
Unit nonlabor payments 2 o25s.5.<<scsisiseccvsscsascectiecesseues 30.2 35.1 66.0 97.1 99.7; 103.5) 109.0) 111.6) 113.8) 115.2) 113.4) 114.0) 112.1 
hmplielt price: detatons, fsdaceh eb ce tn dotes ccinsacteenascwsnxce 28.8 35.6 68.4 95.8 98.3} 102.1 103.7} 105.1 105.5} 106.2) 106.6; 107.4) 108.7 
Manufacturing 
Output per hour of all perSONS...........cc.sccesesseeceseseeseseees 41.8 54.2 70.1 92.8 95.0} 101.9) 105.0) 109.0) 112.8) 117.1 124.3} 129.6 46.3 
Compensation per hour......... 14.9 2a 55.6 90.8 95.6} 102.7! 105.6) 107.9) 109.3) 111.4) 117.3] 122.0} 130.1 
Real compensation per hour 65.2 79.5 91.7 96.6 98.1 100.2; 100.8; 100.4 99.0 98.8} 102.6| 104.5} 107.8 
Wt AD OF COSTS a5 occ scccexsesstsatuvediteaces dousiccesevseaeuccaua 35.6 43.8 79.3 97.8; 100.6; 100.8; 100.7 99.0 96.9 95.1 94.4 94.1 94.1 
Unit nonlabor payments 26.8 29.3 80.2 99.7 99.0; 100.9} 102.8; 106.9) 109.9) 109.6) 104.4) 105.5 - 
Implicit price deflator 30.2 34.9 79.8 99.0 99.6; 100.9) 102.0; 103.9) 104.9) 104.0) 100.5} 101.1 - 


Dash indicates data not available. 
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42. Annual indexes of output per hour for selected 3-digit SIC industries 


[1987 = 100] 

Industry SIC 1990 | 1991 1992 | 1993 leat 994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 | 1999 

Mining 
GOP Pel OLGSeyecceesacre eoreeescr ee decnec nen receacereteres=4 102 102:7) |) 100:51)" 115.2) ats A 126.0} 117.2] 1165] 1189] 118.3] 105.5 
Goldiandisilvenoresie-secescreeeccccerestuceconarecsasseones 104 422.3| 127.4] 141.6] 159.8] 160.8] 144.2] 1383] 158.5] 187.6} 200.0 
Bituminous coal and lignite mining..............-..006+ 122 118.7 122.4 133.0 141.2 148.1 155.9 168.0 176.6 188.0 192.2 
Crude petroleum and natural gas i 131 97.0 97.9 102.1 105.9} 112.4 119.4 123.9] 125.2 127.4 132.3 
Crushed and broken Stone.............0cccseeeeeeeee need 142 102.2 99.8) 105.0} 103.6] 108.7] 105.4) 107.2} 112.6] 110.2) 104.8 
Manufacturing 
Meat: prodlictsisi.cces:sserscasecterqecewsceteccnpuancedanceds 201 97.1 99.6] 1046) 1043} 101.2} 102.3 97.4} 102.5) 102.3] 102.2 
DairyipreductSkevcetcsartenrcrncsta-serevecsese-covensse> 202 107.3| 108.3| 111.4] 109.6} 111.8) 116.4] 1160) 119.3; 119.3] 114.1 
Preserved fruits and vegetables..........-....::ssss0e8 203 95.6 99.2} 100.5} 106.8) 107.6; 109.1 109.2} 110.7| 117.8} 120.0 
Grain mill products Pe 204 105.4] 104.9] 107.8) 109.2] 1084] 115.4) 108.0] 1182] 126.2} 130.4 
Bakery productSicrcccc-syeccscccderstesssssacereseeneananet 205 92.7 90.6 93.8 94.4 96.4 97.3 95.6 99.1 100.8 | 107.5 
Sugar and confectionery products.............:::.:0055 206 103.2 | 102.0 99.8} 1045; 106.2] 108.3] 113.8] 116.7) 123.0} 130.0 
FEAtS AN Ol Sev sen. cesteeee cette seenen rere asuhaporiansscine 207 118.1 120.1 114.1 112.6) 111.8} 120.3] 110.1 120.2| 137.3) 156.1 
BOVelradeSiaisrenr racers curs ecnceedcesonsnnncacnensonatnea 208 117.0] 120.0} 127.1 126.4) 130.1 133.5| 135.0] 135.5] 136.4] 132.4 
Miscellaneous food and kindred products. aad 209 99.2 101.7} 101.5 105.2 100.9 102.9 109.1 104.1 112.7 116.3 
Gigaletesiemccren tees seaerasccccsticvennccceanersepescer sel 211 113.2] 107.6] 111.6) 106.5] 1266] 142.9) 147.2} 147.2} 152.2) 135.8 
Broadwoven fabric mills, COttON............ccseceeeeseees 221 103.1 111.2 110.3 117.8 122.1 134.0 137.3 131.2 136.2 138.7 
Broadwoven fabric mills, manmade... 222 111.3 116.2 126.2 131.7 142.5 145.3 147.6 162.2 168.6 171.9 
Narrow fabric mills...............006000 224 96.5 99.6; 112.9} 111.4} 120.1 118.9] 126.3) 110.8} 117.7] 122.4 
Knitting miller emec--evascsnen eons 225 107.5] 114.0] 119.3} 127.9} 134.1 138.3} 150.3) 138.0} 135.9] 144.8 
Textile finishing, except WOOI.........:..ccsseeseeeeeeeees 226 83.4 79.9 78.6 79.3 81.2 78.5 79.2 94.3 99.1 101.0 
Carpets and tugs tenctace-ccuseerneccececeenstsayanaceas 227 93.2 89.2 96.1 97.1 93.3 95.8} 100.2} 100.3) 102.3 97.8 
Yarn and thread mills...............02606 228 110.2; 111.4) 119.6] 126.6] 130.7) 137.4) 147.4; 150.4] 153.0] 169.5 
Miscellaneous textile goods.... 229 109.2 104.6 106.5 110.4} 118.5 123:7 123.1 118.7 120.1 127.0 
Men's and boys! furnishingS.............csseeeeeeeesenees 232 102.1 108.4 | 109.1 108.4 | 111.7] 123.4) 134.7] 162.1 174.7 | 187.0 
Women's and misses’ outerweal..........0::0eeceeeeeee 233 104.1 104.3 109.4 121.8 127.4 135.5 141.6 149.9 151.9 174.5 
Women's and children's undergarments.............. 234 102.1 113.7 | 117.4) 124.5 138.0 161.3 174.5| 208.9) 216.4) 293.0 
Hats; CANS, ANG MINING TY iteer sencouecsoieceveseecencsennse 235 89.2 91.1 93.6 87.2 ale 84.3 82.2 87.1 99.5 108.7 
Miscellaneous apparel and accessories end 238 90.6 91.8 91.3 94.0} 105.5} 116.8) 120.1 101.4} 107.7} 105.8 
Miscellaneous fabricated textile products............. 239 99.9 100.7 107.5 108.5 107.8 109.2 105.6 119.2 117.2 129.2 
Sawmills and planing mills...........002.::ceeeeeeneeeeees 242 99.8; 102.6} 108.1 101.9) 103.3) 110.2) 1156] 116.9) 118.7] 125.4 
Millwork, plywood, and structural members.......... 243 98.0 98.0 99.9 97.0 94.5 92.7 92.4 89.1 91.3 90.7 
Wood Containersin cc c<c-cn-2--eosceedees ores seern senor ese 244 111.2 113.1 109.4} 100.1 100.9 106.1 106.7 106.2 106.6 105.0 
Wood buildings and mobile homes... ae 245 103.1 103.0} 103.1 103.8 98.3 97.0 96.7} 100.3 99.2 96.8 
Miscellaneous wood products............:0ecceeeeeeeeeee 249 107.7 110.5 114.2 115.3 111.8 115.4 114.4 123.4 131.2 141.3 
Household! furmittr@ cs... ---2s0.0seseuecseseeeeeereceeses 251 104.5 | 107.1 110.5; 1106] 1125] 116.9) 121.6] 121.3] 125.8) 128.7 
Office {UIMHUN Sc c.ce aces ecese pees sees ce pees esac 252 95.0 94.1 102.5} 103.2; 100.5} 101.1 106.4} 118.3} 113.1 109.8 
Public building and related furniture................... 253 119.8; 120.2; 1406} 161.0; 157.4) 173.3) 181.5} 2149] 207.6] 210.9 
Partitions and fixtures fee 254 95.6 93.0} 102.7} 107.4 98.9} 101.2 95) A2ta 125.6 | 127.0 
Miscellaneous furniture and fixtures...............00664 259 103.5 102.1 99.5 103.6 104.7 110.0 113.2 110.7 121.9 12257 
Pulpi mill Soo. fos. cece sto sesaseecececec+ ons rdensxgacuveecosares) 261 W167 || 128:3))  137.3)| 122:5°|) 128:9))" 139:93|) 132.6 82.3 86.6 88.4 
Papenimills.-c.07--nsam, cmeneveccacueesestce sevavteeneneces) 262 102.3 99.2; 103.3] 102.4; 110.2) 118.6) 111.6] 112.0] 114.9] 122.7 
Paperboard mills..........-..0essseeeeee 263 100.6} 101.4) 1044] 1084) 1149} 119.5] 118.0] 126.7| 127.8] 131.0 
Paperboard containers and boxes.......... 265 101.3} 103.4} 105.2} 107.9] 108.4) 105.1 106.3} 109.7} 113.5] 113.5 
Miscellaneous converted paper products............. 267 101.4 105.3 105.5 107.9 110.6 113.3 113.6 119.5 122.9 127.3 
NOWSPADeIS 2220 sec ccececcvccstevcesstecenesvcheesovecversrets 271 90.6 85.8 81.5 79.4 79.9 79.0 77.4 79.0 83.6 86.3 
Periodicals. . 272 93.9 89.5 92.9 89.5 81.9 87.8 89.1 100.1 195.0 | 445.1 
BOOKS inercsnces-sescurnen coceerses 273 96.6 | 100.8 97.7} 103.5) 103.0} 101.6 99.3] 102.6) 101.0| 105.4 
Miscellaneous publishing...............ccsseeeceeeeeeeeees 274 92.2 95.9} 105.8) 104.5 97.5 94.8 93.6} 1145] 119.5] 128.3 
Commercial printinGascc.cassessss-ec0e---eoreeer ester rye 275 102.5] 102.0} 108.0] 106.9] 106.5] 107.2| 1083] 1088] 109.9] 115.2 
Manifold business forms. .............cecsseeeceeeeeeeeeees 276 93.0 89.1 94.5 91.1 82.0 76.9 75.2 77.9 76.7 73.6 
Greeting Cards! sreseccn.cce-teveonsexcct-oedesueeccasmenenetd 277 100.6 92.7 96.7 91.4 89.0 92.5 90.8 92.2} 104.2] 103.9 
Blankbooks and bookbinding... see 278 99.4 96.1 103.6 98.7} 105.4) 108.7] 1145] 114.2] 116.4] 123.3 
Printing trade S@rvies: -:-<<<c<-.ccccwssessocsarentasseccd 279 99.3} 100.6} 112.0) 115.3] 111.0] 116.7] 126.2) 123.3] 126.7] 120.5 
Industrial inorganic chemicals............::::ceeceeceeee 281 106.8 | 109.7| 109.7} 105.6] 102.3} 109.3) 110.1 116.8 | 145.8| 170.7 
Plastics materials and synthetics..............:..:::0004 282 100.9} 100.0} 107.5] 112.0} 125.3] 128.3} 125.3] 135.4] 142.2] 145.7 
Diu GStesetecc sorcwtucace car-nestssvaneyesusacatece decercatresy 283 103.8 | 104.5 99.5 99.7} 1046] 108.7} 1125] 112.4] 104.3] 104.8 
Soaps, cleaners, and toilet goods.. pect 284 103.8) 105.3} 104.4) 108.7] 111.2} 1186] 120.9] 126.4| 1227] 1168 
Paints and allied products................-sssseseseescesed 285 106.3) 104.3} 102.9] 1088] 116.7] 118.0] 125.6| 126.4) 1268] 125.6 
Industrial organic Chemicals..............:ccccseeeseeeees 286 101.4 95.8 94.6 92.2 99.9 98.6 99.0 111.2 105.7 TAS 
Agricultural) CHEMICAIS: \ccst.tecceecsosssnc-vsesccecavecens 287 104.7 99.5 99.5| 103.8; 105.0] 1085] 110.0| 119.8] 117.5] 106.9 
See footnotes at end of table. 3 
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42. Continued—Annual indexes of output per hour for selected 3-digit SIC industries 


{1987 = 100] 
SS a ee eee Deere (ees eee 
Industry sic 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 | 1999 
T 

Miscellaneous chemical products...............000000+ 289 97.3 96.1 101.8 107.1 105.7 107.8 110.1 120.3 120.6 128.1 
Petroleum refining.......:.ssesesceccccecesss 291 109.2} 106.6} 111.3} 120.1 123.8} 132.3] 142.0] 149.2] 155.7] 169.5 
Asphalt paving and roofing materials... ‘ 295 98.0 94.1 100.4 108.0 104.9 2 113.1 123.4 124.7 115.7 
Miscellaneous petroleum and coal products......... 299 94.8 90.6} 101.5} 104.2 96.3 87.4 87.1 96.5 98.5 90.7 
hires and! toner. tibesiscc.cccces evan. teeter ener teeks 301 103.0} 102.4} 107.8} 1165) 124.1 ASH. 138.8) 149.1 144.2] 145.5 
Hose and belting and gaskets and packing..........! 305 96.1 92.4 97.8 99.7 102.7 104.6 107.4) 113.5) 112.7 114.0 
Fabricated rubber products, n.€.C............... 306 109.0 109.9 115.2 123.1 119.1 121.5 121.0 125.3 | 132.3] 140.8 
Miscellaneous plastics products, n.e.c...... 308 105.7 108.3 114.4} 116.7 120.8 121.0 124.7] 129.9 133.8 141.2 
Footwear, except rubber.................cccccseeeee eae 314 101.1 94.4) 104.2 105.2 113.0 117.1 126.1 121.4] 110.9] 131.6 
EIQEQIGSS 2x ecancceccnar ererorencr cheese svcecscctee ceed 321 84.5 83.6 92.7 97.7 97.6 99.6; 101.5) 107-6} 114.0) 127.7 
Glass and glassware, pressed or bDIOWN..............4 322 104.8 102.3 108.9 108.7} 112.9 ey? 121.4} 128.3 135.2 143.6 
Products of purchased glass................ 323 92.6 97.7) 101-51) 1062 105.9 106.1 122.0 125.1 122.0 134.0 
Coment: RVGAUEC.....5.coseecns cakemeresesaueesans ieee 324 112.4] 108.3] 115.1 119.9) 125.6) 124.3) 128.7) 183.1 134.1 139.6 
Structural: Clay Products... c.cecnessavatescncsancsnssoaeee 325 109.6; 109.8) 111.4] 1068) 114.0] 1126] 1196] 111.9] 114.8] 124.0 
Pottery and related products..............cccccceseeeeees 326 98.6 95.8 99.5 100.3 108.4} 109.3] 119.3} 123.2 127.1 120.8 
Concrete, gypsum, and plaster products.............. 327 102.3 101.2 102.5 104.6 101.5 104.5 107.3 107.6 112.8 114.4 
Miscellaneous nonmetallic mineral products......... 329 95.4 94.0 104.3 104.5} 106.3} 107.8 110.4) 1146) 114.7) 114.6 
Blast furnace and basic steel products 331 109.7 107.8 | 117.0 133.6] 142.4] 142.6 147.5| 155.0 151.0 148.9 
Iron and steel foundries..................0066 332 106.1 104.5) 107.2) 112.1 113.0); 112.7) 1162) 120.8) 121.1 126.2 
Primary nonferrous metals..............s:ssssssseeeeseees 333 102.35 1O.7a 101590) 107;9) 05.3) |e et AcOneeOL8i id 2cOnp eal 25:Siet ote 
Nonferrous rolling and drawing..............:scesssseees 335 92.7 91.0 96.0 98.3} 101.2 992) 1040 Aisi Ait Se2a at 22e7, 
Nonferrous foundries (castings)...............065 336 104.0 103.6 103.6 108.5 112.1 117.8 122.3 127.0 131.5 130.8 
Miscellaneous primary metal products 339 113.7 | 109.1 114.5} 111.3 134.5} 152.2 149.6} 136.2 140.0 | 150.4 
Metal cans and shipping containers....... : 341 117,64) 122;9)| (127.8 132.3} 140.9} 144.2 155.2 160.3; 163.8) 160.3 
Cutlery, handtools, and hardware...............s0s0006+ 342 97.3 96.8} 100.1 104.0) 109.2) 111.3) 1182] 114.6) 115.7) 123.9 
Plumbing and heating, except electric..............0. 343 102.6 | 102.0 98.4} 102.0} 109.1 109.2; 1186) 127.3] 130.3] 126.9 
Fabricated structural metal products................... 344 98.8/ 100.0} 103.9} 1048] 107.7] 1058) 1065) 111.9] 112.7] 112.7 
Metal forgings and stampings 346 95.6 92.9] 103.7] 1087) 1085) 109.3] 113.6] 120.2] 125.9] 130.3 
MGIal SORVICES. IV. C. Cri .acacscutercpasessascdaseciecies fect 347 104.7 99.4) 111.6) 120.6) 123.0) 127.7] 128.4] 124.4] 127.3] 127.9 
Ordnance and aCCeSSOFie€S, 1.€.C........ccececeneeeenee 348 82.1 81.5 88.6 84.6 83.6 87.6 87.5 93.7 96.6 92.2 
Miscellaneous fabricated metal products............., 349 97.5 97.4) 101.1 102.0 103.2 106.6 108.3} 107.7 111.5 110.3 
ENQIGGS. Ang GOINGS; cicesescscecsoneccesoeseasssesrsenexes 351 106.5; 105.8} 103.3} 109.2} 122.3] 122.7| 1366] 136.9] 145.9] 151.2 
Farm and garden machinery cre 352 116.5} 112.9] 113.9] 1186) 125.0) 134.7) 187.2) 141.2) 148.5] 125.5 
Construction and related machinery.................004 353 107.0 99.1 102.0 108.2 117.7 122.1 123.3 132.5 137255] As7-2 
Metalworking MAChINETY..............ccccceseeenneeeenees 354 101.1 96.4} 104.3} 107.4; 109.9} 1148] 114.9] 119.2} 119.8} 123.5 
Special industry Machinery.............:ccseeceessseeeeee 355 107,5)|" 108:3 | 106.0} 113:6)) 121.2) 132:3)) 134:0:) 131-7)! 12514 139.3 
General industrial machinery.............ccceeseseeereees 356 101.5; 101.6; 101.6}; 1048] 106.7} 109.0} 109.4} 110.0} 111.2} 111.4 
Computer and office equipment....... 357 138.1 149.6 195.7 | 258.6] 3286] 469.4) 681.3) 960.2) 1350.6] 1840.2 
Refrigeration and service machinery. 358 103.6 100.7} 104.9; 1086] 110.7} 112.7] 114.7/ 115.0} 121.4} 123.2 
Industrial Machinery, 0.€.C...........cseceeeeeseeneeeeees 359 107.3} 109.0} 117.0} 1185] 127.4] 1388] 141.4] 129.3} 127.5] 134.3 
Electric distribution equipment..............00ecsseeeeeee 361 106.3} 106.5) 119.6) 122.2) 131.8) 143.0] 143.9] 142.8] 147.5] 146.6 
Electrical industrial apparatus 362 07.7 | 107.4 117.1 132.9} 134.9] 150.8) 154.3] 164.2} 162.3] 162.9 
Households ppllancestccc. + -ocerssere se seacecssstenrann 363 105.8; 1065; 115.0; 123.4} 131.4; 127.3}; 127.4} 142.9) 150.3) 150.2 
Electric lighting and wiring equipment.................! 364 99.9 97.5) 105.7] 107.8} 113.4] 113.7] 116.9] 121.8] 129.2} 132.4 
Communications equipment.............:scececssereeneee 366 123.8 | 129.1 154.9) 163.0) 186.4) 200.6) 229.5] 275.3] 276.0] 327.1 
Electronic components and accessories.............. 367 133.4) 154.7} 189.3} 217.9} 274.1 401.5) 5149] 613.4] 768.0} 107.0 
Miscellaneous electrical equipment & supplies...... 369 90.6 98.6 101.3 108.2 110.5 114.1 123.1 128.3 135.3 140.7 
Motor vehicles and equipment 371 102.4 96.6} 104.2) 106.2) 108.8) 106.7); 107.2} 1163} 125.2} 136.5 
Aircraft and parts..........:cccsessseeeseee ee 372 98.9} 108.2} 112.3] 115.2) 109.6) 107.9) 113.0] 114.7] 140.1 139.6 
Ship and boat building and repairing................... 373 103.7 96.3) 102.7) 106.2) 103.8 98.0 99.2} 105.3) 102.0) 112.6 
Railroad SqQuipme nt. cicccscarcsssocanastretnccexenvserassnc 374 141.1 146.9] 147.9} 151.0} 1525] 150.0} 148.3) 184.2) 189.1) 205.1 
Motorcycles, bicycles, and parts...............cc:ese0e | 375 93.8 99.8} 108.4} 130.9] 125.1 120.3| 125.5} 120.4) 127.7) 121.4 
Guided missiles, space vehicles, parts................ 376 116.5} 110.5} 110.5} 122.1 118.9) 121.0}; 129.4} 136.5] 142.4) 158.2 
Search and navigation equipment 381 W257) 18:90) 12254 129.1 132.1 149.5} 142.2) 149.5] 149.1 139.7 
Measuring and controlling devices..............60.60++4 382 106.4; 113.1 119.9] 124.0) 133.8] 146.4] 150.5] 142.4] 143.5] 152.9 
Medical instruments and supplies....................064 384 116.9} 118.7] 123.5) 127.3} 126.7) 131.5) 139.8] 147.4] 1586} 160.2 
Ophthalmic: QoodS ice. -ccscecssscncvensnerese 385 121.2.) 126.1 144.5) 157.8} 160.6] 167.2} 188.2) 196.3) 199.1] 229.5 
Photographic equipment & supplies... 386 107.8; 110.2; 116.4] 126.9} 132.7) 129.5) 128.7] 121.5] 1248)| 147.2 
Jewelry, silverware, and plated ware....... 391 99.3 95.8 96.7 96.7 99.5 100.2 102.6 114.2 113.1 133.9 
MuSicall instruMeMnts........-<0<0000--asnesecassensersenens 393 97.1 96.9 96.0 95.6 88.7 86.9 78.8 82.9 81.4 86.4 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Productivity Data 


42. Continued—Annual indexes of output per hour for selected 3-digit SIC industries 


(1987 = 100] 
Industry ——~=SS*dtSSCS—«d:«080 | ‘Y00H | 1902 | 089 T 1904 | 1005 | to9e | 1997 | 1998 | 1900. 
TOYS and Sporting/GOOdSr... 0... 0.00: cccre=-nsvanexsees- me 394 108.1 109.7| 104.9] 114.2] 109.7] 113.6} 119.9} 125.7] 131.6] 124.0 
Pens, pencils, office, and art supplies................. 395 1182} 116.8) 111.3) 111.6] 129.9) 135.2) 144.1 127.5| 132.5} 129.3 
Costume jewelry and notions.................:0cceeeeeend 396 105.3| 106.7} 110.8) 115.8) 129.0} 143.7] 142.2] 118.0] 131.2} 150.2 
Miscellaneous manufactures. ............:.s00eseeeeeees 399 106.5} 109.2} 109.5} 107.7} 106.1 108.1 112.8 109.4| 108.5} 111.2 
Transportation 
Railroad transportation...........2.-.ssseeseeseeeeeeeeeeeey 4011 118.5) 127.8 139.6 145.4 150.3 156.2 167.0 169.8 173.3 182.3 
mruckingexcentlocal arses tae nestsrteeee see 4213 111.1 116.9} 123.4) 126.6] 129.5] 125.4) 130.9 132.4] 129.9} 131.6 
U.S. postal service * .. ear 431 104.0] 103.7) 104.5) 107.1 106.6] 106.5} 104.7] 108.3} 109.7} 110.3 
Alrtransportation weerecsee ee oreo eee eee 4512,13,22 (pts.) 92.9 92.5 96.9} 190.2; 105.7) 1086}; 111.1 111.6] 110.7} 108.3 
Utitlities 
Telephone communications. .............-.:s:seeeeeeeeee| 481 113.3} 119.8] 127.7} 135.5] 142.2| 148.1 159.5] 160.9} 170.3} 189.1 
Radio and television broadcasting............. oe 483 104.9) 106.1 108.3 | 106.7} 110.1 109.6} 105.8) 101.1 100.7} 101.8 
Cable and other pay TV services.............. sae 484 92.6 87.6 88.5 85.3 83.4 84.5 81.9 84.7 83.5 81.5 
Electric utilities.tt-c...1-srecyx-s<s-n5- a 491,3 (pt.) 110.1 113.4| 115.2} 120.6) 126.8) 135.0} 146.5] 150.5] 160.1 162.7 
Gasiutilticse mec e-ccneotucases 0 cnceneececerasscnemeestere 492,3 (pt.) 105.8; 109.6} 111.1 121.8] 125.6] 137.1 145.9| 1586] 1444) 145.0 
Trade 
Lumber and other building materials dealers........ 521 104.3) 102.3] 106.4] 111.4) 118.9] 117.8} 121.6] 121.8) 134.2) 142.3 
Paint, glass, and wallpaper stores.. ae 523 106.8 100.4 107.6 114.2 127.8 130.9 133.5 134.8 163.5 163.2 
Hatdware-Stores-csave-testunersscncarmenenssescececnaceress 525 115.3} 108.7} 115.2) 118.9 121.2] 115.5) 119:5] 119.0) 137.8) 149.3 
Retail nurseries, lawn and garden supply stores.... 526 84.7 89.3 101.2 107.1 117.0 117.4| 136.4 127.5 133.7 151.2 
Depaltment;Storess-.n.- stermessnckatwasivecsseseetspescreel 531 96.8 102.0 105.4 110.4} 113.4 115.9 123.5 128.8 135.5 147.4 
Variety: Stores ccrrcct estar strata cecncanesaenacutevereeer act 533 154.4| 1588] 173.7] 191.5} 197.4} 211.3) 238.4] 257.7| 268.7) 319.5 
Miscellaneous general merchandise stores.......... 539 118.6 124.8 140.4| 164.2 164.8 167.3 167.6 170.3 185.7 195.2 
GYOCOIY/ SIONS tescicvecseectun cess caseecsdrecs=cs-saaeepene-s} 541 96.6 96.3 96.5 96.0 95.4 93.9 92.1 91.7 92.2 95.4 
Meat and fish (seafood) markets...............::0002008 542 98.9 90.8 99.2 97.7 95.7 94.4 86.4 90.8 95.7 99.3 
Retail bakeriesetis.c-sesfudscavoncve-severs cnsssevtcreace sone 546 91.2 96.7 96.5 86.5 85.3 83.0 75.9 67.6 68.1 83.8 
New and used car dealers..............sscsseseseseneees 551 106.7 104.9| 107.4} 1086 109.7 108.1 109.1 108.8} 108.7 111.9 
Auto and home supply stores..............c2ccecesseeeee 553 103.6} 100.2) 101.6) 100.8) 105.3} 109.1 108.2 | 108.1 113.0} 116.0 
Gasoline service stations...............csesseseceeseeeees 554 103.0) 104.8) 110.2) 115.9} 121.1 127.2 | 126.1 126.1 133.9 | 140.6 
Men's and boy's wear stores nee 561 115.6 121.9 122.3 119.5 121.8 121.4 129.8 136.3 145.2 154.6 
Women'!S:clothing 'StOreSsice-n-csnec-esreroncesecennessyadd 562 106.6 111.2 123.6 130.0 130.4 139.9 154.2 157.3 176.1 190.5 
Eamil¥:clotningiStoneS:. asa. -<samectinscs-esccerosks esac) 565 107.8 111.5 118:6 | 121.5 127.7 141.8 146.9 150.2 153.1 156.5 
SNOG:SIOlES2..- aocusuntec<couenccnendas nesters weet 566 107.9} 107.8) 115.5) 117.3) 130.7] 139.2) 151.9] 148.4] 145.0} 151.1 
Furniture and homefurnishings stores. . ee 571 104.6 | 105.4; 113.9] 113.3] 114.7} 117.4] 123.6] 124.2) 127.2 134.1 
Household appliance stores..............-.csseseeeeeees 572 104.3) 106.7) 115.5) 118.0) 121.5}; 138.4) 140.7} 153.5) 181.4} 183.9 
Radio, television, computer, and music stores......| 573 121.1 129.8} 139.9) 154.5) 179.1 199.3 | 208.1 218.4| 260.3] 314.6 
Eating and drinking places... scKe 581 104.5) 103.8) 103.4) 103.8} 102.1 102.0} 100.6) 101.6} 102.0 104.3 
Drug and proprietary stores. secs 591 106.3} 108.0) 107.6) 109.5} 109.9) 111.1 113.9} 119.7) 125.6 129.8 
EIQUON/STORES:seaces dss caveveseess oo asandeeescessintcinees avian asl 592 105.9| 106.9) 109.6} 101.8} 100.1 104.7} 113.8) 109.9} 1165] 1146 
Used merchandise stores..............c0ssssccsseseeceeee 593 103.0} 102.3] 115.7} 116.8} 119.5] 120.6) 132.7} 140.3] 163.6) 181.9 
Miscellaneous shopping goods stores................. 594 HO7s2: | tOS20) | tO 725.) 05 WiteSae etidivat 123.1 125.3 | 129.1 138.8 | 145.2 
Nonstore retailers... 22.2: s2-csecstecndsverecosarsedetersed 596 1114.41 112.5] 126.5] 132.2] 149.0} 152.4) 173.3} 186.5| 208.0| 222.2 
RU CCaletSin scsccacaterescccaee-y rereccnececcereesvaccrer toy 598 84.5 85.3 84.2 91.8 99.0) 111.4]; 112.4) 109.0} 105.8] 115.1 
Roetailistoress nei: ss <bseueccs-nsnaeeeeear senesced 599 114.5] 1040] 1125] 118.1 125.8 | 127.0) 140.2] 147.8) 157.3| 161.0 
Finance and services 

Gommercial banks: <2: 22.4. <<.<<veceseecscsesceetcrets> 602 107.7.) AIC 111.0; 118.5) 121.7) 126.4] 129.7) 133.0] 132.6) 135.2 
Hotelstandimotels:..s:recneressc-cstoavarcconunenececen eens. 701 96.2 99.3} 108.0) 106.5) 109.9] 110.5} 110.0] 1082] 111.6] 113.5 
Laundry, cleaning, and garment services............. 721 102.3 99.9 99.3 99.9) 105.0] 106.6} 109.8) 109.0} 116.2] 121.8 
Photographic studios, portrait...............0000cseeeeeee 722 98.2 92.1 95.8); 101.8] 108.3} 116.2) 110.7] 114.1 121.6} 105.1 
BGautySNOPSieen. 7k onseeceeee- sone seen erence eens soe 723 97.5 95.8} 100.9 97.0) 101.1 104.8) 107.6] 1085] 110.5] 113.3 
Barbershop veccr:ccxcteceerane pus race en saeeor-aeerccaan 724 100.7 94.9} 113.2) 121.9) 118.8] 115.7] 128.8] 150.4] 157.4] 138.0 
Funeral services and crematories.. “4 726 91.2 89.9 | 103.8 98.7{ 104.3} 100.2 97.6| 101.9} 1042 99.7 
Automotive repair ShOps...............:ceeeeeeeeeee eee eee 753 107.9) 100.1 105.1 105.7} 114.3) 121.6] 116.1 117.2) 124.9} 127.6 
Motion picture theaters........ccssccssscsssscccccesense-ed 783 118.1 118.2; 1148] 113.8) 110.4] 105.0} 104.1 103.4 | 106.1 110.5 
a ee ee 


"Refers to output per employee n.e.c. = not elsewhere classified 


Zz a . 
Refers to ouput per full-time equivalent employee year on fiscal basis. 
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43. Unemployment rates, approximating U.S. concepts, in nine countries, quarterly data 


seasonally adjusted 


Annual average 1999 2000 
Country 1999 | 2000 jl i rf IV rr Hi IV 
‘= a 5 +—— ee oe 
United States........ 4.2 4.0 4.3 4.3 4.2 44 44 4.0 4.0 4.0 
Ganadaien-aacnt 6.8 5.8 Tal 74 6.8 6.2 6.0 5.8 5.8 5.7 
Australia............. 7.2 6.6 7.5 7.4 7A 7.0 6.8 6.7 6.3 6.5 
Japan’... 4.7 4.8 4.7 4.8 4.8 4.7 4.8 47 47 48 
France ee 11.2 9.7 11.4 11.3 11.2 10.8 10.2 9.7 9.6 9.2 
Germanv'............. 8.7 8.3 8.8 8.8 8.8 8.7 8.4 8.3 8.2 8.1 
Italy’? 11.5 10.7 11.8 11.7 11.5 11.2 11.3 10.8 10.6 10.1 
Sweden’ Tat 5.9 Tal 7.0 Th Tal 6.7 6.0 5.6 5.2 
United Kingdom! 6.1 - 6.2 6.1 5.9 5.9 5.8 5.5 5.4 - 


: Preliminary for 2000 for Japan, France, Germany (unified), Italy, 
and Sweden and for 1999 onward for the United Kingdom. 


- Quarterly rates are for the first month of the quarter. 


NOTE: Quarterly figures for France and Germany are 


dicators of unemployment under U.S. concepts than the annual 


figures. See "Notes on the data" for information on breaks in 


series. 


Comparative Civilian Labor 
tries, 1959-2000 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, Mar. 16, 2001). 


calculated by applying annual adjustment factors to current 


published data, and therefore should be viewed as less precise in- 
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For further qualifications and historical data, see 


Dash indicates data not available. 
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Current Labor Statistics: International Comparison 


44. Annual data: Employment status of the working-age population, approximating U.S. concepts, 10 countries 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Employment status and country 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 y 1997 1998 1999 2000 
T 
Civilian labor force 
URLS CIS TAT See ee ee 126,346 | 128,105 | 129,200 | 131,056] 132,304] 133,943] 136,297] 137,673 | 139,368 | 140,863 
hOY= Ta fe (oF: Vereen eR PEER Rr eee CECE ESS ROMERO MS ECECeCROEEE EH 14,128 14,168 14,299 14,387 14,500 14,650 14,936 15,216 15,513 15,745 
PNUCLG| F ree aepeereeeeRT ce ee eee EESTI OE 8,490 8,562 8,619 8,776 9,001 9,127 9,221 9,347 9,470 9,682 
PIP TaYS Pena NRA A Ra en i Deep Grrr ee! 64,280 | 65,040| 65,470| 65,780} 65,990| 66,450] 67,200) 67,240} 67,090} 66,990 
FRA CO?. cc) icissatcudschesnsneedtcarscveseacsucss sade poucstavccevepee eaters: 24,470 24,570 24,640 24,780 24,830 25,090 25,210 25,540 25,860 - 
Germany’: 39,130 | 39,040] 39,140] 39,210] 39,100] 39,180] 39,480] 39,520] 39,630 - 


22,940 22,910 22,570 22,450 22,460 22,570 22,680 22,960 23,130 = 
6,780 6,940 7,050 7,200 7,230 7,440 7,510 7,670 7,750 = 
4,591 4,520 4,443 4,418 4,460 4,459 4,418 4,402 4,430 = 

28,610 28,410 28,310 28,280 28,480 28,620 28,760 28,870 29,090 = 


Participation rate° 


{Initad'Gtatac! 66.2 66.4 66.3 66.6 66.6 66.8 67.1 67.1 67.1 67.2 

OEE Ne bstcoanenscpepeccosénercRencncosceo: eSoRARcceen Gheecncso ene beatae 66.7 65.9 65.5 65.2 64.9 64.7 65.0 65.4 65.8 65.9 
63.9 63.6 63.9 64.6 64.6 64.3 64.4 64.2 64.7 
63.4 63.3 63.1 62.9 63.0 63.2 62.8 62.4 62.0 
55.8 55.6 55.5 55.3 55.5 55.3 55.7 56.0 = 
58.3 58.0 57.6 57.3 57.4 57.7, 57.7 57.9 = 
47.5 47.9 47.3 47.1 47.1 47.2 47.6 47.8 = 
57.7 58.2 59.0 58.9 60.3 60.6 61.4 61.5 = 
65.7 64.5 63.7 64.1 64.0 63.3 62.8 63.2 = 
63.1 62.8 62.5 62.7 62.7 62.8 62.7 62.9 = 


118,492 | 120,259 | 123,060} 124,90C0-| 126,708 | 129,558} 131,463 | 133,488 | 135,208 
12,672 12,770 13,027 13,271 13,380 13,705 14,068 14,456 14,827 
7,637 7,680 7,921 8,235 8,344 8,429 8,597 8,785 9,043 
63,620 63,810 63,860 63,890 64,200 64,900 64,450 63,920 63,790 
22,020 21,740 21,730 21,910 21,960 22,090 22,520 22,970 - 
36,420 36,030 35,890 35,900 35,680 35,570 35,830 36,170 - 
21,230 20,270 19,940 19,820 19,920 19,990 20,210 20,460 = 
6,540 6,590 6,680 6,730 6,970 7,110 7,360 7,490 - 
4,265 4,028 3,992 4,056 4,019 3,973 4,034 4,117 - 
25,530 25,340 25,550 26,000 26,280 26,740 27,050 27,330 = 


61.5 61.7 62.5 62.9 63.2 63.8 64.1 64.3 64.5 

58.9 58.5 59.0 59.4 59.1 59.7 60.4 61.3 62.1 

57.0 56.6 57.7 59.1 59.1 58.8 59.2 59.6 60.4 

62.0 61.7 61.3 60.9 60.9 61.0 60.2 59.4 59.0 

50.0 49.0 48.7 48.8 48.5 48.5 49.1 49.8 - 

54.4 53.4 52.8 52.6 52.2 52.0 52.3 52.8 - 

44.0 43.0 42.0 41.5 41.6 416 41.9 42.3 - 

54.4 54.4 54.8 $4.9 56.5 57.4 58.9 59.4 - 

62.0 58.5 57.6 58.3 57.7 56.9 57.6 58.7 - 

56.7 56.2 56.5 $7.2 57.6 58.3 58.7 59.1 - 

United iG latea nee ek een eter en amann! 8,628 9,613 8,940 7,996 7,404 7,236 6,739 6,210 5,880 5,655 
Canada........ 1,381 1,496 1,530 1,359 1,229 UA! 1,230 1,148 1,058 918 
814 925 939 856 766 783 791 750 685 638 


1,360 1,420 1,660 1,920 2,100 2,250 2,300 2,790 3,170 3,200 


6.8 16S) 6.9 6.1 5.6 5.4 4.9 4.5 4.2 4.0 
9.8 10.6 10.7 9.4 8.5 8.7 8.2 7.5 6.8 5.8 
9.6 10.8 10.9 9.7 8.5 8.6 8.6 8.0 KP 6.6 
2.1 2.2 2.5 2.9 3.2 3.4 3.4 41 47 4.8 
9.6 10.4 11.8 12.3 11.8 12:5 12.4 11.8 11.2 9.7 
5.6 6.7 7.9 8.5 8.2 8.9 9.9 9.3 8.7 - 
6.9 7.3 10.2 11.2 11.8 iy 11.9 12.0 11.5 10.7 
Netherlands.. 5.9 5.6 6.5 tie UA 6.3 5.3 4.0 3.4 - 
Sweden 3.1 5.6 9.3 9.6 9.1 9:9 10.1 8.4 7A §.9 


"Data for 1994 are not directly comparable with data for 1993 and earlier years. For ° Labor force as a percent of the working-age population. 
additional information, see the box note under "Employment and Unemployment  * Employment as a percent of the working-age population. 
Data" in the notes to this section. NOTE: See Notes on the data for information on breaks in series for the United 
* Data from 1991 onward refer to unified Germany. See Comparative Civilian Labor _ States, France, Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, and Sweden. 

Force Statistics, Ten Countries, 1959-2000, Mar. 16, 2001, on the Internet at Dash indicates data are not available. 

http://stats.bls.gov/fisdata.htm. Pp = preliminary. 
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45. Annual indexes of manufacturing productivity and related measures, 12 countries 


[1992 = 100] 
Item and country | 1960 | 1970 | 1980 | 1988 | 1989 | 1990 I 1991 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 | 1999 
Output per hour 
United States........... - - 70.5 96.9 95.7 96.9 97.8} 102.1 107.3} 113.8) 117.0] 121.1 127.0) 134.8 
Canada... 38.7 56.6 (gyn 90.9 93.7 95.7 95.3} 104.5} 109.9} 111.0] 109.5) 112.8} 1125] 115.2 
Japan... 14.0 38.0 63.9 84.8 89.5 95.4 99.4) 100.5! 101.8] 109.3] 115.8] 121.4) 120.4] 124.1 
Belgium... 18.0 32.9 65.4 92.0 96.9 96.8 99.1 102.5) 108.4) 113.2) 115.5) 122.4) 123.6] 124.5 
29.9 52.7 90.3 94.1 99.6 99.1 99.6} 104.5 - - - - - ~ 
avea 21.8 43.0 66.5 87.5 91.9 93.5 96.9} 100.6} 1085} 114.5] 115.0] 122.6] 124.0! 128.9 
29.2 52.0 1rd 91.5 94.6 99.0 99.0] 101.6} 110.1 113.2} 116.8} 122.4; 126.7] 128.5 
20.2 37.9 65.9 86.7 89.4 92.5 95.2) 102.9} 105.6] 109.3] 109.5} 111.5] 111.1 112.9 
18.6 38.1 69.2 93.7 97.1 98.6 99.6) 101.4) 112.7) 117.7; 119.7] 125.7] 127.8 - 
36.7 57.8 76.7 92.1 94.6 96.6 97.5} 100.6} 101.4} 102.0} 102.0} 103.0] 103.9] 103.9 
27.3 52:2) 73.1 90.5 93.2 94.6 95.5} 107.3) 119.4 121.9] 1245} 133.0] 135.6] 139.5 
31.2 44.7 56.1 82.3 86.2 88.3 92.2} 104.0} 106.8] 104.8! 103.2} 104.0! 104.6| 109.2 
- - 75.8; 103.2) 102.4] 101.6 98.3; 103.5} 111.1 118.4) 121.3] 127.7| 133.5] 139.3 
Canada.... 34.2 60.6 86.0} 110.1 112.6} 108.6 99.0; 104.6) 113.2; 118.1 119.8} 128.1 133.1 141.3 
Japan 10.7 38.8 59.9 84.6 90.2 96.3} 101.4 96.0 95.4; 100.6] 106.7) 111.1 103.6] 103.9 
Belgium....... 30.7 57.6 78.2 93.3 99.1 101.0} 100.7 97.0) 101.4) 104.2) 105.1 109.9} 111.8) 113.8 
Denmark.. 40.8 68.0 91.3} 100.8} 104.3} 102.7) 101.7 99.0) 109.3) 114.7) 109.7; 112.6] 115.3) 111.5 
France..... 31.0 64.1 88.7 92.2 97.2 99.1 99.8 95.7! 100.3] 104.9] 104.6} 109.7) 111.5] 114.2 
Germany.. 41.5 70.9 85.3 90.9 94.0 99.1 102.3 92.5 95.2 95.3 93.5 96.3} 100.9] 102.2 
Italy... 21.9 45.8 80.4 94.5 98.1 99.6 99.2 96.4} 102.2} 107.2} 105.6] 108.3} 110.3] 111.4 
INCU TIATILS crencct tees eeseveae cos msctececD 31.7 59.5 77.4 92.8 96.9} 100.1 100.6 98.2} 104.2} 107.8} 108.4] 114.1 116.6 - 
Norway... 56.5 89.1 103.6] 105.3) 101.3) 100.2 98.3} 102.7} 106.7} 109.0] 110.1 115.7) 197.6] 174.0 
Sweden... 45.9 80.7 90.7} 109.8) 110.9] 110.1 104.1 101.9} 117.1 128.4) 131.1 138.6} 144.6) 150.7 
67.7 90.3 87.2) 101.4) 105.4/ 105.3] 100.0; 101.4 106.1 107.8; 108.2); 109.6] 109.9) 109.7 
Total hours 
92.1 104.4; 107.5} 106.6} 107.1 104.8; 100.4; 101.4) 103.6} 104.0} 103.7} 105.5! 105.2) 103.3 
Canada.... 88.3) 107.1 114.6} 121.2) 120.2} 113.5} 103.9} 100.1 103.0) 106.4; 109.4 113.5) 118.3] 122.7 
Japan....... 76.3} 102.3 93.8 99.8) 100.8; 100.9} 102.0 95.6 93.7 92.0 92.2 91.5 86.1 83.8 
Belgium... 170.7} 174.7) 119.7} 101.5] 102.3] 104.3) 101.5 94.7 93.6 92.0 91.0 89.8 90.5 91.5 
Denmark. 136.5) 129.0] 101.1 107.2) 104.7) 103.7) 102.1 94.8 - - - - - - 
142.3) 149.0) 133.3} 105.4] 105.8] 105.9] 103.0 95.1 92.4 91.6 91.0 89.5 89.9 88.6 
142.3; 136.3) 110.5 99.3 99.3} 100.1 103.3 91.0 86.5 84.2 80.1 78.7 79.6 79.5 
108.7; 120.9} 122.0} 108.9} 109.7] 107.7] 104.2 93.6 96.7 98.0 96.5 97.1 99.3 98.6 
170.6; 156.2} 111.8 99.0 99.8; 101.5) 101.0 96.9 92.4 91.6 90.5 90.8 91.2 - 
154.0} 154.3) 135.0} 114.3) 107.1 103.7} 100.8} 102.1 105.2} 106.9) 107.9) 112.3] 113.2] 109.8 
168.3) 154.7) 124.0) 121.4/ 119.0] 116.4/ 109.0 94.9 98.1 105.3} 105.3} 104.2} 106.6} 108.0 
217.3) 202.1 155.3) 123.2) 122.3) 119.2] 108.5 97.5 99.4; 102.9} 104.8} 105.4} 105.0} 100.5 
Compensation per hour 
United States... 14.9 23.7 55.6 84.0 86.6 90.8 95.6) 102.7; 105.6) 107.9] 109.3) 111.4] 117.3] 123.2 
Canada..... i 9.9 17.0 47.7 77.8 82.5 89.5 94.7 99.6; 100.4) 103.6) 102.8) 106.7] 110.8! 1108 
RSMSAMN san copea fececasboxsivensonverevaewitone secserskea ee one, 4.3 16.5 58.6 79.2 84.2 90.7 95.9} 104.6} 106.7; 109.5} 110.9} 113.9] 115.8] 117.7 
Belgium. ned 5.4 13.7 52.5 81.4 85.9 90.1 97.3} 104.8} 106.1 109.2; 112.0] 115.2} 116.0} 116.0 
Denmark. : 4.6 13.3 49.6 82.9 87.7 92.7 95.9] 104.6 - - - - - - 
France 4.3 10.3 40.8 81.6 86.0 90.6 96.2) 103.0} 105.6] 108.4] 110.2} 113.0) 114.9] 119.3 
CROUARLANAY sea tuarpeotacr haesk nsec essnfescah cast aestsest accuses 8.1 20.7 53.6 79.1 83.2 89.4 92.1 106.1 112.3) 118.5} 125.2} 128.0] 128.9] 130.8 
| \ rn 1.6 4.7 28.4 69.3 75.9 84.4 93.6] 107.5} 107.8) 112.8) 120.3} 125.4/ 123.0] 126.5 
Netherlands.. 6.4 20.2 64.4 87.7 88.5 90.8 95.2) 103.7] 108.2} 110.6] 113.2} 115.8] 118.3 - 
Norway... 4.7 11.8 39.0 83.3 87.2 92.3 97.5; 101.5] 104.4) 109.2) 113.6] 118.7) 126.2] 133.4 
Sweden... 44 10.7 37.3 71.8 79.4 87.8 95.5 97.2 99.8; 106.3} 114.2} 119.7} 123.3} 127.4 
United Kingdom... 3.1 6.3 33.2 67.7 72.9 80.9 90.5! 104.3) 106.5} 107.4) 108.2! 111.4] 117.0) 1226 
Unit labor costs: National currency basis 
United States.... - - 78.8 86.7 90.5 93.7 97.7| 100.6 98.5 94.8 93.5 92.0 92.4 91.4 
Canada...... 25.6 30.1 63.2 85.2 88.0 92.3 99.7 97.6 94.3 95.5 95.9 95.9 98.8 98.1 
Japan... 30.9 43.3 91.7 93.4 94.0 95.0 96.5} 104.1 104.9) 100.1 95.8 93.8 96.2 94.9 
Belgium.. 30.1 41.7 80.3 88.1 88.7 93.0 98.1 102.3 97.9 96.4 95.6 93.3 93.7 93.4 
Denmark. 15.4 25.2 55.0 88.2 88.1 93.6 96.3; 100.1 93.0 93.8} 100.9} 102.0} 102.8] 108.9 
France... 19.5 24.0 61.3 93.3 93.6 96.8 99.3) 102.4 97.3 94.7 95.9 92.2 92.7 92.6 
Germany 27.8 39.8 69.4 86.5 87.9 90.3 93.1 104.5} 102.0) 104.7) 107.2; 104.6] 101.8) 101.8 
Italy... 7.9 12.4 43.1 79.9 84.9 91.3 98.4) 104.4) 102.1 103.2} 109.9} 112.4) 110.8] 112.0 
Netherlands 34.4 52.9 93.0 93.6 91.1 92.1 95.5} 102.3 96.0 94.0 94.6 92.2 92.5 - 
Norway....... 12.9 20.4 50.8 90.4 92.2 95.6; 100.0) 100.9} 102.9] 107.1 111.4; 116.2) 121.5) 128.5 
Sweden......... 15.0 20.6 51.0 79.4 85.1 92.8! 100.0 90.6 83.6 87.2 91.7 90.0 90.9 91.3 
United Kingdom.... 9.8 14.1 59.1 82.2 84.6 91.6 98.2} 100.3 99.7} 102.5} 104.8) 107.1 TT TABS 
Unit labor costs: U.S. dollar basis 

United States.... - - 78.8 86.7 90.5 93.7 97.7| 100.6 98.5 94.8 93.5 92.0 92.4 91.4 
Canada... 32.0 34.8 65.3 83.6 89.8 95.6) 105.1 91.4 83.4 84.1 85.0 83.6 80.5 79.8 
10.9 15.3 51.3 92.4 86.3 83.1 90.9} 118.8} 130.1 135.1 111.7 98.3 93.1 105.7 
19.4 27.0 88.3 77.0 72.3 89.5 92.3 95.1 94.2} 105.2 99.3 83.7 83.0 79.3 
Denmark. was 13.5 20.3 58.9 79.0 72.6 91.3 90.8 93.2 883) 101.1 105.0 93.1 92.6 94.1 
PE MEN Saga ses secs evs ae vidsp no ieevnnsunsvadenvisicacuenncodn 21.41 23.0 76.8 82.9 77.6 94.1 93.1 95.6 92.9] 100.6 99.2 83.6 83.2 79.6 
GIGI ceceecass cncenecersdit) catracusitoneescaubiidrces ernie diu 10.4 17.1 59.6 76.9 73.0 87.3 87.5 98.6 98.2) 1141 111.3 94.1 90.3 86.6 
Italy... 15.6 24.4 62.0 75.6 76.2 93.8 97.6 81.8 78.1 78.0 87.8 81.3 78.6 75.9 
Netherlands 16.0 25.7 82.3 83.2 75.5 88.9 89.8 96.8 92.8} 103.0 98.6 83.0 82.0 - 
Norway 11.3 17.8 63.9 86.1 82.9 95.0 95.7 88.3 90.7) 105.0) 107.1 101.1 100.0) 102.2 
Sweden 16.9 23.1 70.3 75.4 76.8 91.3 96.3 67.7 63.1 wiz 79.7 68.6 66.6 64.3 


United Kingdom. 


92.5 


98.2 


85.3 


86.5 


NOTE: Data for Germany for years before 1992 are for the former West Germany. Data for 1992 onward are for unified Germany. Dash indicates data not available. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Injury and Illness 


46. Occupational injury and illness rates by industry, ' United States 


Incidence rates per 100 full-time workers® 
2 oF al 
indueliyend \yhe.creees 1988 | 1989'| 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 19934| 1994°| 1995 ‘| 1996 *| 19974| 1998 *| 1999 * 
PRIVATE SECTOR? ; , Se es = 
MOLAR GASAS  cycesesscesceveusssssenaasiiacelapadiseme sian ors anne cartieenrascnl 8.6 8.6 8.8 8.4 8.9 8.5 4 : : a 5 
Lost workday cases 4.0 4.0 41 3.9 3.9 3.8 3.8 3.6 3.4 3.3 3.1 3.0 
Lost workdays 76.1 78.7 84.0 86.5 93.8 - - - - - - - 
5 
Total cases fie Nitiahe me 10.9] 10.9; 11.6) 108] 11.6) 112} 10.0) o7| 8&7; 84) 79] 7.3 
Lost workday cases. 5.6 5.7 §.9 5.4 5.4 5.0 4.7 4.3 3.9 41 3.9 3.4 
EOStiWOIKOAY Sctescatsarsetirensonsnsnvnceupescneusestonesetentdessateniycasinentanereanaat 101.8; 100.9} 112.2) 108.3) 126.9 = = = = = = = 
TROT ETE a nercescccocebeethe ctor enchooa spec Nooo SnRDRanGeacocbacnrecarmanacciecn! 8.8 8.5 8.3 7.4 7.3 6.8 6.3 6.2 5.4 5.9 4.9 4.4 
Lost workday cases §.1 4.8 5.0 4.5 4.1 3.9 3.9 3.9 3.2 3.7 2.9 2.7 
OST WORKOAYS revccrcensnsuntrmanencrencenceceeerexcuevscn tare cteredscncasanenttnawanensns 152.1 137.2| 119.5) 129.6} 204.7 - = = be = = = 
MOtAli CASES: wcryesexccccconereritcescucnineesuvciv ene ruettren eacsntucneccersenth 14.6 14.3 14.2 13.0 13.1 12.2 11.8 10.6 9.9 9.5 8.8 8.6 
Lost workday cases. 6.8 6.8 6.7 6.1 5.8 5:5 5.5 4.9 4.5 4.4 4.0 4.2 
Lost workdays... 142.2 143.3} 147.9 148.1 161.9 - - - - - - - 
Genera bung con pales 14.0 13.9 13.4 12.0 12.2 11.5 10.9 9.8 9.0 8.5 8.4 8.0 
Lost workday cases. es 6.4 6.5 6.4 5.5 5.4 6.1 | 4.4 4.0 37, 3.9 3.7 
Lost WorkdayS.......:cceeeees 132.2 137.3) 137.6 132.0 142.7 - - =- = = = = 
i) 
croc. oS oe Speer seSne deidcezceaedacmytaces sssnvecoUhl 15.1 13.8 13.8 12.8 iy) 11.1 10.2 9.9 9.0 8.7 8.2 7.8 
Lost workday cases. 7.0 6.5 6.3 6.0 5.4 5.1 5.0 4.8 4.3 4.3 4.1 3.8 
OSE WOTKGAY Si cercvecsciencsapeuseacacsoavssscnassssrevervovs putvarabverres pkagersberecetsr 162.3) 147.1 144.6) 160.1 165.8 - - = = = = ee 
Special trades contractors: 
Total cases 14.7 14.6 14.7 13.5 13.8 12.8 12.5 11.1 10.4 10.0 9.1 8.9 
Lost workday cases. een 7.0 6.9 6.9 6.3 6.1 5.8 6.8 5.0 4.8 4.7 41 4.4 
LSE WRG YS cuseren ss nossa ap tits nas cxoioee asin inacasounsesenanvesmexasnsanaonmanen 141.1 144.9} 153.1 151.3) 168.3 - - - = = = ra 
Manufacturing 
ORR CASOS 5... cetanesCevsnscrvcntaaiancer akan daivoesuin avdheaneeancetehamaew aie 13:4 wa 132 12.7; 12.5 12.1 12.2 11.6 10.6 10.3 9.7 9.2 
Lost workday cases. Sal 57 5.8 5.8 5.6 5.4 5.3 5:5 5.3 4.9 4.8 4.7 4.6 
OSU WOFKLAYS oc tcans caso ws cect cctr eens ne gekatancensnsaskncpunscssncsiusveyasneraceuennae 107.4) 113.0 120.7 121:5 124.6 - - - _ - - - 
Durable goods: 
MORAL CASOS vevexestesevctenscccenvenne ats sunycsuc duscougnacawascn sewsuacusMevwestse 14.2 14.1 14.2 13.6 13.4 13.1 13.5 12.8 11.6 #13 10.7 10.1 
Lost workday cases. oe 5.9 6.0 6.0 5.7 §.5 5.4 SHA 5.6 5. Sul 5.0 4.8 
LOSE WOTKGOY Sigs avcracen vec acesnszeccxsosan se cacct seus Siok naukuteccacesbueaspecneseasaets Milita 116.5 123.3 122.9 126.7 - - - - - - - 
Lumber and wood products: 
NV OtBIECASES Sree rcrys, foncpsarcnekuseenee seme acnn teamanees a eer nteeee ees 19.5 18.4 18.1 16.8 16.3 15.9 15:7; 14.9 14.2 13.5 13.2 13.0 
Lost workday cases 10.0 9.4 8.8 8.3 7.6 7.6 het 7.0 6.8 6.5 6.8 6.7 
Lost workdayS............. 189.1 W775) 72:51 117210) 65:8 - - - - - - - 
Furniture and fixtures: 
TORE CR SOS oh ra va cenivaoeroennssn susan esieiey xtcnlsuionnipe a aalSkvatenicunee aerial 16.6 16.1 16.9 15.9 14.8 14.6 15.0 13.9 12.2 12.0 11.4 iano 
Lost workday cases. ike EE 7.8 7.2 6.6 6.5 7.0 6.4 5.4 5.8 5.7 5.9 
Lost workdayS..............0006 115.7 - - - 128.4 - - - - - - - 
Stone, clay, and glass products: 
VOR CAQOS oe ces .d: cxcsxetsacsunvessevabstick cts vance eugene asevausvabwaranreval 16.0 15.5 15.4 14.8 13.6 13.8 13.2 12.3 12.4 11.8 11.8 10.7 
LOST WONKCaly CASOS.iiucinut seve wassanes var cancun npsuniocustevemreicaneccnest 75 7.4 7.3 6.8 6.1 6.3 6.5 5.7 6.0 5.7 6.0 5.4 
BOStWOrkdaySic-ccceccsnnsctonscsnssspbresteniresss cotesreroee ce cocercaceresestteeeery 141.0} 149.8; 160.5} 156.0} 152.2 - ~ ~ - = = = 
Primary metal industries: 
Total cases . seatenensdestpience deastwsravannmuswenansasteeseveerenaenerd 19.4 18.7 19.0 Aer 17.5 17.0 16.8 16.5 15.0 15.0 14.0 12.9 
Lost workday c cases 8.2 8.1 8.1 7.4 7A 3 rer 7.2 6.8 V2 7.0 6.3 
Lost workdayS............ 161.3) 168.3] 180.2 169.1 175.5 - - - - - - a 
Fabricated metal products: 
Total cases 18.8 18.5 18.7 17.4 16.8 16.2 16.4 15.8 14.4 14.2 13.9 12.6 
Lost workday cases. 8.0 7.9 7.9 tes 6.6 6.7 6.7 6.9 6.2 6.4 6.5 6.0 
Lost workdayS..............5 138.8 147.6 155:7; 146.6} 144.0 - - - - = = = 
Industrial machinery and equipment: 
Total cases ...... 12.1 12.1 12.0 ib Aili 11.1 11.6 Wie 9.9 10.0 9.5 8.5 
Lost workday cases. 4.7 4.8 47 4.4 4.2 4.2 4.4 44 4.0 4.1 4.0 SV7/ 
Lost workdays... 82.8} 86.8) 88.9] 86.6] 87.7 - = = a = - = 
Electronic and other electrical equipment: 
Total cases . es aca 8.0 9.1 9.1 8.6 8.4 8.3 8.3 76 6.8 6.6 5.9 5.7 
Lost workday c: cases. reo 33 3.9 3.8 Sofi 3.6 3.5 3.6 3.3 3A 3.1 2.8 2.8 
LOSE WORK GAYS oer crx asicesemcasscavsapnetcaneststnsderansasacivatseevacseaseanineel 64.6 TASS 79.4 83.0 81.2 - > - - = = = 
Transportation ell 
Total cases . RERUN STE SCEMETE Cri coe EPO Set 17.7 Mifers 17.8 18.3 18.7 18.5 19.6 18.6 16.3 15.4 14.6 Suv, 
Lost wonday CASOS beso sacecvnperssscessnercecnss wecnacevagece ecuarevieer vuanteaed 6.6 6.8 6.9 7.0 TA Wel 7.8 7.9 7.0 6.6 6.6 6.4 
Lost workdays... 134.2} 138.6} 153.7} 166.1] 186.6 - = = = = = Ms 
Instruments and related emus 
Total cases . ted Run parece deaenaten cae tusenaeseacer een 6.1 5.6 5.9 6.0 5.9 5.6 5.9 5:3 Sal 48 4.0 4.0 
Lost workday c: cases. 2.6 2.5 27 2.7 251 2.5 Oi 2.4 2.3 2.3 1.9 1.8 
Lost workdays... 51.5} 55.4] 57.8) 64.4] 65.3 = = = = a = es 
Miscellaneous manuiactrina i industries: 
Total cases . i 11.3 1141 11.3 AES: 10.7 10.0 9.9 9.1 9.5 8.9 8.1 8.4 
Lost workday cases 1 Su 61 Sa teil 5.0 4.6 4.5 4.3 4.4 4.2 3.9 4.0 
LOSt WOFKABYS.niitiriscssnrnnnmrnnenenicieitnrnennmiensy O10) O76) 4154) IOh0) 1082 = = z a x a = 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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46. Continued—Occupational injury and illness rates by industry,’ United States 


Incidence rates per 100 full-time workers® 
1988 | 1989'| 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993*| 1994*| 1995 4 1996 *| 1997 *| 1998*| 1999 


Industry and type of case” 


Nondurable goods; 


Total BOSE: iissnnessusascanskesnouasccucancanssanekucceecetaaesccencumeetene cee cace 11.4 11.6 Veleys WAS) ali lees) 10.7 10.5 9.9 9.2 8.8 8.2 78 
Lost workday cases. 5.4 55 5.6 Laps 6:3 5.0 bt 4.9 4.6 44 4.3 4.2 
Lost workdays......... 101.7 107.8 116.9 119.7 121.8 - - - - - = - 
Food and kindred ‘role. 


MORAN CASO S ete ete ecacenceacecae mere ee 18.5 18.5 20.0 19.5 18.8 17.6 17 16.3 15.0 14.5 13.6 12.7 

Lost workday cases. ard 9.2 9.3 9.9 9.9 9.5 8.9 9.2 8.7 8.0 8.0 15 Tes 

LOSl WORKOAYS von. cones encautsranserancce 169.7} 174.7) 202.6) 207.2) 211.9 - ~ = = = - = 
Tobacco products: 

PCR AL GAS SE sacere neta cae ra ase cee 9.3 8.7 eG 6.4 6.0 5.8 fey! 5.6 6.7 5.9 6.4 5:5 

Lost workday cases : 2.9 3.4 3.2 2.8 2.4 Pah 2.4 2.6 2.8 Pag 3.4 2.2 

OSE WOTKGAYS Joos cox, Hoses. ccakcceasaterscsel stacey esa hoe | 53.0 64.2 62.3 52.0 42.9 - = - - - = = 
Textile mill products: 

AORRE COSC Srvc Sees ence geet ccc ata | 9.6 10.3 9.6 10.1 9.9 9.7 8.7 8.2 7.8 6.7 7.4 6.4 

Lost workday cases : 4.0 4.2 4.0 4.4 4.2 4] 4.0 4] 3.6 341 3.4 3.2 


Lost workdays... 


Apparel and other textile products: 


JR OURT CASI S ee garcons rae ena aya te aoe 8.1 8.6 8.8 9.2 9.5 9.0 8.9 8.2 7.4 7.0 6.2 5.8 
Lost workday cases. 


BOSE WORKGAYS Ses cscacasaccectsccassxete 
Paper and allied products: 


Total cases 13.1 TZ 12:1 fA 11.0 9.9 9.6 8.5 7.9 ie 7A 7.0 

Lost workday cases et 5.9 5.8 ao 5.0 5.0 4.6 4.5 4.2 3.8 3.7 3.7 BF 

ROS MOTRGGY Ss cccenncoacaatic cent SMe ee ee 124.3] 132.9 124.8) 122.7) 125.9 - - - - - - - 
Printing and Sareaieg 

Total cases . psi otvcnsnzpasntaaus Gon eceeece ee op ay 6.6 6.9 6.9 6.7 7.3 6.9 6.7 6.4 6.0 S77) 5.4 5.0 

Lost workday cases 3.2 3.3 3.3 3.2 3.2 3.1 3.0 3.0 2.8 (ell 2.8 2.6 

EGSE WOTKGOAY Siar esate canta senetereareseucvarsetenseuaceucocsannice cinerea 59.8 63.8 69.8 74.5 74.8 - - - - - - - 
Chemicals and allied products: 

Total cases 7.0 7.0 6.5 6.4 6.0 5.9 Der 55 4.8 48 4.2 44 


Lost workday cases.. 
Lost workdays.... 


Petroleum and coal products: 
Total cases 


Lost workday cases ee Fi - f A y 

ROSE WOINGAYS tac ceascu cota caaserseenereriesss casas oatecasae doer 68.4 68.1 17.3 68.2 i 2 - - - - - - - 
Rubber and miscellaneous a Products: 

Total cases . cis pansvnks nv desesee eas enaeaad 16.3 16.2 16.2 154 14.5 13.9 14.0 12.9 12.3 11.9 11.2 10.1 


Lost workday ¢ cases. de 

LOSE WONKA YS os 5s couse ccsreve sac Udasascin cute sbsscaiadvusdacnoostendeccteecees 
Leather and leather products: 

Total cases 

Lost workday cases.. 

ERISE WOEKGAY S cytees nen oe ceca casaraas setasstiesseconend 


Transportation and public utilities 


MMA CASOS 2 ea cope ensceresserast de pbeobavts teacierseneesivsacsiavexceaperse 8.9 9.2 9.6 9.3 9.1 9.5 913 oF 8.7 8.2 7.3 7.3 
Lost workday cases.. =e 5:1 5.3 9.5 5.4 Sal 5.4 5:5) §.2 Dt 4.8 4.3 4.4 
PGSSA ON IMOAY Sor eres a oats putea ena aot doves gosta ca caaicuceeareteee eee ase 118.6} 121.5) 1341 140.0; 144.0 - - - - - = = 
Wholesale and retail trade 
MORAN CASOS tac pcaavsscescr,cobetsensne'taseaxienceesacsasissvveedessbesnadseckaess 7.8 8.0 7.9 7.6 8.4 8.41 7.9 AS 6.8 6.7 6.5 61 
Lost workday cases Se 3.5 3.6 3.5 3.4 3.5 3.4 3.4 3.2 2.9 3.0 2.8 CATE 
EOS WORWABY Siar ricer scn sons sesedassasscetencontiscpevesexsatn svesdstezadsssinleasduiscte 60.9 63.5 65.6 72.0 80.1 - - - - - - = 
Wholesale trade: 
SICRAN GASOS Sa. veers nxnanoeraetereunceresen-cdenbasaccavsevantivastascasevevceecbevon 7.6 ahh 7.4 7.2 7.6 7.8 CEL 166) 6.6 6.5 6.5 6.3 
Lost workday cases.. a 3.8 4.0 3.7 SF 3.6 Bi: 3.8 3.6 3.4 a2 a 33 
Lost workdays....... Resaeer casaiepseepsaestsant pee une 69.2 (ale) 71.5 79.2 82.4 - - - - - - ee 
Retail trade: 
SR GRAN CASOS 25: 5 sacessctnardecreyvevevsas=atesssbesVacuscesre0ssdicctacuate rdepecceee 7.9 8.1 8.1 Wali 8.7 8.2 7.9 TH3) 6.9 6.8 6.5 6.1 
Lost workday cases.. nel 3.4 3.4 3.4 3.3 3.4 3:3 3:3 3.0 2.8 2.9 2.7 2.5 
EGOSEWOTKOAY Sis scec ene cn-sddetnednasanscesdseyessycestenccvctvadosaddscvavarinesdaxezcrcee 57.6 60.0 63.2 69.1 79.2 - - - - - - - 
Finance, insurance, and real estate 
NEQUE CASOS foes se aenvasszess cvsutsvcnivas aca Meectiaweksnssachsciactveusvavanvesada 2.0 2.0 2.4 2.4 2.9 2.9 AY 2.6 2.4 2.2 ay, 1.8 
HOSE WOKKOAY CASO sia ccccec sen actscereaeseoren<nsstvivesdenennsaonccedeacxaddensrevensu 9 9 11 ist 1.2 1.2 fet 1.0 9 AS) 5 8 
ECSSt WOLKGRY GS vaacciasnc aa cosecesicesscnsantavruvaseloeedvssupeturcarevnenc dedefuvasveres 17.2 17.6 27.3 24.1 32.9 - - - - = = 3 
Services 
HM UAN SES IS lessee pec ensrcan csp (ladoreases ieivapnses hip abiauatrevaavece einer cisauel enh 5.4 5.6 6.0 6.2 tal 6.7 6.5 6.4 6.0 5.6 §.2 49 


Lost workday cases... 
Lost workdays... 


' Data for 1989 and subsequent years are based on the Standard Industrial Class- N = number of injuries and illnesses or lost workdays; 
ification Manual, 1987 Edition. For this reason, they are not strictly comparable with data EH = total hours worked by all employees during the calendar year; and 
for the years 1985-88, which were based on the Standard Industrial Classification 200,000 = base for 100 full-time equivalent workers (working 40 hours per week, 50 
Manual, 1972 Edition, 1977 Supplement. weeks per year). 

? Beginning with the 1992 survey, the annual survey measures only nonfatal injuries and * Beginning with the 1993 survey, lost workday estimates will not be generated. As of 
illnesses, while past surveys covered both fatal and nonfatal incidents. To better address 1992, BLS began generating percent distributions and the median number of days away 
fatalities, a basic element of workplace safety, BLS implemented the Census of Fatal from work by industry and for groups of workers sustaining similar work disabilities. 
Occupational Injuries. ° Excludes farms with fewer than 11 employees since 1976. 

3 The incidence rates represent the number of injuries and illnesses or lost workdays per Dash indicates data not available. 
100 full-time workers and were calculated as (N/EH) X 200,000, where: 
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Current Labor Statistics: Injury and Illness 


47. Fatal occupational injuries by event or exposure, 1993-98 


Fatalities 
Event or exposure’ 1993-97 19977 1998 
Average Number Number Percent 
SUE Be seer setencncerore*creceor eecttscssaceee eae coy Meo LAcon Aco enL cece 6,335 6,238 6,026 100 
Transportation incidents. 2,611 2,605 2,630 44 
Highway incident............... Ga 1,334 1,393 1,431 24 
Collision between vehicles, mobile equipment..............:s:s:0 652 640 701 12 
Moving in Same GireCtion............ccsssessereerseesresretseteeneenaratenee 109 103 118 2 
Moving in opposite directions, oncoming...... 234 230 271 4 
Moving in intersection. ..........csseseseeseereesees 132 142 142 2 
Vehicle struck stationary object or equipment.. * 249 282 306 5 
INONCOIISIOM INCAS Mtircceccetecencceeesnescercexssueucsnsanonecccaneaspbeccencsenecent 360 387 373 6 
Jackknifed or overturned—no COIlISION...........scseeeeseereeeeeeered 267 298 300 5 
Nonhighway (farm, industrial premises) incident. 388 377 384 6 
IOVONTUIMOD Fates sae. cvcorevecevertacctcsassssvers 214 216 216 4 
AI Clatttescrsricdccssecersence 3 315 261 223 4 
Worker S€tckibya VENIGIO:. wercacerscscovssnccnversonscescesabeevenanateus 373 367 413 ¢ 
Water vehicle incld ents cricccc-ccnaceceeceresaccevocnavarctscacceccsncesunsaedaennertes 106 109 112 2 
ETN padcar pear can cocnasonn ySuDogSAcracre or icaaccorqntinasapanaceee feccccncse 83 93 60 1 
Assaults and VIOIONt ACTS. ..-.ocsccs-cecnscsescssecsonsassectosccssussasnsascoessvesne 1,241 1,111 960 16 
Homicides si<--<1c-<.------2-s 995 860 709 12 
Shooting. 810 708 569 9 
StabpinQeace saree eure ain cnseasestnas antes savenererasacster areas erences 75 73 ce 6H 1 
Other including bOmbING;<:.c-c¢emets tecens-nacnaeresaeeeseassnce <ecmnen 110 79 79 1 
Soli flete dl INMUTIS Sie. exyscecaesvaue se enenstonccasobwassccies sexerscsurvuaversevery cece 215 216 223 4 
Contact with objects and equipMent............-.sessseesesseseeeeeeeeeees 1,005 1,035 941 16 
SUUCKDY Obl SCE secsrrarvccscss cas ens erssevecesoncntcntvaccesey cree seurecsunccoccenrceed 573 579 517 9 
Struck by; falling/objectieresceseeccctsecccrsocsacnarescarcsessavencseareansoresseen 369 384 317 5 
Struck by flying Obj6Ct...............0<:eesrocerses 65 54 58 1 
Caught in or compressed by equipment or objects. 290 320 266 4 
Caught in running equipment or machinery..... ‘3 163 189 129 2 
Caught in or crushed in collapsing materials...........:c.:sseeessseeeee4 124 118 140 2 
Frealistscencesavanccecccescececunescossecasergecccunenntantneseuascasirasaecaccastarevecrrcscestvae 668 716 702 12 
FallitolOW6TIOVGl rr ccsnecessecyscesicsabnatesversnncervasyssnexcestespsanceconeeonanc ss} 591 653 623 10 
Fall from ladder. 94 116 111 73 
Fadl fr OmprOOliicacassts ooseateve sn cspaccessisusssncs cevenpoxessuvsasvate 139 154 156 3 
Fall from scaffold, staging as 83 87 97 2 
Falltonssamelevelitcccrercccsscacssaee-ncoxssecetensressececstcanscescesnevsseascracaess 52 4a 51 1 
Exposure to harmful substances or environments.................4 586 554 $72 9 
Contact with electric current..... 320 298 334 6 
Contact with overhead power lines.. FR 128 138 153 3 
Contact with temperature Extremes. ........ccsceccseceecsesseseesseneeseeees 43 40 46 1 
Exposure to caustic, noxious, or allergenic substances............... 120 123 104! 2 
Inhalation Of SUDStANCES...........sceseesseseeseteteeteeneree 70 59 48 1 
Oxygen deficiency...... eit 101 90 87 1 
DOWNING SUDMEISION Sy. ccaccsencasscsctssaceeactececeexcevarisccrsvorsneccteseral 80 72 75 1 
Fives And /OxplOSlONs cn ee en... o oe. cocscsnenacaecssterasenersensscancusaacosocs 199 196 205 3 
Otherevents or OXPOSULES s.c....cescccccessest-vcevecesececcetvssstcsesezsrrever! 26 21 = 


' Based on the 1992 BLS Occupational Injury and Illness 


Classification Structures. 

2 The BLS news release issued August 12, 1998, reported a 
total of 6,218 fatal work injuries for calendar year 1997. Since 
then, an additional 20 job-related fatalities were identified, 
bringing the total job-related fatality count for 1997 to 6,238. 
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Includes the category "Bodily reaction and exertion." 


NOTE: Totals for major categories may include sub- 
categories not shown separately. Percentages may not add to 
totals because of rounding. Dash indicates less than 0.5 


percent. 


001 


Obtaining information from the Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Office or Topic 


Internet address 


Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Information services 


http://www.bls.gov 
http://www.bls.gov/opbinfo.htm 


E-mail 


blsdata_staff@bls.gov 


Employment and unemployment 
Employment, hours, and earnings: 
National 
State and local 
Labor force statistics: 
National 
Local 
UlI-covered employment, wages 
Occupational employment 
Mass layoffs 
Longitudinal data 


http://www.bls.gov/ceshome.htm 
http://www.bls.gov/790home.htm 


http://www.bls.gov/cpshome.htm 
http://www.bls.gov/lauhome.htm 
http://www.bls.gov/cewhome.htm 
http://www.bls.gov/oeshome,htm 
http://www.bls.gov/lauhome.htm 
http://www.bls.gov/nlshome.htm 


cesinfo@bls.gov 
data_sa@bls.gov 


cpsinfo@bls.gov 
lausinfo@bls.gov 
202_info@bls.gov 
oesinfo@bls.gov 
mlsinfo@bls.gov 
nls_info@bls.gov 


Prices and living conditions 
Consumer price indexes 
Producer price indexes) 

Import and export price indexes 


http://www.bls.gov/cpihome.htm 
http://www.bls.gov/ppihome.htm 
http://www.bls.gov/ipphome.htm 


cpi_info@bls.gov 
ppi-info@bls.gov 
ippinfo_ipp@bls.gov 


Consumer expenditures http://www.bls.gov/csxhome.htm cexinfo@bls.gov 
Compensation and working conditions 
National Compensation Survey: http://www.bls.gov/comhome.htm ocltinfo@bls.gov 
Employee benefits http://www.bls.gov/ebshome.htm ocltinfo@bls.gov 
Employment cost trends http://www.bls.gov/ecthome.htm ocltinfo@bls.gov 
Occupational compensation http://www.bls.gov/ocshome.htm ocltinfo@bls.gov 
Occupational illnesses, injuries http://www.bls.gov/oshhome.htm oshstaff@bls.gov 
Fatal occupational injuries http://stats.bls.gov/oshcfoil .htm cfoistaff@bls.gov 
Collective bargaining http://www.bls.gov/cbahome.htm cbainfo@bls.gov 
[ 
Productivity 
Labor http://www.bls.gov/Iprhome.htm dprweb@bls.gov 
Industry http://www.bls.gov/iprhome.htm dipsweb@bls.gov 
Multifactor http://www.bls.gov/mprhome.gov dprweb@bls.gov 
Projections 
Employment http://www.bls.gov/emphome.htm oohinfo@bls.gov 
Occupation http://www.bls.gov/ocohome.htm oohinfo@bls.gov 
International http://www.bls.gov/flshome.htm flshelp@bls.gov 


Regional centers 
Atlanta 
Boston 
Chicago 
Dallas 
Kansas City 
New York 
Philadelphia 
San Francisco 


http://www.bls.gov/ro4home.htm 
http://www.bls.gov/rolhome.htm 
http://www.bls.gov/roShome.htm 
http://www.bls.gov/ro6home.htm 
http://www.bls.gov/ro7home.htm 
http://www.bls.gov/ro2home.htm 
http://www.bls.gov/ro3home.htm 
http://www.bls.gov/ro9home.htm 


BLSinfoAtlanta@bls.gov 
BLSinfoBoston@bls.gov 
BLSinfoChicago@bls.gov 
BLSinfoDallas@bls.gov 
BLSinfoKansasCity@bls.gov 
BLSinfoNY @bls.gov 
BLSinfoPhiladelphia@bls.gov 
BLSinfoSF@bls.gov 


Other Federal statistical agencies 


http://www. fedstats.gov 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 

- Bureau of Labor Statistics 

Postal Square Building, Rm. 2850 
_2 Massachusetts Ave., NE 
Washington, DC 20212-0001 


Periodicals 
Postage and Fees Paid 

U.S. Department of Labon), 

USPS 987-800 


Official Business 
Penalty for Private Use, $300 
Address Service Requested 


Schedule of release dates for BLS statistical series 


Sirians Release Period — Release Period Release Period MLR tabh 

date covered date covered date covered numbe : 
Employment situation November 2 October . December 7 November January 4 December 1; 4-28 | 
Productivity and costs November 7 3rd quarter December 6 3rd quarter ; 2; aac : 
pees sean sai November 8 October December 12 November January10 December 34—-F | 
Producer Price Indexes November 9 October December 13 November January 11. December 2;:31-q | 
Consumer Price indexes November 16 October _ December14 November January 16 December 2; 28-2 | 
Realearnings | November 16 October December 14 November January16 December 14, # | 
Employment Cost Indexes January 31 4th quarter 1-3;.21-2 | 


